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The  parentage,  childhood,  and  early 
surroundings  of  a  man  of  genius  must 
always  be  matters  of  biographical  in¬ 
terest.  But  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes  they  possess  a  special  value 
for  the  literary  critic.  They  imparted 
to  his  works  a  characteristic  flavor  ; 
they  shaped  his  views  of  literature  and 
society  ;  they  dictated  his  choice  of 
the  audience  to  which  he  appealed  ; 
they  directed  his  mind  into  the  particu¬ 
lar  groove  of  thought  that  partially  ex¬ 
plains  the  welcome  which  his  writings 
have  always  received  in  the  Old  World. 
Above  all,  they  implanted  and  fostered 
those  refined  instincts,  which  led  him 
to  oppose  the  premature  effort  of  his 
contemporaries  to  force  originality,  and 
to  condemn  as  unreasonable  the  de¬ 
mand,  made  half  a  century  ago,  that 

*  The  Writings  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Id  Thirteen  Volnmes.  Riverside  Edition. 
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Transatlantic  literature  should  appear 
in  a  new  shape,  “  shaggy  and  unshorn, 
shaking  the  earth  like  a  herd  of  buffa¬ 
loes.”  Nurtured  in  the  best  traditions 
of  Old-World  scholarship,  he  felt  no 
sympathy  with  the  young  American 
movement  for  the  assertion  of  literary 
independence.  Bred  upon  English 
models,  and  living  among  cultivated 
men  in  an  university  town,  he  did  not, 
like  some  of  his  contemporaries,  revolt 
against  the  established  canons  of  art, 
or  push  the  principle  of  republican¬ 
ism  into  the  world  of  letters.  Careful 
in  his  choice  of  poetical  subjects,  and 
conservative  in  his  adherence  to  accept¬ 
ed  rules  of  rhyme  or  rhythm,  he  never 
echoed  the  impatience  of  Judge  Story, 
who  grew  “  tired,”  as  he  told  his  son, 
“  of  the  endless  imitations  of  the  forms 
and  figures  and  topics  of  British 
poetry.  ” 

To  his  ancestry  and  his  early  train- 
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ing  Holmes  owed,  as  we  think,  some 
of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the 
peculiar  position  that  he  occupied  in 
the  literary  life  of  his  country.  From 
first  to  last  he  was  a  sturdy  opponent 
of  the  lawless  independence  wliich  at 
one  time  threatened  to  vulgarize  the 
literature  of  the  New  World,  .and 
thence  to  extend  its  influence  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Another  reason  for  laying  stress 
on  the  parentage  of  Holmes  is  supplied 
by  two  of  his  best  known  novels. 
Though  “  Elsie  Venner”  and  “  The 
Guardian  Angel”  had  the  object  of 
demonstrating  the  cruelty  of  the  most 
extreme  doctrine  of  original  sin,  they 
were  also  both  written  to  illustrate  the 
limits  set  to  human  responsibility  by 
inherited  tendencies.  The  theory  was 
a  favorite  one  with  their  author.  It 
reappears,  again  and  again,  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  ;  it  supplies  the  main  argument  to 
his  essay  on  ‘‘  Crime  and  Automatism.” 
He  would  have  said  himself  that  in  his 
mental  equipments  he  was  what  his 
forefathers  had  made  him.  He  com- 
jKires  the  body  in  w'hich  we  travel 
over  the  isthmus  of  life,  not  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  carriage,  but  to  an  omnibrrs,  filled 
inside  and  out  with  our  ancestors.  On 
his  father’s  side  he  was  descended  from 
aPuiitan  family  of  importance  which 
settled  in  Connecticut  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Thus  his  paternal  an¬ 
cestors  were  those  sturdy  Uoundheads 
who  formed  the  aristocracy  of  New 
England,  and  he  inherited  blood 

Snell  ns  wnrmed  the  pilgrim  hodr  of  toil 

Who  held  from  God  the  charter  of  the  soil. 

Through  his  mother  his  ancestors  were 
Dutch.  He  writes  to  Wendell  Pliillips, 
the  Abolitionist  : — 

.  Fair  cousin,  Wendell  P., 

Oar  ancestors  were  dwellers  beside  the  Zuyder 
Zee  ; 

Both  Grolius  and  Erasmus  were  countrymen 
of  we. 

And  Vondel  was  our  namesake,  though  he 
spelt  it  with  a  V. 

He  claimed  kinship  with  Mrs.  Anne 
Bradstreet,  the  darrghter  of  one  and 
the  wife  of  another  of  the  early  gov¬ 
ernors  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  writer 
of  the  first  volume  of  original  poetry 
that  was  published  in  America  (164i). 
His  great-grandmother  was  Dorothy 
Quincy,  of  whose  Norman  lineage  he 
was  proud,  and  whose  portrait  as  a 
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child  of  thirteen,  with  hanging  sleeves 
of  green  brocade,  and  a  green  parrot  on 
her  hand,  w.as  one  of  his  most  treas¬ 
ured  heirlooms.  Among  the  inside 
passengers  who  have  occupied  seats  in 
Holmes’s  omnibus  were  men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  different  race  and  varying  tem¬ 
perament.  Wbdged  between  the  black- 
browed  Puritans  were  gay,  inercu- 
ri.al  Cavaliers  ;  beside  the  phlegmatic 
Dutchmen  sat  livelier  companions,  in 
whose  veins  still  ran  the  warmer  blood 
of  the  sprightly  Gaul. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  born  in 
1809  at  Cambridge,  U.  S.  A.  Headers 
of  “  The  Breakfast  Table”  seiies  will 
remember  the  lines  which  he  some¬ 
where  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Profes¬ 
sor  : — 

Know  old  Cambridge  ?  Hope  you  do. — 
Born  there  ?  Don’t  say  so  !  1  was,  too. 
(Born  in  a  house  with  a  gambrel-roof,  — 
Standing  still,  it  you  must  have  proof. — 

“  Gambrel 't — Gambrel  ?" — Let  me  beg 
You’ll  look  at  a  horse’s  hinder  leg, — 

First  great  angle  above  the  hoof, — 

That's  the  gambrel  ;  hence  gambrel  root.) 

—  Nicest  place  that  ever  was  seen, — 
Colleges  red  and  Common  green. 

Sidewalks  brownish  with  trees  between. 

His  father,  the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes, 
was  a  clergyman  of  Calvinistic  but  not 
illiberal  views,  a  scholar,  an  author, 
and  an  antiquarian.  The  sternest  Cal¬ 
vinism  was  then  the  orthodox  system 
of  belief  in  America,  accepted  by  chil¬ 
dren  as  part  of  their  education,  and  as 
the  belief  of  the  religious  world.  But 
the  narrow  creed  and  cruel  dogmas  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  came  to  Holmes 
softened  by  the  milder  teaching  of  his 
mother.  He  sliared  the  ext)erience  of 
Bryant.  ”  It  was  not,”  as  he  liiinself 
says  of  the  poet,  in  words  that  apply  to 
his  own  case, 

the  “five  points”  which  remained  in  his 
memory  and  shaped  his  higher  life.  It  was 
the  influence  of  his  mother  that  left  its  p(i- 
manent  impression  after  the  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  of  the  Assembly’s  Catechism  had  faded 
out,  or  remained  in  memory  only  as  fossil 
survivors  of  an  extinct  or  fast-disappearing 
theological  formation. 

Thougl)  always  a  man  of  too  practi¬ 
cal  and  scientific  a  turn  to  join  in 
the  Transcendental  movement,  he  yet 
played  a  considerable  part  in  the  revolt 
against  some  of  the  harsher  doctrines 
of  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  received 
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no  small  share  of  the  abuse  which 
many  theologians  lavished  on  the  rebels. 

Cambridge  in  1809,  or  as  Lowell  de¬ 
scribed  it  “  Thirty  Years  Ago,”  or  as 
it  was  in  the  days  when  “  Zekle”  court¬ 
ed  “  Huldah,”  was  a  country  village 
with  large  open  and  woodland  spaces. 
The  village  had  not  yet  become  a  sub¬ 
urb,  for  Boston  was  still  no  larger  than 
a  town.  As  the  seat  of  the  oldest  uni¬ 
versity  in  America,  it  preserved  in  its 
atmosphere  some  of  the  cloistered  quiet 
and  intellectual  repose  that  reminded 
Clough  of  Oxford.  Its  few  towers  rose 
above  elms,  lindens,  and  horse-chest¬ 
nuts  whibh  had  seen  Massachusetts  a 
colony.  Through  its  green  and  purple 
salt  marshes  the  Cliarles  River  slipped 
smoothly  toward  the  sea.  To  Holmes 
the  place,  where  he  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  years  of  his  life  as  a  child,  an 
undergraduate,  and  a  professor, 

A  kind  of  harbor  it  seems  to  be, 

Facing  the  How  of  a  boundless  sea. 

Hows  of  gray  old  Tutors  stand 
Ranged  like  rocks  above  the  sand  ; 
Rolling  beneath  them,  soft  and  green, 
lireaks  the  tide  of  bright  sixteen, — 

One  wave,  two  waves,  three  waves,  four — 
Sliding  up  the  sparkling  door  ; 

Then  it  ebbs  to  dow  no  more, 

Wandering  off  from  shore  to  shore 
With  its  freight  of  golden  ore  ! 

— Pleasant  place  for  boys  to  play  ; 

Better  keep  your  girls  away. 

Round  the  Cambridge  Common, 
upon  which  the  gambrel  house  opened, 
strayed  a  few  old  houses,  built  in  the 
colonial  days,  and  standing  back,  as  it 
were  with  folded  arms  from  the  vulgar 
highway,  from  whose  windows  women 
bad  watched  Lord  Percy  march  to  the 
Chevy  Chase  of  Lexington.  Some  were 
perhaps  still  tenanted  by  tho.se  who  re¬ 
gretted  the  War  of  Independence,  and 
had  seen  ”  no  gentry  since  the  Vassalls 
went.”  The  house  in  which  Holmes 
was  born  was  not,  as  he  has  said,  a 
stately,  dignified  stronghold  of  Tory 
Episcopalian  churchgoers  ;  but  it  was 
full  of  Old-World  suggestions.  It  had 
wainscots  and  a  crypt-like  cellar,  a  gar¬ 
ret  in  which  a  ghost  might  stand  erect, 
and  beams  that  yet  bore  the  marks  of 
the  broad  axe  which  felled  and  shaped 
the  forest  timber.  It  had  its  family 
portraits,  its  library  of  books  with 
Pope,  Tillotson,  and  Barrow,  and  other 
worthies,  its  family  silver,  its  claw¬ 


footed  chairs,  its  bevel-edged  mirrors, 
its  black  mahogany  tables,  its  tall,  up¬ 
right  cabinets.  In  this  house  General 
Ward  fixed  his  headquarters  after  Lex¬ 
ington  ;  there  he  entertained  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  there  Benedict  Arnold  received  his 
first  commission.  There  was  planned 
the  movement  which  led  to  the  fortifi¬ 
cation  of  Bunker’s  Hill ;  there  Warren 
slept  the  night  before  the  battle  ;  there 
President  Langdon  prayed  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  on  the  men  as  they  set  out  on  their 
apparently  desperate  expedition.  From 
the  walls  hung  the  picture  of  “  Doro¬ 
thy  Q.,”  with  the  rent  in  the  canvas 
which  marked,  as  tradition  alleged,  the 
thrust  of  a  British  rapier.  The  floors 
were  still  dented,  as  the  same  tradition 
records,  by  the  butts  of  the  firelocks  of 
the  Continental  militia.  In  the  parlor 
stood  the  armchair  in  which  Lord  Percy 
sat  to  have  his  hair  dressed,  and  in  it 
hung  the  mirror  by  which  he  had  dust¬ 
ed  the  powder  from  his  red  coat.  Nor 
was  it  only  in  the  building  and  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  house  that  links  with  the 
War  of  Independence  still  survived. 
In  Holmes’s  youth,  one  of  the  party 
who  threw  the  tea  overboard  in  Boston 
Harbor  was  a  familiar  figure  in  cocked 
hat,  buckled  shoes,  and  knee-breeches. 
On  one  side  of  the  house  ran  an  old- 
fashioned  garden,  where  lilacs  grew 
side*  by  side  with  nectarines,  and  ple¬ 
beian  vegetables  shouldered  and  jostled 
patrician  flowers,  and  where  the  little 
boy  used  to  dream  and  play  “  Consule 
Jacobo  Madisonio.”  In  one  corner  of 
the  garden  stood  the  pear-tree  which 
first  taught  him  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes,  and  under  it  grew  tall  sunflow¬ 
ers,  round  which  flitted  the  yellow- 
birds  like  ”  flakes  of  curdled  sunshine.’  ’ 
The  prose  and  verse  of  Holmes  are 
filled  with  delightful  reminiscences  of 
his  childhood, — his  hopes  and  fancies, 
his  omens,  fears,  and  superstitions,  his 
likes  and  dislikes  to  the  ministers  who 
visited  his  father’s  house,  his  first  de¬ 
feat  in  the  moral  battle  of  life,  his  first 
love,  his  first  cigar,  his  first  experience 
of  death.  He  recurs,  not  only  with 
the  tender  feeling  of  old  age  for  the 
remote  past,  but  in  the  flush  and  vigor 
of  manhood,  to  all  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  childish  days,-:— the  hush  at 
sundown  on  Saturday  evenings,  when 
only  the  chirp  of  crickets  and  the  croak 
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of  frogs  disturbed  the  stillness  of  a 
Puritan  Sabbath, — the  thunder  of  the 
guns  at  the  naval  dockyard, — the  roll 
of  the  waves  as  they  broke  on  the  dis¬ 
tant  shore  with  a  roar  that  struck  on 
the  ear  like  the  tramp  of  marching 
thousands, — the  din  of  the  hammers 
as  the  tents  and  booths  were  raised  on 
Cambridge  Common  for  the  annual 
fair  at  Commencement  Day, — the 
grunts  of  the  bass-viol  and  the  falsetto 
warblings  of  Nathaniel  Munroe  in  the 
yellow  meeting-house  on  the  Puritan 
festival  of  Thanksgiving, — the  creak, 
heard  from  bed,  of  the  wood-sleds 
trailed  by  tbe  oxen  in  early  morning 
over  the  “  complaining  snow.”  Though 
fifty  years  had  passed  away,  he  recalls, 
as  freshly  as  though  he  still  felt  the 
disappointment,  his  youthful  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  gardener  when  the  sandy 
soil,  with  its  ”  four  curses  of  dust, 
drought,  mud,  and  cankerworm,”  re¬ 
sisted  all  his  efforts,  and  by  its  harsh 
teaching  drove  him  into  a”  Manichean 
way  of  thinking.”  With  a  regretful 
sigh  he  lingers  over  the  recollection  of 
the  tattered  picture-books,  whose  most 
awful  images  were  erased  by  the  tender 
hand  of  his  mother.  He  mourns  the 
dissipation  of  the  mysteries  which,  as  a 
childish  student  of  the  musty  books  in 
the  south-east  attic  of  the  gambrel 
house,  he  hid  from  the  scepticism  of 
his  elders  and  worked  up  into  his  own 
small  mythologies.  He  laments  the 
disappearance  of  the  huckleberry  pas¬ 
ture  with  its  tall  bushes,  its  bayberry 
leaves,  and  its  sweet  fern,  where  he 
wandered  in  the  ripening  month  of 
July  while  the  century  was  yet  in  its 
teens. 

Nor  was  there  anything  in  his  edu¬ 
cation  to  wean  him  from  the  old  colo¬ 
nial  associations  by  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  Familiar  with  a  library  from 
childhood,  he  gained  that  early  inti¬ 
macy  with  books  which  he  compares  to 
the  friendship  a  stable-boy  makes  with 
horses.  He  was  brought  up  on  the 
same  literature  on  which  English  chil¬ 
dren  were  in  his  day  educated.  In  a 
pleasant  passage  in  his  “  Pages  from  an 
Odd  Volume  of  Life,”  he  speaks  of  the 
confused  impressions  of  life  that  were 
made  upon  his  mind  by  Miss  Edge¬ 
worth’s  “  Frank”  and  the  “Parents’ 
Assistant,”  by  “  Evenings  at  Home” 


and“  Cheap  Repository  Tracts.”  They 
described  a  world  which  was  not  that 
in  which  he  himself  lived.  He  saw  on 
the  printed  page  larks  and  nightin¬ 
gales  3  in  nature  he  found  yellow-birds 
and  bobolinks.  His  robin  was  not  the 
little  friend  of  winter  which  pecked  at 
food  on  the  table,  buta  “  great,  fidgety, 
whooping  thrush.”  He  knew  nothing 
of  poachers,  thatched  cottages,  or  ale¬ 
houses,  of  shepherds,  tinkers,  or  China 
oranges  ;  the  familiar  sights  that  met 
his  eye  were  shingled  houses,  wooden 
fences,  and  grocery  stores.  But  though 
the  common  .objects  of  rural  life  in 
England,  the  habits  described,  and 
some  of  the  vocabulary  employed,  liad 
little  meaning  for  his  mind,  they  hedped 
to  strengthen  the  influences  under 
which  he  lived,  or,  at  the  least,  they 
destroyed  none  of  the  impressions 
which  the  conservative  associations  of 
his  childhood  were  forming.  The 
books  that  he  read  were  English,  and 
the  life  that  they  painted  was  the  life 
of  England.  He  was  trained  in  the 
school  of  classical  English  verse,  and  it 
was  with  the>poetry  of  Pope,  Goldsmith, 
and  Campbell  that  his  mind  was  early 
stocked. 

In  1819  Holmes  had  outgrown  the 
“  willow  wand”  of  Dame  Prentiss, 
who  presided  over  the  education  of  a 
band  of  young  children  in  the  low 
“  studded”  schoolroom  of  Cambridge, 
and  Mr.  Biglow,  the  Dame’s  successor 
in  his  education,  had  little  more  to 
teach  him.  For  five  years  he  went  to 
Cambridgeport  school,  where,  among 
his  fellow-pupils,  where  R.  11.  Dana, 
the  author  of  the  “  Buccaneer,”  and 
Margaret  Fuller,  afterward  Madame 
d'Ossoli,  the  poetess,  critic,  and  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Dial  in  the  days  of  its 
glory,  the  idol  and  the  centre  of  tran¬ 
scendental  mystics,  who  called  Long¬ 
fellow  a  “  dandy  Pindar,”  and  became 
the  “  Miranda”  of  Lowell’s”  Fable  for 
Critics.”  During  one  year,  the  first  of 
his  absence  from  home,  he  went  to  a 
public  school  at  Andover,  twenty  miles 
away,  in  the  midst  of  the  quiet  scenery 
of  the  Merrimac  valley  which  Whittier 
has  made  familiar  to  English  readers. 
In  “  Cinders  from  the  Ashes”  Holmes 
has  described  a  visit  to  his  old  school, 
paid  forty  years  after  he  had  left  it 

The  ghost  of  a  boy  was  at  luy  side  as  I  wan- 
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derod  among  the  placen  he  knew  so  well.  I 
went  to  the  front  of  the  house.  There  was 
the  great  rock  showing  its  broad  back  in  the 
front  yard.  I  used  to  crack  nuts  on  that,  whis¬ 
pered  the  small  ghost.  I  looked  in  at  the 
upper  window  in  the  further  part  of  the  house. 
1  looked  out  of  that  on  four  changing  seasons,  said 
the  ghost. 

In  1825  Holmes  entered  Harvard 
University.  More  than  half  a  century 
later  he  read  a  poem  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  called  “  Vestigia  Quinque  Retror- 
sum.”  In  it  he  recalls  the  professors 
of  the  day.  Among  them  were  “  learn¬ 
ed  Ware,”  Ticknor  “  with  honeyed 
voice  and  courtly  grace,”  who  preced¬ 
ed  Longfellow  in  "the  chair  of  literature. 

And  Channing,  with  his  bland,  superior  look, 
Cool  as  a  moonbeam  on  a  frozen  brook. 

The  deep  affection  which  he  bore  the 
college  and  his  classmates  among  the 
students  is  evidenced  in  the  series  of 
poems  on  the  ”  Class  of  Twenty-Nine.” 
During  his  undergraduate  career  he 
contributed  many  pieces  of  comic  and 
satiric  verse  to  the  Collegian,  which 
gained  him  a  considerable  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  reached  a  wider  audi¬ 
ence.  In  1829,  after  the  usual  course, 
he  left  the  university,  if  we  may  slight¬ 
ly  alter  his  own  verses, — 

Armed  with  his  dainty,  ribbon-tied  degree, 

Pleased  and  yet  pensive,  exile  and  A.B, 

A  year  later  he  made  himself  famous 
by  the  stirring  lyric  which  saved  the 
old  frigate,  the  Coustitution,  from 
being  broken  up  as  unfit  for  service  : — 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  ! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high. 

And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky. 

The  burst  of  feeling  which  preserved 
Old  Ironsides,  as  the  ship  was  familiar¬ 
ly  called,  from  destruction,  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  writer  from  childhood 
to  old  age.  All  the  training  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  his  early  life  had  made 
him  a  conservative  ;  but  in  the  warmth 
of  his  patriotism  he  was  American  to 
the  core.  The  lines  were  written  in 
pencil,  stans  pede  in  uno,  in  the  VVhite 
Chamber  of  the  home  at  Cambridge. 

He  had  now  to  choose  a  profession. 
Genial,  joyous,  sound  in  health,  buoy¬ 
ant  in  spirits,  he  had  felt  from  early 
childhood  the  keenest  zest  for  life,  and 
enjoyed  it  to  the  full.  As  a  boy  he 


had  inclinations  toward  fiutes  and 
flageolets.  He  was  the  possessor,  or 
part  owner,  of  a  gun,  with  which  he 
was  a  “  remorseless  destroyer”  of  fur 
and  feather,  and,  though  the  confes¬ 
sion  never  passed  his  lips,  he  was  proba¬ 
bly  one  of  the  “  gunners”  who  shot 
“  Deacon  Peleg’s  tame  wild-goose.” 
He  had  a  pistol,  which,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  generally  charged  with 
the  surreptitious  cigar,  that,  relying 
on  the  feminine  fear  of  firearms,  he 
concealed  in  the  barrel.  Full  of  ani¬ 
mal  spirits,  he  had  little  natural  taste, 
it  may  be  supposed,  for  his  father’s 
profession  of  a  clergyman.  Yet  he 
hints  that  he  might  have  chosen  to  be 
a  minister,  if  in  his  youth  he  had  met 
more  of  the  sound-bodied,  sane-mind¬ 
ed,  cheerful-spirited  divines  of  his  later 
days,  and  fewer  of  the  ‘‘ wailing  jooi- 
trinaires  with  the  bandanna  handker¬ 
chiefs  round  their  meagre  throats,  and 
a  funeral  service  in  their  forlorn  physi¬ 
ognomies.”  One  clerical  visitor  to  his 
father’s  house  so  often  twitted  him, 
“  in  a  sad  and  wailing  voice,”  with  his 
blessings  as  a  Christian  child,  that  he 
wished  he  had  been  an  infant  Hotten¬ 
tot.  But  his  distaste  for  the  clerical 
profession  probably  originated  in  a 
deeper  feeling  than  a  personal  dislike 
to  some  of  its  individual  members. 
Calvinism,  which  in  its  harsher  aspects 
was  then  dominant  in  America,  was 
peculiarly  repugnant  to  his  mind.  His 
essay  on  Jonathan  Edwards  proves  how 
strong  was  his  revolt  from  the  stern 
dogmas  of  tjiat  most  logical  of  theo¬ 
logians,  “  the  salamander,”  as  he  calls 
him,  of  religion.  Genial  and  tolerant 
though  he  was  to  all  other  classes,  he 
grows  almost  venomous  in  his  delinea¬ 
tion  of  men  of  the  type  of  “  Moral 
Bully,”  who, — 

Though  meekness  plants  his  backward-sloping 
hat, 

And  non-resistance  ties  his  white  cravat. 

Feels  the  same  comfort  while  his  acrid  words 
Turns  the  sweet  milk  of  kindness  into  curds. 
As  the  scarred  ruffian  on  the  pirate's  deck 
When  his  long  swivel  rakes  the  staggering 
wreck. 

At  Harvard  he  was  brought  under 
influences  which  were  turning  the  tide 
against  Calviuistic  orthodoxy.  Al¬ 
ready,  in  1826,  Amherst  college  had 
been  founded  to  counteract  the  liberal 
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tendencies  of  the  university.  All  his 
subsequent  writings  are  permeated  by 
a  strong  conviction  of  what  he  held  to 
be  the  vital  truths  of  religion.  He  be¬ 
lieved,  as  he  says  himself,  “  more  than 
some  and  less  than  others,”  and  liked 
those  who  believed  more  than  he  him¬ 
self  did  better  than  those  who  believed 
less.  He  had  no  faith  in  “  planting 
truth  in  flower  pots,”  but  claimed  the 
right  to  strip  from  the  skirts  of  religion 
the  many  articles  of  belief  which  to 
him  seemed  to  be  “  the  bequests  of  the 
ages  of  ignorance  that  God  winked 
at.”  Yet  he  delighted  to  the  day  of 
his  death  in  Keble’s  “  Christian  Year,” 
and  in  such  hymns  as  Xavier’s  “  My 
God,  I  love  thee  nor  did  science  ever 
weai<en  the  strong  faith  in  God  which 
found  expression  in  his  own  hymn  of 
trust.  • 

Uncertain  of  his  future  career, 
Holmes  determined  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  year’s  study  of  the  law.  For 
twelve  months  he  read  Blackstone  and 
Chitty  under  the  tutorship  of  Judge 
Story.  The  business  of  a  lawyer  proved 
as  unsympathetic  to  him  as  that  of 
Jack  Ketch.  He  had  already  tasted 
the  delights  of  authorship,  and,  like 
Lowell,  found  that  Themis  was  a  jeal¬ 
ous  mistress  who  brooked  no  rival  in 
her  affections.  His  mind  had  now 
turned  decidedly  in  the  direction  of 
the  medical  profession.  In  April,  1833, 
after  studying  medicine  for  a  few 
months  in  Boston,  he  left  America  for 
Europe  in  the  packet  ship  Philadel¬ 
phia,  from  New  York  to  Portsmouth. 
The  voyage  lasted  twenty- four  days. 
From  England  he  crossed  the  Channel 
to  Havre,  and  began  his  course  at  the 
Ecole  de  Medecine  of  Paris. 

He  has  jotted  down  here  and  there 
in  his  writings  many  pencil  notes  of 
his  experiences  in  Europe, — sketches 
of  Clemence  tripping  down  the  Kue 
de  Seine,  searches  in  old  bookstalls 
along  the  quays  by  the  river-side,  mus- 
ings  on  the  tombs  of  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont,  impressions  of  Strasburg  and 
Salisbury,  recollections  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  he  found  the  tomb  of 
•  his  namesake  Rear-Admiral  Charles 
Holmes.  Always  a  lover  of  horses, 
and  a  keen  sportsman,  he  saw  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  win  the  Derby  in  1834.  At 
J  Paris  he  went  the  rounds  of  the  wards 
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of  La  Charite  with  Boyer,  followed  the 
white-aproned  Larrey,  Napoleon’s  fa¬ 
vorite  surgeon,  through  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  and  was  one  of  the  group  of 
students  who  gathered  round  Dupuy- 
tren  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  But  his  chief 
master  was  Louis  in  the  wards  of  La 
Pitie,  and  he  was  proud  to  claim  the 
great  Parisian  surgeon  as  his  teacher 
and  friend.  Into  all  his  professional 
studies  he  carried  the  same  kindly,  ten¬ 
der  heart.  He  utters  his  “  Laus  Deo” 
that  he  assisted  at  no  scientific  cruel¬ 
ties  ;  and  thirty  years  afterward  there 
is  still  a  sob  m  his  throat  when  he 
speaks  of  the  little  child  in  the  hospital 
cot,  whose  fresh  voice  yet  rang  in  his 
ears  like  ‘‘  the  reedy  trill  of  the  thrush’s 
evening  song.” 

At  the  end  of  1835,  after  a  passage 
of  forty-two  days,  he  landed  in  New 
York.  Once  again,  in  188G,  he  visited 
the  Old  World.  The  interval  of  half 
a  century  was  passed  in  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  where  he  has  done  much  to 
make  that  city  “  the  hub  of  the  solar 
system”  of  America.  His  first  few 
years  of  private  and  hospital  practice 
were  diversified  by  lectures  and  literai’y 
pursuits.  The  work  of  itinerant  lec¬ 
turing  Holmes  soon  abandoned.  As 
his  landlady  in  the  ”  Autocrat”  says, 
he  generally  came  home  “  with  a  cold 
in  his  head  as  bad  as  a  horse  distem¬ 
per,”  and  he  therefore  “  preferred  nate- 
ral  death  to  puttin’  himself  out  of  the 
world  by  any  such  violent  means  as 
lecterin’.”  A  professor’s  chair  in  his 
old  university  was  more  congenial  to 
his  taste.  In  1847  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at 
Harvard.  This  professorship,  after¬ 
ward  altered  to  that  of  anatomy  only, 
he  held  till  1882. 

Meanwhile  literature  was  more  and 
more  becoming  the  favorite  pursuit  of 
his  life.  The  “  Metrical  Essay  on 
Poetry”  which  he  read,  shortly  after 
his  return  from  Europe,  before  the  Phi- 
Beta-Kappa  Society  of  liarvard,  did 
much  to  increase  his  reputation.  The 
publication  of  his  first  volume  of  verse 
in  1830  confirmed  and  strengthened  his 
growing  fame.  It  contained,  among 
other  pieces,  the  poem  called  “  The 
Last' Leaf,”  which  Poe  copied  in  his 
own  handwriting  and  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  fond  of  quoting  : — 
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The  mosiy  merbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 
In  their  bloom, 

And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 
On  the  tomb. 

Since  that  time  other  works  in  prose 
and  verse  have  poured  from  his  pen, 
till  his  name  as  an  essayist,  poet,  wit, 
humorist,  talker,  novelist,  man  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  writer  of  brilliant  vers  (Poc- 
Citsioa  is  almost  as  familiar  in  the  Old 
World  as  the  New.  He  was  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  Miss  Mitford  in  1851  as 

a  small,  compact  little  man,  the  delight  and 
ornament  of  every  society  he  enters,  buzzing 
about  like  a  bee,  or  Huttering  like  a  humming¬ 
bird,  exceedingly  difficult  to  catch  unless  he 
be  really  wanted  for  some  kind  act,  and  then 
you  are  sure  of  him. 

Those  who  only  remember  him  during 
his  visit  to  Europe  in  1880  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  truth  of  a  sketch  drawn  when 
he  was  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  man¬ 
hood. 

Hitherto  we  have  searched  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  for  the 
scraps  of  autobiography  with  which 
they  are  so  plentifully  furnished.  In 
a  very  large  measure  he  has  been  his 
own  Boswell,  and  one  of  the  special 
charms  of  his  prose  and  verse  lies  in  the 
personal  confidences  which  he  makes 
to  his  readers.  In  all  his  books,  he  is, 
to  (piote  his  own  words, — 

A  Buswell,  writing  out  himself  ! 

For  though  he  changes  dress  and  name, 
The  man  beneath  is  still  the  same. 
Laughing  or  sad  by  fits  and  starts. 

One  actor  in  a  dozen  parts  ; 

And  w'hatsoe’er  the  mask  may  be. 

The  voice  assures  us,  This  is  he. 

Let  US  now  turn  over  the  pages  for 
another  purpose,  and  endeavor  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  position  which  their 
author  holds,  or  ought  to  hold,  in  the 
literature  of  America. 

From  one  point  of  view  Holmes  is  a 
product  of  the  leisured  Augustan  age, 
a  cultured  survival  of  the  Georgian 
era  of  colonial  history.  From  another 
he  has  all  the  alertness  of  the  bus/- 
brained  inquiring  man  of  science  who 
adorns  the  present  century.  He  is  at 
once  skilled  in  the  conduct  of  the 
“clouded  cane,”  and  an  adept  in  the 
use  of  the  stethoscope.  He  excels  in 
the  patrician  art  of  light  vers  de  so- 
ciete,  and  delights  in  the  “  straight- 


backed  measure”  which  “  sheathed  the 
steel  bright  epigrams  of  Pope.”  But. 
he  is  also  essentially  a  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  in  the  nimbleness,  vivacity,  and 
concreteness  of  his  mind,  in  the  versa¬ 
tility  that  achieves  success  in  widely 
different  fields,  and  in  the  rajiid  intui¬ 
tion  with  which  he  links  together  in¬ 
congruities  by  their  hidden  resem¬ 
blances.  It  is  the  union  of  the  two 
ages  which  gives  a  peculiar  flavor  to  his 
writings.  His  manner  and  his  general 
attitude  toward  men  and  things  carry 
us  back  to  the  days  when  Pope  was 
regarded  as  greater  than  Homer,  when 
Bryant  sat  in  Arctic  isolation  as  the 
dean  of  American  poets,  when  Halleck 
was  considered  a  rival  to  Byron,  when 
Miss  Sedgwick  was  the  Miss  Edge- 
worth  of  the  New  World,  when  Lydia 
Sigourney  was  a  Transatlantic  Felicia 
Hemans,  and  when  .Whittier  seemed 
‘‘  destined  for  the  tar-pot,  rather  than 
the  tripod.”  His  matter,  on  the  other 
hand,  transports  us  into  an  active, 
bustling  world  of  steam-engines  and 
electricity,  surrounds  us  with  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  polemics  and  controversies 
which  was  alien  to  the  previous  cen¬ 
tury,  and  keeps  us  abreast  with,  some¬ 
times  in  advance  of,  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  of  modern  thought.  The  shrewd 
observation  and  the  strong  practical 
sense  of  a  nineteenth-century  Franklin 
are  tempered  by  the  sympathies  and 
expressed  with  the  epigrammatic  pol¬ 
ish  of  an  aristocratic  age.  He  is  at 
once  master  of  the  revels  among  the 
polished  wits  of  the  coffee-house,  and 
the  representative  of  the  sagacious, 
alert,  enterprising  men  of  business  who 
have  made  modern  America. 

Holmes’s  conservatism  was  strong. 
Republican  though  he  was,  he  was  es¬ 
sentially  an  aristocrat.  This  attitude 
of  mind  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
much  that  was  regarded  as  essentially 
American.  But  his  criticisms,  though 
frank,  were  so  kindly  in  their  motive, 
so  humorous  in  their  expression,  that 
they  rarely  gave  offence.  He  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  self-made  man,  who  is 
“  whittled  into  shape  with  his  own 
jack-knife,”  is  of  necessity  impeifectly 
made.  He  preferred  the  man  of  good 
birth  who  is  descended  from  four  or  five 
generations  of  gentlemen  and  gentle¬ 
women.  Other  things  being  equal,  he 
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liked  the  inheritor  of  family  portraits 
better  than  the  owner  of  the  twenty- 
five  cent  daguerreotype.  He  proclaimed 
war  against  provincialisms.  The  use  of 
such  words  as  “  first-rate”  and  “  prime” 
in  his  opinion,  condemned  the  man 
who  employed  them.  The  woman  who 
“  calc’lated”  in  his  presence  was  lost. 
He  wondered  whether  the  man  who  said 
“  haow”  and  “  haalth”  could  ever  ar¬ 
rive  at  distinction.  He  ridiculed  the 
appetite  of  his  fellow-countrymen  for 
high-sounding  titles  ;  he  satirized  the 
American  love  of  superlatives ;  he 
laughed  at  the  exaggeration  of  mod¬ 
esty  which  sometimes  bordered  peril¬ 
ously  near  to  pruriency.  He  thought 
it  better  for  a  man  to  drown  himself  in 
Lake  Erie  than  to  make  a  mhalliance, 
“  that  lasts  fifty  years  to  begin  with, 
and  then  passes  down  the  line  of  de¬ 
scent  breaking  out  in  all  manner  of 
boorish  manifestations  of  feature  and 
manner.”  He  insisted  vigorously  on 
the  importance  of  good  manners  and 
neat  dress.  If  sometimes  his  hatred  of 
provincial  vulgarisms  almost  betrayed 
him  into  contemptuous  unkindliness, 
his  own  rules  of  good  manners  were  ad¬ 
mirable  : — 

Good  dressing,  quiet  ways,  low  tones  of 
voice,  lips  that  can  wait  and  eyes  that  do  not 
wander, — shyness  of  personalities  except  in 
certain  intimate  communions, — to  be  lujhi  in 
hand  in  conrersatiou,— to  have  ideas,  but  to 
be  able  to  make  talk,  if  necessary,  without 
them, — to  belong  to  the  company  you  are  in, 
and  not  to  yourself, — to  have  nothing  in  your 
dress  or  furniture  so  fine  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  spoil  it  and  get  another  like  it,  yet  to 
preserve  the  harmonies,  throughout  your  per¬ 
son  and  dwelling. 

Yet,  himself  a  ‘‘  proud  pedestrian,” 
an  oarsman,  and,  like  his  own  Bernard 
Langdon,  a  boxer,  familiar  in  his  youth 
with  the  pets  of  the  fancy  and  the 
heroes  of  the  prize-ring,  and  devoted 
to  horsefiesh,  no  athlete  or  sportsman 
could  have  despised  more  heartily  the 
dandified  languor  of  many  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen. 

The  same  aristocratic  and  conserva¬ 
tive  attitude  made  him  oppose  some  of 
the  social  and  literary  movements  by 
which  America  was  deeply  stirred.  It 
took  many  years  for  Garrison  to  con¬ 
vince  him  of  the  justice  of  the  negro’s 
claim.  He  half  seriously  attributes  his 
reluctance  to  his  perusal,  as  a  child  in 
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the  south-east  attic  of  his  home,  of  u 
book  called  ”  The  Negro  Plot.”  Bnt 
the  opposition  came  rather  from  his 
character  than  his  reading,  and  the.e 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  many  of  the  Abolition¬ 
ists  excited  his  keen  j)erception  of  the 
ridiculous  :  the  long  hair  of  Absalom 
Burleigh,  the  venerable  appearance  of 
Father  Lawson,  the  wild  gesticulations 
of  Wright  outraged  his  strong  sense  of 
propriety.  His  opinion  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  sphere  and  influence  of  women 
was  cast  in  the  Old-World  mould.  Be¬ 
lieving  with  Parson  Wilbur  that  twenty 
Aeresiarchs  were  nothing  to  a  single 
s//eresiarch,  he  had  little  sympathy 
with  Mrs.  Abby  Kelly  Foster.  Against 
the  lawless  methods  by  which  the 
younger  school  of  American  writers  at 
one  time  endeavored  to  achieve  their 
literary  independence  he  preached  a 
crusade.  Both  in  practice  and  in  pre¬ 
cept  he  was  the  champion  of  good  gram¬ 
mar,  correct  spelling,  careful  punctua¬ 
tion,  the  reticence  of  traditional  deli¬ 
cacy,  the  choice  of  subjects  that  were 
naturally  adapted  to  poetic  treatment, 
the  observance  of  old  established  laws 
of  rhyme  and  rhythm.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  compare  young  America  to 

a  three-year-old  colt  with  hie  saddle  and 
bridle  just  taken  off.  The  first  thing  he  wants 
to  do  is  to  roll.  He  is  a  droll  object,  sprawl¬ 
ing  in  the  grass  with  bis  four  hoofs  in  the  air  ; 
bnt  he  likes  it,  and  it  won’t  harm  us.  So  let 
him  roll — let  him  roll ! 

Opinions  so  directly  contrary  in  many 
respects  to  the  main  direction  of  Ameri¬ 
can  movement  brought  Holmes  at  one 
time  into  disrepute  with  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  of  his  countrymen.  He  was 
accused  of  attaching  excessive  impor¬ 
tance  to  conventionalities  of  dress, 
manners,  and  speech  ;  ho  was  charged 
with  using  his  influence  to  starve  and 
paralyze  literary  originality.  To  us  it 
seems  that  his  attitude  was  abundantly 
justified.  The  debt  which  the  best 
American  literature,  and  all  who  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  appreciate  its 
mixture  of  freshness  and  refinement, 
owe  to  Holmes  is  very  great.  How 
great  the  debt  was  bas  not  yet  been 
fully  recognized  by  his  countrymen. 
When  young  America  demanded  that 
the  political  levolution  which  separated 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds  should  have 
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its  literary  counterpart  in  a  similar  re¬ 
volt,  Holmes  threw,  all  his  influence 
into  the  opposite  scale.  He  urged, 
with  keen  satire  as  well  as  with  the 
force  of  example,  that  even  a  Republic 
must  recognize  the  laws  of  conventional 
decorum,  and  that  those  who  enter  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses  outrage  propriety 
if  they  ostentatiously  flaunt  their  work¬ 
ing  dress.  To  him,  as  much  as  to  any 
other  man,  we  owe  it,  that  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  of  American  literature  has  not 
been  invaded  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  has  by  the  vocabulary  and  manners 
of  the  “'Halles.” 

Whatever  doubts  Americans  may 
have  entertained  of  the  Autocrat’s  pa¬ 
triotism  were  fully  dispelled  by  the 
Civil  War.  The  fiery  heat  of  that  tre¬ 
mendous  event  purged  the  dross  and 
slag  from  the  heart  of  the  people  and 
rail  the  ore  into  a  single  mass.  Its 
termination  left  America,  no  longer 
what  its  commencement  had  found  it 
—a  number  of  provinces,  but  an  united 
nation.  It  also  revealed  the  full  strength 
of  Holmes’s  patriotism  ;  it  shook  him 
out  of  his  local  pride  in  the  three- 
hilled  city  of  Boston.  He  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  spirit  and  duties  of  the 
struggle  with  the  same  zest  with  which, 
a  century  before,  he  would  have  an¬ 
swered  the  summons  of  the  bells  that 
called  the  minutemen  to  arms.  Patri¬ 
cian  in  his  tastes,  aristocratic  in  his 
sympathies,  conservative  in  his  opin¬ 
ions,  anti-democratic  but  not  anti-re¬ 
publican,  he  was,  above  all,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  patriot.  His  war-songs  ring  true 
with  loyalty  to  the  nation  ;  and  his 
“  Hunt  after  my  Captain”  is  full  of 
eager  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the 
star-spangled  banner. 

As  a  poet  Holmes  is  greater  in  equip¬ 
ment  than  in  achievement.  He  is  the 
master  of  a  terse,  pointed  style,  at 
once  clear  and  condensed  ;  his  versifi¬ 
cation  is  easy  and  simple  ;  his  choice 
of  epithets  is  often  felicitous ;  his 
works,  whether  grave  or  gay,  have  the 
clear-cut  crispness  and  the  brilliant 
sparkle  of  high  polish.  He  blends 
comedy  and  seriousness,  humor  and 
pathos,  wit  and  sentiment  with  the 
admirable  dexterity  that  heightens  their 
effect  by  harmonious  contrast.  His 
wildest  freaks  of  humor  are  yet  allied 
with  manly  feeling,  shrewd  observation. 


sound  sense,  and  genial  wisdom. 
Lowell  in  his  “  Fable  for  Critics” 
describes  the  poetical  work  of  his 
friend  with  his  usual  vigor  of  delinea¬ 
tion,  though  we  are  not  bound  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  whole  truth  of  the  comparison 
that  he  institutes  : — 

You  went  crazy  last  year  over  Bulwer’s  New 
Timon  ; 

Why,  if  B.,  to  the  day  of  his  dying,  should 
rhyme  on, 

Heaping  verses  on  verses,  and  tomes  upon 
tomes, 

He  could  ne'er  reach  the  best  point  and  vigor 
of  Holmes  ; 

His  are  just  the  fine  hands,  too,  to  weave  you 
a  lyric 

Full  of  fancy,  fun,  feeling,  or  spiced  with 
satiric. 

In  a  measure  so  kindly,  yon  doubt  if  the  toes 
That  are  trodden  upon  are  your  own  or  your 
foes’. 

But,  Figaro-ci,  Figaro-ld,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  the  full  development  of  his 
gifts.  Holmes  has  been  called  upon  to 
write  verses  on  every  possible  occasion. 
Stanzas  to  be  read  at  banquets,  ad¬ 
dresses  to  distinguished  visitors,  pane¬ 
gyrics  on  dead  friends,  and  songs  in 
praise  of  good  fellowship  constitute 
the  bulk  of  his  work.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature  he  was  unrivalled. 
His  society-verse  stands  by  itself  in 
America.  It  is  not  merely  that  his 
work  has  the  neat  finish  of  a  cultured 
leisured  age,  that  despises  the  rough 
approximations  of  a  century  content 
with  ready-made  goods.  Fastidious 
polish  marks  the  product  of  all  writers 
of  his  school.  But  Holmes  was,  as  it 
were,  born  to  the  patrician  industry 
which,  since  he  began  to  write,  others 
have  cultivated  assiduously.  The  art 
that  they  sought  to  revive  was  with  him 
a  survival,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his 
lines  ring  true  and  genuine,  while  those 
of  his  successors  necessarily  bear  the 
stamp  of  artificiality.  Brilliant  writers 
of  occasional  verses  rarely  reaeh  the 
highest  rank  among  poets  ;  the  care¬ 
less  ease  which  such  poetry  demands  is 
generally  incompatible  with  strength 
of  feeling  or  massiveness  of  intellect. 
Holmes  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
His  lively  versatility,  nimble  wit,  ten¬ 
der  feeling,  and  eloquent  rhetoric  im¬ 
posed  upon  his  efforts  limits  that  his 
extraordinary  faeility  of  composition 
and  light-hearted  gayety  only  rendered 
more  insurmountable.  For  power  he 
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substitutes  refined  taste.  For  imagi¬ 
nation  he  offers  us  a  fancy  which,  how¬ 
ever  light,  sportive,  and  charming  it 
may  be,  is  rarely  creative.  Instead  of 
ideality  he  gives  us  conceits  that  are 
often  apt,  often  graceful,  and  often,  it 
must  be  added,  pushed  too  far.  With 
him  poetry  seems  to  have  been  a  diver¬ 
sion  rather  than  a  serious  pursuit,  a 
distraction  but  not  a  passion,  and  his 
compositions  impress  us  as  the  wo/k  of 
a  clever  man  of  literary  talent,  not  as 
the  utterances  of  the  man  of  genius. 
Holmes  has,  however,  written  many 
poems  which  suggest  that,  under  other 
circumstances,  his  achievement  might 
have  been  greater.  Had  he  not  been 
called  upon  to  be  the  Schehezerade  of 
American  feasts,  he  might  have  given 
us  more  poems  like  “The  Chambered 
Nautilus''  and  “  Dorothy  Q.,”  or  writ¬ 
ten  ballads  with  the  true  ring  of 

Come  hither,  God-be  Glorified, 

And  sit  upon  my  knee  ; 

Behold  the  dream  unfolding 
Whereof  I  spake  to  thee. 

By  the  winter's  hearth  in  Leyden, 

And  on  the  stormy  sea. 

Holmes  has  somewhere  expressed  the 
belief  that  “  every  articulately  speak¬ 
ing  human  being  has  in  him  stuff  for 
one  novel  in  thre'e  volumes.”  “  All, 
after  that,”  he  adds,  '•are  with  some 
persons  failures.”  He  has  himself 
written  three  novels,  none  of  which 
can,  in  our  opinion,  be  called  success¬ 
ful.  They  abound  in  homely  wisdom 
and  caustic  humor ;  they  contain 
shrewdly  observed  pictures  of  New 
England  life ;  they  are  filled  with 
thrilling  incidents.  But  in  construc¬ 
tive  skill  they  are  singularly  deficient, 
and  they  show  little  dramatic  power. 
The  author  is  always  on  the  stage 
directing  the  movements  of  his  pup¬ 
pets,  and  bringing  with  him  a  “  medi¬ 
cated  atmosphere.”  The  minor  figures 
are  coarsely  drawn  and  harshly  col¬ 
ored  ;  the  chief  actors  are  anatomical 
puzzles,  concrete  problems  in  heredity, 
examples  of  mental  states,  psychologi¬ 
cal  instances  scientifically,  but  not 
dramatically,  constructed.  No  one  can 
read  “  Elsie  Venner”  without  feeling 
how  differently  the  heroine  would  have 
fared  in  the  hands  of  Hawthorne. 

Wanting  in  the  serious  purpose  of  a 
poet,  lacking  the  constructive  and 


dramatic  genius  of  the  novelist.  Holmes 
discoveied  in  the  “  Autocrat”  the  form 
of  expression  which  was  most  perfectly 
fitted  for  the  display  of  his  gifts.  In 
1857  the  Atlantic  Monthly  was  found¬ 
ed,  and  to  its  pages  he  contributed  the 
rambling  discursive  series  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  reputation  of  the  new  review 
and  his  own  best  title  to  immortality. 
In  table-talk  we  do  not  want  the  im¬ 
aginative  genius,  the  prophetic  spirit, 
tire  reflective  brooding  of  the  poet.  Its 
charm  lies  in  the  lightness  and  ease  of 
its  flow,  the  crispness  and  pungency 
of  its  reflections,  the  freshness  and 
pertinence  of  its  observations.  Good 
conversation  is,  like  occasional  verse,  a 
patrician  art  which  Holmes  inherited. 
In  his  hands  it  is  the  instrument  by 
which  he  can  teach  without  being  di¬ 
dactic,  preach  without  sermonizing,  and 
amuse  without  offending  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  taste.  Here  the  want  of  con¬ 
structive  power  is  not  seriously  felt,  and 
the  perpetual  presence  of  the  autlior’s 
personality  is  a  positive  advantage. 
The  figures  on  the  stage  of  the  board¬ 
ing-house  require  no  individuality,  for 
they  are  only  the  puppets  with  which 
the  Autocrat  plays  at  his  pleasure. 
Holmes  did  not  wait  till  the  ago  of 
forty-eight  to  discover  the  best  means 
of  displaying  his  brilliant  gifts,  ^lore 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  he 
had  printed  in  i\\Q  Neio  England  Maga¬ 
zine  the  first  of  two  papers  called  “  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.” 
They  attracted  no  attention  ;  they  were, 
as  lie  himself  says,  “  the  crude  prod¬ 
ucts  of  his  uncombed  literary  boy¬ 
hood.”  But  the  idea  of  table-talk  was 
not  forgotten  by  their  author.  AVlien 
he  returned  to  his  early  experiment  of 
1831,  he  had  gained  the  reflective  ma¬ 
turity,  the  varied  experience,  the  ripe¬ 
ness  of  judgment  which  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  essayist.  The  liest 
work  of  a  Lamb,  a  Sterne,  or  a  Mon¬ 
taigne  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  middle  life. 

It  is  by  the  Autocrat  that  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  the  name  of  Holmes  will  live.  The 
three  volumes  of  table-talk  which  form 
the  series  are  unequal  in  merit.  Tliey 
are  neither  narratives  nor  dramas  ;  but 
collectively  they  form  a  treasure-house 
of  practical  philosophy.  Incompar¬ 
ably  Ihe  best  is  the  first  of  the  sc-ics, 
and  it  also  contains  two  poems  which, 
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in  very  different  styles,  are  two  of  the 
best  representatives  of  his  poetic  gifts. — 
“  The  Chambered  Nautilus”  and  ”  The 
One-TIoss  Shay.”  The  simple  move¬ 
ment,  the  easy  play,  the  frankness  of 
the  whole  give  it  the  appearance  and 
the  charm  of  a  spoken  soliloquy.  We 
see  the  thought  first  as  it  appears  in 
the  rough  clay,  then  pinched  and  patted 
here  and  there,  till  it  is  moulded  into 
the  share  of  aphorism,  or  epigram,  or 
apophthegm.  Out  of  the  medley  of 
unexpected  thoughts  and  quaint  satire 
shine  gleams  of  deeper  feeling,  sparks 
of  brilliant  fancy,  penetrating  rays  of 
insight  into  men  and  things.  It  is  full 
of  earnest  purpose  ;  but  the  fight  for 
the  conditions  of  healthy  national  ex¬ 
istence,  the  pursuit  of  mental  truth, 
the  effort  to  enforce  the  laws  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  experience  are  conveyed 
by  humorous  suggestions,  condensed 
into  proverbs  of  homely  wisdom,  en¬ 
forced  by  grotesque  contrasts,  drollery, 
and  pathos.  His  nimbleness  of  wit 
and  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  re¬ 
semblances  whicb  underlie  apparent 
incongruities  enable  bim  to  expound 
his  subject  by  a  variety  of  ingenious 
images,  to  decorate  it  with  novel  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  fresh  side  lights  gathered 
from  the  maturity  of  his  practical  and 
reflective  experience. 

'J'lie  whole  of  the  series  is  replete 
with  a  humor  which  in  America  is  rare, 
if  not  peculiar  to  Holmes.  One  set  of 
circumstances  checked,  another  fos¬ 
tered  the  growth  of  humor  in  the  New 
World.  Out  of  the  shock  of  the  op¬ 
posing  tides  emerged  the  matter-of- 
fact,  dry,  sarcastic  character  of  the  na¬ 
tional  product.  Puritan  grimness  re¬ 
strained  the  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
enforced  the  duty  of  concealing  ridicu¬ 
lous  ideas,  and  so  determined  its  de¬ 
mure,  covert  character.  At  the  same 
time  the  meeting  of  savagery  and  civ¬ 
ilization  sharpened  to  their  keenest 
edge  the  sense  of  incongruities,  the 
perception  of  concealed  analogies,  the 
appreciation  of  hidden  resemblances. 
The  native  wit  bears  upon  it  the  stamp 
of  the  influences  of  two  contending 
forces.  The  broad  buffoonery  which 
often  does  duty  for  it  is  not  a  national 
product,  though  the  attempt  to  obtain 


the  sanction  of  Biblical  phraseology 
undoubtedly  represents  one  effect,  and 
not  always  the  "most  pleasing  one,  of 
this  union  of  natural  laughter  and  in¬ 
herited  sternness. 

Holmes’s  humor  was  not  the  lean, 
joyous,  silent  laugh  of  the  Puritan.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  he  is  never 
a  mere  buffoon,  and  never  attempts  to 
eke  out  the  poverty  of  his  jest  by  flavor¬ 
ing  it  with  the  language  of  the  Bible. 
His  humor  is  not  dry,  sarcastic,  rasp¬ 
ing,  cynical.  It  is  the  expression  of  a 
nature  neither  stoical  nor  ascetic,  but 
cheerful,  genial,  and  optimistic.  It 
has  the  slyness  of  natural  gayety  rather 
than  the  demureness  of  conscious  self¬ 
repression.  It  is  sweet,  wholesome, 
sympathetic,  kindly,  at  once  enjoying 
and  enjoyable.  It  recognizes  no  moral 
evil  in  that  happiness  and  delight  of 
existence  which  Puritanism  placed 
under  so  severe  an  interdict.  It  rests 
on  a  deeper  basis  than  mere  intellectual 
quickness  or  the  keen  perception  of 
whimsical  contrasts  and  absurd  resem¬ 
blances.  It  does  not  depend  for  its 
effect  on  tbe  shock  of  surprise,  on  the 
raciness  of  exaggeration,  or  on  the 
irony  of  understatement.  There  is  in 
it  something  of  the  large  humanity 
without  the  playful  yet  pathetic  wist¬ 
fulness  of  Thackeray.  Both  men  ap¬ 
proach  their  subject  through  the  heart 
as  well  as  through  the  head.  There  is 
neither  cynical  scorn  nor  ungenerous 
contempt  in  the  humor  of  either.  But 
the  American  is  more  confident  in  the 
progress  of  the  world,  more  hopeful  of 
society,  more  convinced  of  the  natural 
goodness  of  his  fellow-men.  The  one 
is,  as  it  were,  the  product  of  the  sad¬ 
dened  experiences  of  an  Old  World, 
the  other  of  the  buoyant  optimism  that 
belongs  to  a  society  which  is  still  in  its 
youth.  Holmes’s  kumor  bears  re-read¬ 
ing,  because  it  draws  its  inspiration 
from  a  deep  but  tender  insight  into 
human  character  and  from  the  genial 
interest  in  life  of  a  kindly-hearted,  gen- 
erous-natured  man.  No  writer  did 
more  in  his  generation  to  soften  the 
harshness  of  the  Puritan  temper,  or  to 
disperse  with  the  cheerful  warmth  of 
innocent  enjoyment  the  chilling  gloom 
of  its  austere  rule  in  New  England. 
For  this,  even  more  than  for  his  purely 
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literary  influences,  he  deserved,  and  collection  of  his  letters,  is  a  book  to  be 
gained,  the  affection  of  his  fellow-coun-  expected  with  interest.  Meanwhile  the 
trymen.  best  preparation  for  such  a  book  is  a 

We  have  gathered  our  brief  sketch  study  of  the  light  which  his  writings 
of  Holmes’s  life  and  works  from  the  throw  on  the  character  of  a  man  who, 
excellent  Riverside  edition  of  his  writ-  in  his  own  prose  and  verse,  has  been 
ings.  A  full  biography  of  the  Auto-  his  own  Bdswell. — Quarterly  Review. 
crat,  containing,  as  it  doubtless  will,  a 
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It  is  perhaps  little  remembered  by  a 
younger  generation  that  so  late  as  five- 
and-tliirty  years  ago  English  sentinels 
did  duty  on  the  walls  of  the  great  city 
of  Pekin.  There  was  a  reference  to 
th  8  lately  in  the  Press,  when  it  was 
stated  that  the  capital  of  China  was 
talcen  and  pillaged  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  assertion  is  hardly  correct. 
Taken  it  was  ;  pillaged  it  was  not,  al¬ 
though  the  sacking  and  burning  of  the 
Emperor’s  summer  palace,  some  five 
miles  distant  from  the  city  itself,  may 
well  have  led  to  that  misapprehension. 
This  deed  of  retribution  was  a  just  and 
very  necessary  reprisal  for  an  act  of 
gross  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  which  led  to  the  torture  and  cruel 
death  of  several  Europeans. 

In  the  autumn  of  1860  the  English 
expeditionary  force,  under  General  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  aided  by  a  smaller  French 
contingent,  commanded  by  General 
Montauban  afterward  Comte  de  Pali- 
kao,  had  taken  the  celebrated  Taku 
forts,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei- Ho,  and 
occupied  the  city  of  Tien-Sin  thirty-five 
miles  higher  up  the  river.  Here  the 
false  negotiations,  commenced  by  the 
Chinese  in  order  to  gain  time,  having 
been  broken  off,  and  the  allied  forces 
in  full  march  upon  Pekin,  peace  was 
again  sued  for,  and  it  was  agreed  on 
both  sides  that  the  preliminaries  should 
take  place  at  Tung-Chow,  a  town  at 
the  head  of  the  navigable  portion  of 
the  Pei- Ho,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
walls  of  the  capital  city. 

With  the  object,  then,  of  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  housing  and  provision¬ 
ing  the  troops,  while  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  being  discussed,  a  party 
of  English  officers,  interpreters,  and 


officials,  to  the  number  of  about  forty, 
including  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Harrv) 
Parkes,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Loch, 
Mr.  Bowlby  (special  correspondent  of 
The  Times),  Mr.  de  Norman  and  others, 
together  with  a  like  number  of  French 
officials,  was  sent  forward  in  advance 
of  the  army  to  Tung-Chow,  escorted  by 
five  troopers  of  the  First  (King’s)  Dra¬ 
goon  Guards  and  a  small  detachment 
of  Indian  cavalry  under  Lieutenant 
Anderson.  The  party,  in  high  spirits 
and  with  light  hearts,  entered  Kung- 
Chow,  little  recking  of  the  terrible 
fate  which  was  very  shortly  to  befall 
them.  They  had  commenced  their  in¬ 
spection  of  the  place,  and  were  busily 
engaged  in  making  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements,  when  the -Chinese  army 
outside  the  walls,  lying  between  them 
and  our  own  forces,  suddenly  got  under 
arms,  and,  cutting  off  retreat  from  the 
town,  enclosed  the  unsuspicious  advance 
guard  like  rats  in  a  trap. 

General  Sir  Beauchamp  Walker,  then 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  with  an  officer  of 
the  Commissariat  Department,  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  four  troopers  of  tlie 
King’s  Dragoon  Guards,  becoming 
aware  of  what  was  going  on  outside, 
sent  at  once  to  warn  those  in  the  town 
of  their  danger.  At  the  same  time  a 
French  officer,  named  Ader,  and  his 
orderly  were  suddenly  attacked,  and 
Walker  with  his  companions  galloped 
off  to  their  rescue.  The  two  French¬ 
men  made  a  gallant  fight  of  it,  but 
were  presently  disarmed,  cut  down, 
and  hacked  to  pieces  ;  not,  however, 
before  the  brave  officer  had,  by  a  su¬ 
preme  effort,  raised  himself  from  the 
ground,  and  shouted  with  his  last 
breath  to  the  Englishman,  “  Make  for 
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the  camp,  Colonel,  and  tell  them  there 
what  these  curs  are  doing.” 

Then  Walker  and  his  little  band 
dashed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  and  cut 
their  way  through  the  Chinese  army 
amid  a  storm  of  bullets.  They  did 
not,  however,  regain  the  English  lines 
without  paying  toll.  Colonel  Walker 
and  Mr.  Thompson  were  both  wounded  ; 
the  former  in  the  hand,  when  his  sword 
was  wrested  from  him  in  the  mtVee,  and 
the  latter  by  a  lance-thrust  in  the  back. 
The  four  dragoons  displayed  great  cool¬ 
ness  and  gallantry,  but  they  too  had  a 
man  hit ;  and  when  the  party,  gallop¬ 
ing  and  breathless,  approached  the 
front  of  the  advancing  English  troops, 

!  a  loose  horse,  wounded  and  riderless, 

'  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  Sir  Hope  Grant, 

I  who  was  riding  at  the  head  of  the  col- 

i  umn,  thus  dramatically  announcing 
that  “  bad  news  from  the  front"  which 
was  now  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  those 
who  had  so  marvellously  escaped. 

The  allied  commanders  had  pre¬ 
viously  become  aware  that  a  large  cav¬ 
alry  force  was  somewhere  in  front  of 
them  by  observing  the  remnants  of 
their  lateemcampments,  and  had,  none 
too  soon,  agreed  upon  a  jdan  if  obliged 
to  fight.  General  Montauban  wished 
to  attack  at  once  ;  but  Sir  Hope  Grant 
with  cooler  judgment  decided  to  give 
the  Chinese  a  chance  of  keeping  their 
promises,  rightly  saying  that  the  first 
shot  from  our  guns  would  be  the  death- 
warrant  of  our  people  in  Tung-Chow. 
.He  also  desired  to  wait  for  the  return 
of  Mr.  Parkes,  that  able  and  indefati¬ 
gable  interpreter,  who,  as  he  remarked, 
from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  and  their  ways  was  worth  an 
army  in  himself.  Now,  during  all  this 
time  and  to  the  very  last,  the  Chinese 
did  not  cease  to  keep  up  the  traitorous 
farce  of  sending  mandarin  after  man¬ 
darin,  some  of  high  rank  and  with 
many  retainers,  to  arrange  the  details 
of  our  reception.  The  last  one  arrived 
but  an  hour  before  Colonel  Walker’s 
party,  chased  and  wounded,  was  seen 
scouring  across  the  plain,  and  had  the 
effrontery  to  demand  an  interview  with 
Lord  Elgin,  to  settle  the  ceremony  of 
the  Ambassador’s  entry  into  Pekin  to 
ratify  the  treaty  of  peace.  Sir  Hope 
(rrant  told  him  that  the  ambassadors 
did  not  march  with  the  advance  guard 


of  the  army  ;  but  since  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  etiquette,  he  would  like  to 
know  why  the  place  appointed  for  our 
reception  was  occupied  by  a  Tartar 
army.  The  mandarin,  not  a  whit  dis¬ 
comfited,  coolly  replied  that  there  must 
have  been  some  misunderstanding,  and 
that  he  would  go  immediately  and  or¬ 
der  the  Tartar  army  to  retire. 

That  treachery  was  afoot  there  could 
no  longer  be  any  possible  doubt,  and 
an  instant  attack  was  decided  on. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  for 
the  allied  forces  did  not  amount  at 
most  to  four  thousand  *  all  told,  and 
could  ill  afford  to  hesitate  in  front  of 
thirty  thousand  Orientals.  As  General 
Montauban  had  no  cavalry,  except  a 
small  personal  escort  of  Spahis,  Sir 
Hope  Grant  had  as  an  act  of  friendly 
courtesy  lent  him  a  squadron  of  Sikhs, 
which  he  very  presently  made  use  of. 

The  two  cornrnanders  shook  hands 
in  front  of  the  troops,  and  Montauban 
dashed  off  to  open  the  engagement  on 
the  right,  by  advancing  and  turning 
the  left  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  drive 
them  under  the  fire  of  the  English 
guns.  After  some  cannonading  Mon¬ 
tauban  ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge. 
Away  went  the  little  band,  lances  down 
and  heels  in,  Sikh  and  Mussulman  knee 
to  knee,  with  white  turban  and  red 
bunions  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and 
ploughed  a  big  furrow  as  they  went, 
far  as  the  eye  could  follow,  in  the  Tar¬ 
tar  host.  They  reached  a  battery  of 
live  bronze  guns,  which  they  took, 
sabring  the  gunners  at  their  posts,  and 
themselves  losing  one  French  officer 
killed  and  another  wounded. 

Montauban  continued  his  advance, 
and  presently  came  upon  sixty  bronze 
guns  [ilaced  in  battery  on  the  bank  of 
the  Imperial  canal.  A  flank  fire  of 
artillery  was  brought  to  bear ;  they 
were  quickly  dismounted,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  the  Tartar  army  was  thrown  into 
confusion,  which  was  the  prelude  of 
retreat,  aHer  losing  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon. 

It  was  now  two  o’clock  ;  the  battle 


*  The  force  originally  embarked  at  Talien- 
Wan  for  the  front  waa  eleven  thonaand  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  six  thousand  seven  hundred  French 
but  the  ambassadors,  not  suspecting  treach¬ 
ery,  had  advanced  from  Tien  tsin  with  a  small 
force  only. 
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of  Chankiawan  had  been  fought  and 
won  against  Sankolinsin’s  best  troops, 
his  braves,  and  his  Tiger  Guards.* 
Our  troops  had  been  nine  hours  under 
arms  without  food,  and  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  rest  for  awhile. 

But  what  of  our  captives  at  Tung- 
Chow  ?  •  As  soon  as  the  battle  was 
over,  a  demand  was  immediately  sent 
to  the  Taotai,  or  goveriior  of  Tung- 
Chow,  still  a  mile  or  two  distant,  to 
give  up  the  prisoners.  He  replied  that 
they  had  been  taken  away,  and  that  he 
knew  nothing  more  about  them.  We 
know  now,  but  we  did  not  know  then, 
that  they  had  been  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  green*  withes,  thrown  into 
common  country  carts,  and  sent  off, 
some  first  to  the  summer  palace,  to 
gratify  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
ladies,  and  then  to  forts  farther  up  the 
country,  there  to  be  murdered  or  to 
die,  while  others  were  sent  direct  to 
Pekin.  At  Pekin  they  were  put  in 
cages,  horribly  treated,  and  many  of 
them  done  to  death  after  days  of  tor¬ 
ture.  Two, — Captain  Brabazon,  K.  A., 
and  the  good  Abbe  Duluc — were  e.xe- 
cuted  on  the  field,  after  the  battle  at 
Palikao  Bridge  some  days  later.  Of 
these  nothing  was  ever  found  but  a 
small  piece  of  an  artillery  overall,  and 
a  bit  of  the  missionary’s  cassock.  A 
year  later  still,  and  parental  affection 
brought  to  China  the  father  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  oflfieer,  in  search  of  the  remains, 
or  some  little  relic  of  his  lost  son  ;  but 
a  careful  and  anxious  personal  exami¬ 
nation  led  to  no  discovery,  and  to  this 
day  his  resting  place  remains  unknown. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  view  of  these 
proceedings,  that  an  edict  from  the 
Chinese  Emperor  had  been  found  in 
the  pocket  of  a  mandarin  of  high  rank, 
who  was  killed  at  Taku,  directing  all 
his  subjects,  soldiers  or  peaceful  citi¬ 
zens,  townsmen  or  country  laborers,  to 
kill  and  destroy  the  barbarians,  as  they 


*  Sankolinsin  was  the  Chinese  commander- 
in  chief,  a  man  of  great  repute  among  them,  and 
his  Tiger  Guards  were  dressed  in  yellow  and 
black  striped  uniforms,  to  imitate  the  beast. 
He  isdescribed  as  a  burly  looking  Tartar,  rather 
short,  and  with  a  red  pimply  face,  as  if  he  in¬ 
dulged  too  much  in  s'lmshu,  the  native  spirit 
of  the  country.  Our  soldiers  called  him  Sam 
Gollinson,  and  declared,  in  their  fun,  that  he 
was  a  runaway  Iiishman  from  the  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines. 


would  malicious  beasts,  by  all  and  every 
means  in  their  power.  This  manifesto 
further  put  a  price  on  the  heads  of  the 
ambassadors  and  generals,  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  and  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  respectively,  and 
on  those  of  lower  ranks  in  proportion. 
After  such  an  invitation  from  the  Son 
of  Heaven  to  his  people,  no  wonder 
that  cruelties  of  fiendish  ingenuity  were 
perpetrated. 

Tdie  prisoners  being  no  longer  in 
Tung-Chow,  and  the  Chinese  army  hav¬ 
ing  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  place, 
it  was  decided  to  pass  that  town  and 
march  straight  on  Pekin. 

Now  the  Chinese  mandarins  had  de¬ 
termined  to  play  their  last  card,  and 
make  a  final  stand  at  Palikao  JJridge,  a 
handsome  white  stone  structure  over 
the  canal  which  joins  Tung-Chow  with 
Pekin  and  completes  the  water-way  be¬ 
tween  the  capital  and  the  sea.  llerc 
they  had  assembled  a  vast  mass  of  cav¬ 
alry,  which,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  be 
their  best  arm,  supported  by  gnus  and 
infantry  ;  they  numbered  between  fifty 
and  sixty  thousand  men,  the  Allies  per¬ 
haps  five  thousand.  On  the  morning 
of  the  21st  of  September,  then,  three 
days  after  the  battle  of  Changkiawan, 
the  Allies  marched  to  the  attack,  and 
the  battle  commenced.  The  Tartar 
cavalry  manoeuvred  silently  and  with 
great  precision,  taking  their  general 
orders  by  flag-signal  from  a  gigantic 
Tartar,  who  stood  near  the  head  of  the 
bridge,  with  an  enormous  flag  of  black 
and  gold,  and  acted  as  a  sort  of  fugle¬ 
man  to  convey  the  directions  of  tlieir 
commander-in-chief. 

More  than  once  did  the  mounted 
masses  charge  steadily  up  to  within  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  of  the  French  line,  quick¬ 
ly  correcting  the  confusion  caused  in 
their  leading  ranks  by  a  withering  in¬ 
fantry  fire,  and  returning  in  fresh 
masses  to  the  attack.  Enveloping  the 
small  allied  force  was  evidently  the 
plan,  and  several  well  executed  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  get  round  our 
flanks,  and  also  between  us  and  the 
Frencli  ;  but  Armstrong  shells  and 
French  shrapnel  did  their  work,  and 
presently  the  heavy  masses  began  to 
break,  and  a  gentle,  though  fairly  or¬ 
derly,  movement  to  the  rear  com¬ 
menced.  Ere  this  had  set  in,  however, 
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the  English  cavalry  force,  consisting  of 
Fane’s  and  Probyn’s  Sikh  Irregulars, 
and  two  squadrons  of  the  King’s 
Dragoon  Guards,  had  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  they  did  not  fail  to 
seize,  the  ground  being  flat  and  favor¬ 
able  to  the  action  of  cavalry.  Thirst¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  of  avenging  the  base 
trick  which  had  entrapped  their  com¬ 
rades,  every  man’s  blood  was  up  when 
the  welcome  order  came  to  charge. 

Then  did  lancer  and  dragoon  set 
their  teeth,  and  with  willing  arms  and 
braced-up  sinews  prepare  to  take  sig¬ 
nal  vengeance  on  the  treacherous  Tar¬ 
tars.  The  English  squadrons  were  on 
the  right,  with  Fane’s  Sikhs  on  their 
left,  Probyn’s  regiment  being  in  re¬ 
serve.  The  enemy  awaited  them  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  sunken  road, 
with  a  four-foot  drop  into  it,  and  a 
six  foot  bank  on  the  other  side.  The 
Tartars  had  chosen  their  position  cun¬ 
ningly,  expecting  the  “  Barbarians”  to 
tunible  into  the  road,  or  at  any  rate  to 
be  put  into  some  disorder  by  it.  On 
came  the  English,  a  glittering  ava¬ 
lanche  of  steel  and,  although  the  sunk¬ 
en  road  and  banks  shook  for  an  instant 
the  symmetry  of  the  charge,  they  sur¬ 
mounted  them,  and  were  in  another 
moment  among  the  Tartars,  who, 
mounted  on  their  stout  and  hardy 
cobs,  were  just  the  height  for  the 
dragoon’s  sword-arms.  The  Sikhs, 
separated  by  a  village  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  did  almost  equal  execution  on  the 
left ;  but  a  dry  ditch  put  down  most 
of  their  rear  rank,  so  that  they  account¬ 
ed  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  die  enemy, 
as  against  two  hundred  cut  down  by 
the  dragoons.  But  justice  in  China 
rarely  falls  on  the  right  shoulders.  The 
mandarins,  or  governing  class,  who  com¬ 
mit  these  crimes,  take  good  care  to  be 
the  first  to  absent  themselves  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes.  The  huge  sig¬ 
nal-man  at  the  bridge-head  remained, 
as  if  with  a  charmed  life,  to  the  very 
last.  Cool,  erect,  and  regardless  of  the 
slaughter  around  him,  he  stood  his 
ground  with  sublime  courage  ;  never 
attempting  to  budge  an  inch,  even 
when  left  alone  among  the  dead,  until 
at  last  he  fell,  shattered  by  a  French 
shell  which  severed  the  arm  from  the 
body,  the  great  flag  falling  with  it,  the 
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hand  stilh  grasping  the  pole.  He  fell 
amid  the  admiration  of  his  foes. 

There  was  nothing  now  between  the 
Allies  and  the  capital,  nothing  to  save 
it,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
with  the  “  Barbarians”  at  their  gates 
and  the  Emperor  on  the  point  of  flight, 
'the  stupid  arrogance  and  incredible 
pride  of  the  Celestials  still  held  their 
ground,  and  the  prisoners  were  not 
given  up.  Temporizing  and  excuses 
were  again  resorted  to.  The  prisoneis 
were  very  well,  it  was  said  ;  their  pres¬ 
ence  at  Pekin  was  a  guarantee  of  our 
pacific  intentions  ;  they  would  be  given 
up  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
and  we  had  withdrawn  our  troops. 
Such  were  the  blinds  put  forward  by 
that  same  Prince  Kung,  brother  of  the 
Emperor  of  that  time  and  uncle  of  the 
present  occupier  of  the  Dragon  Throne, 
who  then,  as  now,  was  at  the  head  and 
front  of  the  negotiations.  A  fortnight 
had  been  wasted  in  foolish  talk,  which 
ended  in  nothing  ;  the  prisoners  had 
not  been  returned  ;  the  cold  weather 
was  approaching,  and  on  the  5th  of 
October  Lord  Elgin  found  himself 
obliged  to  direct  the  troops  to  advance 
upon  Pekin. 

On  the  following  day  the  two  armies, 
marching  within  easy  distance  and  sight 
of  one  another,  soon  found  themselves 
within  view  of  the  capital. 

Suddenly  the  French  were  missed  ; 
and  now  occurred  a  circumstance  which 
caused  some  sore  feeling  at  the  time, 
and  much  discussion  in  the  future. 
The  French,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
found  themselves  at  Yuen-Min-Yuen, 
the  Emperor  of  China’s  world-famed 
summer  palace,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  first  range  of  hills  about  five  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  the  capital.  They 
at  once  proceeded  to  pillage  it,  v/hile 
our  cavalry  brigade,  which  had  lost 
touch  of  our  own  force  and  had  joined 
the  French,  occupied  itself  in  outpost 
duty  round  the  vast  enclosure  to  guard 
against  surprise.  As  for  the  rest  of 
our  force,  they  made  unavailing  search 
for  the  French  in  every  direction  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  when 
night  fell  bivouacked  in  front  of  Pekin 
in  the  position  Sir  Hope  Grant  had 
previously  agreed  upon  with  General 
Montauban.  At  daybreak  on  the  next 
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morning,  October  7th,  Colonel  (now 
Field- Marshal  Viscount)  Wolseley, 
Deputy-Assistant-Quarter  -  Master  Gen¬ 
eral,  was  sent  out  to  find  our  allies. 
Taking  an  escort  of  cavalry,  he  made 
a  cast  or  two  in  the  direction  of 
the  summer  palace,  and  soon  hit  off 
the  trail  of  our  cavalry  and  of  the 
French.  Following  it  up  for  some 
miles,  he  came  upon  our  busy  allies  at 
Yuen-Min-Yuen,  and  then  returned  to 
Pekin  to  pilot  Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  Hope 
Grant  to  the  spot.  It  may  well  be  that 
Colonel  Wolseley  made  a  shrewd  guess 
as  to  the  most  likely  direction  in  which 
to  make  his  casts,  and  certain  it  is  that 
he  was  very  quickly  successful. 

The  French  continued  their  plunder¬ 
ing,  and  they  make  some  plausible  and 
even  probable  excuses  as  to  how  the 
sacking  originally  commenced,  and 
other  palliations  (Yiot  altogether  cred¬ 
itable  to  the  discipline  of  their  troops) 
as  to  why  it  continued  ;  but  neither 
one  nor  the  other  disjmse  of  the  main 
question  why  they  were  there  at  all, 
seeing  that  it  was  our  day  for  marching 
in  front.  The  English  version  is,  that 
the  two  forces,  having  agreed  to  march 
in  two  columns  side  by  side,  the  French 
halted  on  the  way  until  the  English 
force  was  out  of  sight,  and  then,  with¬ 
out  a  wora  of  warning,  made  a  flank 
march  direct  on  the  summer  palace, 
leaving  the  English  to  do  what  they 
liked.  The  French*  account  states 
that,  after  halting  parallel  with  the 
English  within  sight  of  Pekin,  some 
prisoners  were  captured  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  wood,  who  confessed  that  the  Tar¬ 
tar  camp  of  ten  thousand  men  was 
close  at  hand  ;  that  the  French  col¬ 
umn  at  once  unpiled  arms,  and  marched 
to  attack  the  lehof  the  camp,  while  the 
English  column,  marching  ahead,  was 
to  attack  the  right ;  that  the  English 
gradually  widened  the  distance  between 
the  two  forces,  and  were  Anally  lost  to 
view.  The  Tartar  camp  was  found  to 
be  evacuated,  and  then  the  French 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  “  A  few  minutes 
afterward,  an  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Grant’s  arrived  to  warn  the  French 
commander-in-chief  that,  according  to 
information  obtained  from  his  spies. 


*  Journal  d'un  Interprete  en  Chine  par  le 
Comte  d'Herisson  ;  Paris,  1889. 
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the  Tartar  army  had  retired  to  Yuen- 
Min-Yuen.”  lie  further  proceeds  to 
make  the  surprising  statement  tlmt 
”  General  Grant  announced  that  ho 
was  going  there,  and  prayed  his  col¬ 
league  to  go  there  too  and  that 
thereupon,  ”  General  Montauban  gave 
the  necessary  orders  for  the  march  to 
Ilai  Tien,  the  village  near  the  palace.” 

The  record  of  events  hardly  bears 
out  this  account.  At  the  time  spoken 
of,  it  would  seem  that  the  English  had 
already  lost  touch  of  the  French,  were 
scouring  the  country  to  find  them,  and 
did  not  actually  find  them  until  they 
were  discovered  next  day  at  the  sum¬ 
mer  palace  by  Colonel  W olseley.  There¬ 
fore  an  aide-de-camp  could  not  have 
been  sent  to  them  with  instructions  to 
proceed  there.  Again,  had  there  been 
any  order  given  or  request  made  to 
march  on  the  summer  palace,  then 
there  could'  have  been  no  douirt  as  to 
where  the  French  column  was,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  to  look 
for  it. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must,  in  justice 
to  our  allies,  quote  a  sentence  from  a 
curt  diary  of  events,  written  on  a 
stained  sheet  of  thin  letter-paper, 
which  has  been  kindly  lent  to  me  by 
Professor  Douglas,  who  does  not  know 
by  whom  it  was  written,  but  fancies  it 
may  have  been  the  work  of  our  com¬ 
mon  friend  Charles  Gordon.  In  this 
view  I  share,  for  the  writing,  which  is 
well  known  to  me,  I  believe  to  be  his. 
The  sentence  runs  as  follows  :  *•  Octo¬ 
ber  5th  (6th  ?)  :  Pushed  on  to  the  Tartar 
camp  at  the  Anting  gate,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  intending  to  rendez¬ 
vous  at  the  summer  palace  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  British  General,  however, 
changed  his  mind  and  halted  at  the 
Tishing  gate  after  the  Tartars  were 
driven  away,  but  the  French  pushed 
on  and  got  possession  of  the  chief  gate 
of  the  summer  palace,  which  was  de¬ 
fended  by  some  eunuchs.”  This  would 
certainly  seem  to  throw  some  doubt  on 
the  original  destination  of  the  day’s 
march. 

Sir  Hope  Grant  joined  his  forces  to 
the  French  at  the  palace,  and  then  the 
removal  of  what  remained  of  the  valu¬ 
ables  was  methodically  carried  out,  the 
soldiers  working  in  parties  under  tiieir 
ofticers ;  a  prize  committee  was  ap- 
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pointed,  and  everything  which  had 
been  collected  was  sold  by  auction  at 
very  high  prices  for  the  beneGt  of  the 
prize  fund. 

To  describe  the  splendors  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  palace  would  need  a  very  able  pen. 

I  have  heard  the  French  at  Yuen-Min- 
Yuen  likened  to  bees  on  a  summer  day, 
going  and  coming,  yellow  with  gold 
ornaments  and  imperial  satins,  gold 
watches  hanging  to  the  buttons  of  their 
uniforms,  their  pockets  stuffed  with 
splendid  embroideries  and  trumpery 
knick-knacks  mixed  with  priceless 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  playing 
magnificent  musical  boxes  as  they 
danced  with  excitement  upon  gorgeous 
silks  and  furs,  wliich  strewed  the  ground 
as  mere  dish-clouts  in  the  mud.  At 
last  the  wealth  so  palled  upon  these 
busy  toilers  that,  tiring  of  the  work, 
they  turned  to  divert  themselves  with 
smasliing  the  vast  mirrors  on  the  walls. 
It  was  the  very  delirium  of  loot  ! 

The  French  writer,  from  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  notices  the  curi¬ 
ous  fact  that  many  of  his  countrymen 
were  more  attracted  by  a  mechanical 
or  clockwork  curiosity  than  by  the 
richest  jewels.  He  describes  the  din 
and  disturbance  of  the  following  night, 
when  the  whole  camp  rang  with  the 
drumnnng  of  toy  rabbits  to  the  shrill 
accompaniments  of  toy  monkeys  beat¬ 
ing  cymbals,  flutes,  clarionets,  and  the 
singing  of  various  mechanical  birds  ; 
these  sounds,  with  the  striking  of 
alarum  clocks  and  the  repertory  of  a 
thousand  musical  boxes  in  every  key, 
were  mingled  with  the  sonorous  laugh¬ 
ter  of  “  ces  gens  si  faciles  d  ainuser.” 
He  may  well  say  of  the  scene  that  it 
was  a  nightmare. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
English  had  no  share  in  all  this.  It 
was  an  act  of  retaliation  in  which  we 
too  took  our  part,  and,  after  what  may 
be  called  the  official  clearance  was  over, 
some  valuable  prizes  were  found.  For 
instance,  on  asking  a  friend  who  had 
entered  with  the  cavalry  whether  he 
had  secured  anything  of  interest,  he 
leisurely  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  brought  out  a  loose  handful  of 
pearls,  some  as  large  as  the  end  of 
one^s  third  finger,  quietly  observing, 
“  Yes,  I  got  a  few  of  these,  and  one 
or  two  other  odd  things.”  One  of  the 
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other  odd  things  was  a  skull,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  a  former  Emperor,  lined 
inside  with  pure  gold,  and  standing  on 
a  solid  tripod  of  the  precious  metal, 
with  a  ladle  of  the  same  belonging  to 
it.  It  Wits  said  to  be  used,  on  certain 
festive  occasions,  as  a  punch-bowl. 
Then  there  was  the  lucky  individual 
who  stumbled  across  a  large  joss,  or 
sacred  image,  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  which,  upset  from  its  pedes¬ 
tal,  was  lying  on  tlie  floor  rejected  by 
all  comers  as  valueless.  But  the  lucky 
one  had  not  been  through  the  Indian 
Mutiny  for  nothing  ;  a  touchstone  came 
from  his  pocket,  and  the  golden  joss 
found  its  way  to  England,  w  lie  re  a 
sum,  variously  stated  at  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  rewarded 
the  intelligent  investigator.  A  pair  of 
chased  gold  claret-jugs  of  European 
make,  no  doubt  sent  out  as  a  present  to 
his  Celestial  majesty,  came  into  the 
hands  of  an  acquaintance  for  the  mod¬ 
est  price  of  a  sovereign  and  a  bottle  of 
whiskey.  Comte  d’llerisson  mentions 
that  his  orderly,  an  Arab  Spain, 
brought  him  two  handfuls  of  pearls, 
which  lie  refused,  but  which  a  brother 
officer  bought  for  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
True,  brandy  was  expensive,  and  cost 
a  hundred  francs  the  bottle  ;  but  the 
pearls  sold  afterward  for  thirty-five 
thousand  francs.  Pearls  and  beauti¬ 
fully  carved  lumps  of  ivory  seem  to 
have  been  the  favorite  ornaments, 
strung  loosely  on  to  the  embroidered 
tabliers,  or  ephods,  worn  in  front  by 
the  great  mandarins.  Most  of  the 
pearhs  were  in  consequence  bored,  as  is 
usual  in  the  East. 

I  take  this  description  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Palace  (which  I  visited  about  a 
week  after  the  sack)  from  llennie’s 
British  Arms  in  China, 

From  the  place  at  which  it  wae  first  entered 
by  the  French  on  the  Gth  of  October,  it  was  at 
least  six  or  seven  miles  before  the  last  build¬ 
ing  was  reached  ;  over  this  large  extent  of 
ground  were  gardens,  palaces,  temples,  and 
pagodas  on  artificial  hills  ;  some  of  them  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  forest 
trees  of  all  kinds  covering  their  sides,  through 
the  green  foliage  of  which  were  seen  the  yel¬ 
low  tiled  roofs  of  the  various  imperial  resi¬ 
dences.  A  large  lake  lay  buried  in  the  midst 
of  these  wooded  hills,  with  two  or  three  islands 
on  it,  with  picturesque  buildings,  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  quaint  but  beautiful  stone 
bridges.  On  one  side  of  the  lake,  extending 
29 
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npward  of  two  miles,  winding  in  and  oat 
among  grottoes  and  through  flower  gardens, 
roofed  in  by  flowering  creepers,  w'as  the  favor¬ 
ite  walk  of  the  Emperor  and  bis  conrt ;  in 
some  places,  where  the  palaces  came  to  the 
water's  edge,  the  walk  was  carried  past  them 
on  a  light  and  beautiful  stone  terrace,  over¬ 
hanging  the  lake.  There  were  forty  palaces 
in  all.  the  imperial  yellow  everywhere  pre¬ 
dominating,  even  to  the  tiles  of  the  turned-up 
roofs,  as  indeed  did  the  five  clawed  dragon  in 
all  the  ornamentation. 

The  lake  was  full  of  gold-hsh  with 
many  beautiful  water-birds  on  it ;  and 
everywhere  about  the  place  roamed  lit¬ 
tle  Chinese  pug-dogs,  sniffing  discon¬ 
solately  for  their  lost  mistresses.  But 
all  the  ladies  had  not  departed,  as  an 
amusing  experience  of  Comte  d’lleris- 
son  proves.  Having  seen  enough  of 
looting,  he  strolled  into  the  park,  and 
jumping  into  a  lacquered  gondola 
rowed  otf  to  inspect  an  island  palace 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  On  enter¬ 
ing  the  chief  room,  which  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  yellow  sofas,  like  Turkish 
divans,  he  thought  he  heard  a  sound  as 
of  some  one  breathing.  With  his  hand 
on  his  sword-hilt  he  kicked  over  one 
of  the  sofas  which  seemed  rather  bulky, 
when  out  tumbled  a  lovely  young  crea¬ 
ture,  dressed  like  an  empress,  in  pre¬ 
cious  embroidered  silk  tissue,  who 
promptly  prosti'ated  herself  with  her 
back  to  the  intruder,  striking  her  fore¬ 
head  on  the  ground,  and  discovering 
her  beautiful  black  tresses  fastened  by 
enormous  gold  pins  to  match  the  long 
golden  nails  fitted  to  every  finger. 
When  she  had  been  raised  and  reas¬ 
sured,  the  other  sofa  seats  began  to  en¬ 
large  themselves  little  by  little,  and 
shortly  the  young  interpreter  found 
himself  surrounded  by  twenty-seven 
beauteous  damsels  of  the  imperial 
harem.  The  situation  was  serious ; 
but  he  gallantly  took  charge  and  fer¬ 
ried  them  across  the  lake,  nine  at  a 
time,  in  the  gondola,  disembarking 
them  out  of  sight  at  a  wash-house  con¬ 
taining  a  gorgeous  English  carriage 
(originally  sent  out  with  Lord  Macart¬ 
ney  as  a  present  from  George  the  Third 
to  the  Emperor,  and  apparently  never 
used),  and  finally  dispatching  them, 
after  an  awkward  encounter  with  one 
of  his  own  sergeants,  who  wished  to 
share  the  spoil,  on  three  carts  with  a 
safe-conduct  in  the  direction  of  Jehol, 


some  hundred  miles  to  the  northward, 
whither  their  imperial  owner  had  pre¬ 
cipitately  fled  a  few  days  before. 

On  the  8th  of  October  the  army  start¬ 
ed  for  Pekin  ;  and  on  the  saiiie  day 
Prince  Kung  tliought  fit  to  give  up  the 
prisoners,  or  rather  such  of  them  as 
remained  alive,  for  half  of  them  had 
been  tortured  to  death  or  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  It  was  only  then  tliat  we 
learned  from  the  lips  of  the  living  the 
fiendish  treatment  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected.  Tied  with  new  ropes, 
and  manacled  hand  and  foot,  they  were 
thrown  into  an  open  barred  court  at 
Pekin,  and  there  left  without  food,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  hot  sun  by  day  and  to  the 
trying  cold  of  night.  A  sentry  was 
placed  in  the  court,  who  kicked  them 
if  they  spoke,  and  forced  filth  into 
their  mouths  if  they  asked  for  food. 
Crowds  came  to  gaze  upon  them 
through  the  bar ;  water  was  poured 
upon  the  green  ropes  to  tighten  them, 
until  they  cut  into  the  flesh,  and  the 
hands  and  fingers  swelled  and  burst, 
exposing  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  until 
at  last  gangrene  set  in.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  some  went  mad,  and  after 
days  of  delirium  died,  their  bodies  being 
left  with  the  living  for  many  days ; 
others  were  murdered  outriglit,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  through  a  window 
into  a  pigsty.  Mr.  Parkes,  Mr.  Loch, 
and  one  Sikh  were  taken  direct  to 
Pekin,  thrown  into  the  filthy  common 
prison  with  murderers  and  burglars, 
but  in  different  dens  ;  heavy  irons  were 
fitted  round  their  waists,  necks,  hands, 
and  feet,  and  they  were  fastened  to  a 
beam  overhead  by  a  massive  chain. 
Mr.  Parkes  was  frequently  dragged  out 
for  interrogation  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  constantly  threatened  with  execu¬ 
tion  ;  the  mandarins  would  not  believe 
that  he  could  not  stop  the  advance  of 
the  British  army  and  himself  arrange 
the  terms  of  peace.  After  four  days 
he  was  taken  out  of  the  common  jail 
and  given  a  separate  room,  eight  feet 
square,  to  share  with  his  four  jailers. 
This  change  of  treatment  was  caused 
by  the  supersession  of  the  mandarin 
who  had  planned  the  treachery  at 
Tung-Chow  by  Prince  Kung,  a  more 
enlightened  man  as  Chinese  mandarins 
go,  although  quite  young  at  the  time. 
While  in  the  prison  a  pathetic  attempt 
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hail  been  made  by  Messrs.  Parkes  and 
Loch  to  communicate  with  one  an¬ 
other  by  singing  “  God  save  the 
Queen,”  but  after  the  first  note  their 
voices  had  broken  with  uncontrollable 
emotion.  Among  the  thrilling  inci¬ 
dents  of  these  days  of  anxious  expecta¬ 
tion  was  the  discovery  in  a  package  of 
clothes,  sent  by  their  friends  at  the 
camp,  of  a  worked  handkerchief  and 
embroidered  dress  shirt.  Such  strange 
articles  for  two  prisoners  aroused  Mr. 
Loch’s  suspicions,  and  he  discovered  a 
sentence  in  Hindustani,  almost  invisi- 
l)ly  worked  round  in  the  enibroidery, 
announcing  that  the  bombardment 
would  begin  on  the  third  day,  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  exact  position  of  their  place 
of  captivity.  One  may  conceive  how 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  prisoners 
rose  and  fell  as  they  read  ;  how  the 
zeal  of  their  friends  was  weighed  against 
the  risk  of  instant  death  on  the  sound 
of  the  first  gun.  “  That  shot,”  said 
llang-ki,  ”  will  be  the  signal  for  your 
execution.”  It  was  made  very  plain  to 
them  that  British  bombs  would  be  an¬ 
swered  by  prisoners’  heads.  A  few' 
days  afterward  they  were  again  warned 
for  execution  that  evening,  and  wrote 
their  farewell  letters,  but  were  once 
more  reprieved  until  the  morrow. 
Eventually,  on  the  twenty  first  day  of 
their  captivity,  they  were  put  into 
carts,  with  the  curtains  drawn,  told 
not  to  sh.ow  themselves,  and  sent  out 
of  the  city  through  an  immense  crowd, 
passing  the  great  gate  and  finding 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  first 
English  sentry  just  fifteen  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  Emperor’s  w'arrant  for  their 
execution  arrived  from  Jehol.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  have  prevented  that  warrant 
being  instantly  carried  out,  so  that  had 
the  smallest  hitch  or  delay  occurred 
their  lives  would,  after  all,  have  been 
sacrificed.  As  it  was,  they  owed  them 
almost  entirely  to  the  good  offices  of 
llang-ki.  Twenty-six  English  and 
Sikhs  had  been  entrapped  at  Tung- 
Chow,  and  thirteen  Frenchmen.  Of 
these,  only  eleven  English  and  six 
French  were  restored  alive.* 

The  two  armies  had  quartered  them¬ 
selves  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  out- 


*  See  Life  op  Sib  Habry  Pabees  ;  two  vols. 
London, 1894. 


side  the  Anting  gate,  and  the  difficulty 
now  was  to  find  any  one  to  negotiate 
with.  All  the  principal  mandarins  had 
taken  care  of  themselves  and  gone 
away,  leaving  only  seven  or  eight  insig¬ 
nificant  officials  in  the  city,  who  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  act. 
The  situation  was  embarrassing,  for, 
given  the  city  in  our  possession,  which 
was  an  easy  matter  now,  ‘still  there 
would  be  no  one  to  treat  with,  and  our 
object  was,  not  to  have  the  capital  of 
China  upon  our  hands,  but  to  get  the 
treaty  signed  ere  the  severity  of  winter 
set  in  and  prevented  our  leaving  the 
country  by  the  Peiho,  which  is  a  frozen 
river  for  fully  three  months  in  the  year. 
General  Ignatieff,  the  Russian  Minister 
in  Pekin,  put  matters  on  a  better  foot¬ 
ing.  He  sent  for  the  small  mandarins 
who  were  left,  impressed  upon  them 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  told  them 
they  would  have  the  city  taken  and 
burned  before  their  eyes  if  they  did  not 
act  at  once,  and  eventually  succeeded 
in  getting  them,  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,  to  find  and  recall  Prince  Kung 
to  treat  for  peace.  In  the  meanwhile, 
tlie  English  siege-guns  having  arrived 
(the  French  had  only  field-pieces), 
everything  was  prepared  for  breaching 
the  wall,  unless  the  Anting  gate  were 
given  up  to  the  Allies  as  security  for 
the  good  faith  of  the  Chinese,  while 
the  ambassadors  entered  the  city  to 
sign  the  treaty. 

At  twelve  o’clock  on  the  13th  of 
October  the  guns  were  to  open,  unless 
the  gate  were  surrendered.  As  the 
time  approached  there  was  no  sign  from 
within  the  city.  The  scene  vas  an  in¬ 
teresting  one  :  the  field  and  breaching 
batteries  were  in  position  ;  the  gun¬ 
ners,  nothing  loth,  stood  to  their  guns, 
already  sponged  out  and  run  back  pre¬ 
paratory  to  loading  ;  the  officers  await¬ 
ed  the  order  to  commence  ;  General  Sir 
Robert  Napier  stood,  watch  in  hand, 
counting  the  minutes,  as  every  field- 
glass  was  directed  to  the  gate  and  every 
eye  turned  in  the  same  direction.  The 
minute  hand  had  marked  five  minutes 
to  twelve  ;  the  order  wis  almost  on  the 
lips  of  the  General,  when  Colonel  Ste¬ 
phenson  (now  General  Sir  Frederick 
Stephenson,  G.C.B.)  galloped  up,  and 
announced  the  surrender.  A  few  sec¬ 
onds  later  the  Anting  Mun  was  thrown 
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open,  and  the  Sixty-Seventh  Kegiment 
with  the  Eighth  Punjaubees  entered 
the  imperial  city. 

Guards  were  at  once  mounted  on  the 
walls,  of  which  we  and  our  allies  occu¬ 
pied  about  two  miles.  Field-guns  were 
placed  near  the  gate,  so  as  to  command 
the  inner  approaches  from  the  city,  and 
the  position  generally  placed  in  a  state 
of  defence. 

Prince  Kung,  assured  of  his  own 
safety,  had  returned  to  Pekin  ;  but 
even  at  tliis  crisis,  when  the  guns  were 
ready  to  open  upon  the  city,  it  was  the 
same  old  story,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  postpone  giving  up  the  gate. 
It  had  to  be,  however,  and  on  the  24lh 
of  October  Lord  Elgin  entered  the  city 
in  great  pomp,  with  an  escort  of  five 
hundred  men,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Board  of  Ceremonies,  where  Prince 
Kung,  with  the  usual  formalities,  at¬ 
tached  the  great  seal  of  the  Empire  to 
the  treaty,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
and  exchanged.  Four  days  later  the 
French  treaty  was  signed,  Baron  Gros 
proceeding  to  the  Board  of  Ceremonies 
m  a  sedan-chair,  which  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Celestials,  accustomed  to  this  mode 
of  conveyance  for  their  own  high  offi¬ 
cials,  was  possibly  a  more  impressive 
and  dignified  fashion  than  riding.  A 
house  was  set  apart  for  our  permanent 
Embassy  ;  Mr.  Adkins,  a  student  in¬ 
terpreter,  who  volunteered  to  remain 
in  Pekin  for  the  winter,  took  possession 
of  it ;  and  on  the  9tli  of  November 
Lord  Elgin,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  (our  Minister  Elect  to  the  Court 
of  China)  quitted  Pekin,  and  the  war 
of  1860  was  Over. 

Before  the  army  quitted  Pekin  Gen¬ 
eral  Michel’s  division  was  sent  to  burn 
what  remained  of  the  summer  palace, 
as  a  lasting  mark  of  retribution  for  the 
savage  treachery  planned  and  carried 
out  by  the  rulers  of  the  country.  The 
people,  with  whom  we  had  no  quarrel, 
their  homes,  and  their  properly  were 
left  uninjured  ;  but  it  was  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  leave  some  mark  of  our  pres¬ 
ence  as  victors  which  would  be  visible 
to  all.  Every  day  we  were  hearing  of 
proclamations  to  the  effect  that  we 
had  petitioned  and  been  allowed  as  a 
favor  to  advance  and  see  Pekin,  and  had 
afterward  received  permission  to  with¬ 
draw,  with  similar  nonsense,  which 
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would  be,  and  no  doubt  was,  readily 
believed  by  the  country  folk.  Witli 
them,  however,  we  were  on  the  best  of 
terms,  and  they  invariably  furnished 
markets  for  us  and  brought  in  supplies. 

The  war  was  over,  but  a  large  in¬ 
demnity  (two  million  sterling)  had  to 
be  paid  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
and  to  the  families  of  the  murdered 
prisoners  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Until  this  was  handed  over,  and  our 
Minister  safely  installed  at  Pekin,  a 
strong  brigade,  consisting  of  three  in¬ 
fantry  regiments  (including  the  Thirty- 
First,  of  which  1  was  then  adjutant). 
Fane’s  Horse,  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
and  some  military  train,  under  Briga¬ 
dier-General  (now  Sir  Charles)  Stan¬ 
ley,  occupied  the  city  of  Tien-t&in, 
where  they  were  soon  cut  off  by  frost 
and  snow  from  all  communication  with 
the  outer  world  for  the  succeeding  four 
months.  The  climate  is  a  severe  one, 
the  thermometer  constantly  falling  be¬ 
low  zero,  but  as  there  is  little  wind  and 
less  moisture  it  is  healthy  and  very 
bearable.  Fur-lined  patrol  jackets  and 
fur  caps  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
the  Sikhs  in  their  sheepskin  tunics, 
with  the  wool  next  the  body,  seemed  to 
get  on  very  well.  We  were  there  for 
two  winters,  and  on  some  future  occa¬ 
sion  I  may  perhaps  give  a  short  account 
of  how  we  amused  ourselves.  So  long 
as  towns  and  villages,  which  are  numer¬ 
ous,  could  be  occupied,  I  can  conceive 
it  being  quite  a  possible  country  for  a 
winter  campaign,  as  all  the  canals  are 
frozen,  and  the  country  is  open  and 
hard  for  the  transport  to  pass. 

In  conclusion,  1  may  perhaps  express 
the  opinion  that,  although  we  won  our 
battles  easily,  and  things  seem  now  to 
be  going  all  one  way  for  the  Japanese, 
still  John  Chinaman  is  an  e.xcellent 
fighting  man  if  properly  armed  and  de¬ 
cently  led.  He  possesses  qualities  es[ie- 
cially  fitting  him  for  a  soldier.  He  has 
no  fear  of  death  ;  he  is  strong  and  of 
good  physique,  can  live  upon  much  less 
than  a  European,  is  frugal,  patient  be¬ 
yond  belief,  hard-working,  persevering, 
good-tempered,  anienable  to  training 
and  severe  discipline,  and  not  resentful 
of  rebuke.  He  is  a  good  marcher  and 
accustomed  to  carry  heavy  weights,  is 
habituated  in  the  north  to  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  ;  and,  lastly,  he  has 
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that  stubborn  persistence  so  valuable 
in  a  soldier.  All  this  can  be  easily 
proved  ;  but  the  way  in  which  the  Chi¬ 
namen  stuck  to  their  wretched  guns, 
fighting  them  until  they  were  cut  down 
or  killed  at  their  posts,  and  the  way  in 
which  Gordon’s  Ever  Victorious  Army 
(which  was  largely  officered  by  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  privates  of 
my  own  regiment)  fought  against  the 


Taipings,  should  be  a  sufficient  vouch¬ 
er.  On  quitting  China  in  18G3  after 
three  and  a  half  years’  experience  of 
the  country  and  its  people,  I  remember 
thinking  that  1  could  wish  for  noth¬ 
ing  better,  as  a  soldier,  than  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  trained  Chinese  well  armed  and 
officered  by  Europeans.  It  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  at  fault,  not  the  mate¬ 
rial. — Macmillan’s  Magazine. 


THE  NEW  CURE. 
BY  H.  B.  DONKIN. 


The  public  mind  is  never  more  sure¬ 
ly  excited  than  by  the  announcement 
of  a  new  cure  for  a  deadly  disease.  Of 
this  the  journalist  is  well  aware,  lie 
is  ever  among  the  doctors  ;  he  some¬ 
times  anticipates  their  declaration  of 
results  ;  he  seldom  fails  to  mistake  or 
to  mislead.  These  ills  are,  perhaps, 
inevitable,  and  the  medical  profession 
itself  is  not  always  guiltless  of  prema¬ 
ture  publication.  Hut  when  the  strict¬ 
ly  scientific  question  of  the  value,  .or 
the  promotion,  of  a  new  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  freely  discussed  by  the  lay 
press  in  words  without  knowledge,  there 
follows  a  general  darkening  of  counsel, 
with  injury  to  the  credit  of  scientific 
inquiry  and  practical  medicine.  The 
irresponsible  critic  is,  perhaps,  never 
more  impertinent,  or  more  mischievous, 
than  in  dealing  with  matters  proper  to 
science  ;  for  of  the  very  grammar  of 
his  subject  he  is  usually  as  unintelli¬ 
gent  as  are  those  for  whom  he  writes. 
Wherefore  his  pronouncements  on  high¬ 
ly  specialized  questions  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  proceed  from  ignorance  or  preju¬ 
dice  alone,  and  his  praise  of  scientific 
work  must  be  worthless  as  his  blame. 
For  the.  rest,  in  the  matter  of  new 
remedies  for  disease  there  are  now  two 
classes  of  persons  to  create  a  demand 
for  exaggerated  or  distorted  accounts 
of  scientific  discovery  which  the  news¬ 
paper  is  swift  to  supply.  On  the  one 
liand  are  the  many  who,  from  the  mere 
instinct  of  life,  are  ever  eager  to  wel- 
cottie  any  chance  of  cure.  On  the 
other  is  a  motley  group  of  mystics  and 
faddists,  united  only  by  a  common 
spirit  of  hostility  to  exact  science  in 


loudly  decrying  the  trial,  and  in  disin¬ 
genuously  denying  the  value,  of  reme¬ 
dies  revealed  by  experimental  research. 
Of  this  circle  the  so-called  Anti-vivi- 
sectionist  is  the  eponymous  hero. 

It  needs  not  to  dwell  here  on  the  mis¬ 
chievous  readiness  of' the  ignorant  of 
all  ranks  to  rise  to  the  lures  of  either 
vulgar  or  respectable  quackery.  It  is 
more  important  to  note,  that  further 
ill  may  befall  the  cause  of  scientific 
medicine  (which  is  that  of  the  public 
good)  from  indiscriminate  enthusiasm 
about  any  new  remedy,  on  the  sole 
ground  of  premature  reports  of  its  cer¬ 
tain  success.  And  this  consideration 
especially  applies  to  those  remedial 
agents  which  are  the  outcome  of  physi¬ 
ological  experiment,  and  must  be  wide¬ 
ly  tested  on  the  human  subject  before 
they  can  be  duly  registered  as  estab¬ 
lished  cures.  However  great  their 
promise  of  permanent  value,  all  new 
remedies  must  be,  and  are,  subjected 
to  an  extensive  trial  on  that  subject  as 
a  condition  of  their  lasting  credit. 
Experimental  treatment  within  certain 
limits  is,  indeed,  essential  to  progress 
in  such  an  art  as  medicine,  and  is  no 
less  demanded  by  individual  needs  than 
by  the  advance  of  knowledge.  But  a 
strict  limit  to  experimental  medicine  is 
none  the  less  clearly  set,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  justification  of  the  tenta¬ 
tive  use  of  remedies  consists  in  a  strong 
likelihood  of  success,  combined  with  a 
practical  certainty  of  harmlessness. 
Under  such  conditions,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  dangerous  diseases,  the 
trial  of  a  new  remedy  is  not  only  a 
medical  right  but  also— and  eminently 
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— a  medical  duty,  whether  the  ultimate 
result  be  success  or  failure.  Such  a 
trial,  moreover,  needs  no  more  than 
other  medical  action  either  the  special 
consent  of  the  patient  or  the  special 
sanction  of  the  uninstructed  public. 
It  is  important  for  the  present  purpose 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  novel  remedy  is  not  needed 
for  the  justification  of  its  prolonged 
trial,  and  that  in  seeking  public  sup¬ 
port  or  state  aid  in  carrying  out  tliis 
trial,  as  may  occasionally  be  advisable 
or  necessary,  there  is  neither  need  nor 
right  to  magnify  by  one  jot  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  successful  result,  provided 
the  stated  conditions  be  observed. 
Outside  the.  limits  here  laid  down  no 
experimentation  with  new  remedies  is 
permissible  without  the  patient’s  full 
consent ;  and  in  the  teeth  of  Anti- 
vivissctionist  libellers  and  other  irre¬ 
sponsible  sectarians  it  is  demonstrable 
that  this  is  the  canon  observed  in  both 
hospital  and  private  practice  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  follows  from  these  conclu¬ 
sions  that  rash  pronouncements  on  the 
full  success  of  new  modes  of  treatment 
should  be  strongly  deprecated,  and  that 
scientific  credit  must  necessarily  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  enthusiasts  who,  while 
welcoming  a  new  cure  from  any  source 
on  the  ground  alone  of  its  promised 
success,  would  be  the  first  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  open  enemies  of  medical 
inquiry,  should  the  said  cure  be  in  the 
end  discredited. 

In  many  quarters  other  than  medical 
the  new  treatment  of  Diphtheria,  by 
the  injection  under  the  skin  of  what  is 
known  as  “  Anti-toxin,”  has  already 
been  announced  as  beyond  the  stage  of 
probation,  and  as  being  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  cure  ;  while  in  others  the 
trial  of  Anti-toxin  is  attacked  as  prema¬ 
ture,  or  denounced  as  unwarrantable, 
by  persons  whose  motives,  confessed  or 
concealed,  are  clearly  foreign  to  any  in¬ 
terest  in  the  value  of  the  treatment  in 
itself.  By  the  following  attempt  to  set 
forth,  very  shortly  and  in  terms  as  lit¬ 
tle  technical  as  may  be,  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  on  the  matter,  ignorant 
and  possibly  premature  enthusiasm  in 
favor  of  Anti-toxin  may  be  sufficiently 
rebuked  and  controlled.  But  the  jus¬ 
tification  claimed  for  its  extended  trial 
will  involve  a  few  concluding  words  on 
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that  studied  perversion  of  fact  which 
marks  the  tactics  of  its  hostile  and  self- 
appointed  critics. 

The  proof  of  the  dependence  of  many 
diseases  on  the  poisonous  agency  of 
minute  vegetable  organisms  is,  perliaps, 
the  most  signal  triumph  won  in  recent 
times  by  the  use  of  scientific  method  in 
matters  of  practical  medicine.  It  was 
the  character  and  the  habit  of  maladies 
of  the  infectious  class,  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  rise  and  spread,  which 
led  to  the  suspicion,  first,  and  then  to 
the  definite  hypothesis,  of  such  a  mode 
of  origin.  The  actual  discovery  of  or¬ 
ganic  germs,  which  are  constant  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  causation  of  certain  diseases, 
has  been  the  brilliant  product  of  the 
scientific  imagination  in  union  with 
enduring  observation  and  laborious  ex¬ 
periment.  Not  even  a  compendium  of 
this  chapter  in  the  history  of  scientific 
research  can  be  here  set  forth  ;  but  at 
the  head  of  all  that  could  be  written 
thereon  must  always  stand  the  great 
name  of  Pasteur.  Since  his  beginnings 
in  the  field,  the  labor  of  many  follow¬ 
ers  has  been  ineessant  and  fruitful ; 
and  at  last  a  clear  conception  has  been 
gained  (1)  of  what  is  meant  by  a  specific 
disease,  and  (2)  of  the  conditions  which 
justify  the  attribution  of  causality  to  a 
given  micro-organism.  Further  than 
this,  it  has  been  shown,  by  means  of 
experiments  suggested  by  analogical 
reasoning,  that  in  certain  cases  of  in¬ 
fective  disease — including  somewhere 
no  distinctive  organic  germ  has  been  as 
yet  discovered  in  the  body  of  the  suffer¬ 
er — poisonous  agents  exist  in  the  blood, 
or  the  tissues,  which  can,  and  do,  con¬ 
vey  the  disease  to  other  animals  h)f 
means  of  inoculation.  Indeed,  it  is 
generally  held  that  the  baneful  effect 
of  the  living  organisms,  which  are  the 
prime  causes  of  many  diseases,  is 
wTought  by  the  activity  of  a  poison 
produced  by  those  organisms  at  their 
place  of  entry,  and  sooner  or  later  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  body  and  taken  up  by 
its  circulating  fiuids.  Such  poisons 
are  technically  described  as  ”  Toxins.” 
And  here  I  shall  place  a  word  as  to  the 
test  which  an  organic  germ  must  ])ass 
in  order  that  its  claim  to  be  the  cause 
of  a  given  disease  may  be  established  ; 
or,  to  speak  more  technically,  before  it 
can  be  raised  to  specific  and  pathogenic 
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rank.  To  this  end,  then,  an  organism 
must  be  in  constant  association  with 
the  disease  of  which  it  is  the  alleged 
cause,  and  must  be  capable  of  develop¬ 
ment  outside  the  body,  by  a  process 
known  as  “  Pure  Cultivation,”  apart 
from  all  contamination  by  other  organ¬ 
isms.  Thus  cultivated,  and  then  in¬ 
oculated  into  healthy  animals,  it  must 
produce  effects  similar  to  those  of  the 
original  disease  ;  it  must  be  once  more 
recoverable  from  these  fresh  subjects  ; 
and  it  must  be  once  more  capable  of 
cultivation  in  media  outside  the  body. 
To  such  a  test  as  this  the  organism,  or 
bacillus,  found  in  what  is  known  as 
“  Tubercle,”  among  many  others,  has 
been  successfully  subjected  ;  and  in 
quite  recent  times  a  similar  result  has 
been  achieved  from  experiments  with 
an  organism  now  generally  accepted  as 
an  essential  agent  in  the  causation  of 
most  cases  hitherto  recognized  as  Diph¬ 
theria. 

Now,  the  specific  organism,  on  which 
in  all  })robability  depends  a  very  large 
class  (at  least)  of  the  cases  hitherto  de¬ 
scribed  as  Diphtheria,  is  known  after 
its  discoverers  as  the  “  Klebs-Lnelfier” 
bacillus  ;  and  current  knowledge  al¬ 
lows  the  assertion  that,  whether  or  no 
there  be  other  organisms,  of  equal  or 
less  importance,  which  play  a  similar 
part  in  the  production  of  some  cases 
hitherto  classed  as  Diphtheria,  there 
existsa  specific  disease — for  the  present 
to  be  called  True  Diphtheria — which  is 
caused,  and  only  caused,  by  the  poisons 
arising  from  the  activity  of  the  Klebs- 
LoelHer  bacillus.  It  has  been  further 
shown  that  the  poison,  or  Toxin,  in  the 
blood  of  infected  animals  has  the  power 
of  causing  by  inoculation,  apart  from 
the  presence  of  the  generating  bacilli, 
the  symptoms  of  the  said  disease.  For 
the  right  understanding  of  the  question 
raised  by  recent  discoveries  concerning 
both  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  Diph¬ 
theria,  it  is  important  to  bear  this  point 
in  mind,  and  to  recognize  that  no  claim 
>s  made  that  the  disease  caused  by  the 
Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  and  alone  trac¬ 
table  by  the  new-found  remedy,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  CO  terminous  with  all  affections 
hitherto  described  us  Diphtheria. 

There  are,  doubtless,  cases  in  most 
respects  similar  to  those  in  question- 
some  of  the  gravest  kind — which  are 


probably  in  no  way  dependent  on  the 
agency  of  this  particular  organism  ; 
and  thus  much  may  be  at  once  conced¬ 
ed  to  such  as  oppose  the  use  of  the  new 
remedy  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot 
be  curative  of  “  Diphtheria”  in  the 
most  comprehensive  use  of  the  term. 
This  objection  by  itself  is  merely  a 
verbal  quibble,  and  its  apparent  plausi¬ 
bility  would  instantly  disappear,  if  men 
agreed  for  the  nonce  to  let  drop  the 
equivocal  word.  For  the  purpose  of 
upholding  the  importance  of  the  Klebs- 
Loeffler  organism  in  the  production  of 
the  disease,  and  the  consequent  neces¬ 
sity  of  trying  all  means  within  cur 
reach  to  counteract  its  working,  it  is 
enough  to  understand  that,  in  at  least 
a  large  majority  of  the  eases  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  Diphtheria  in  its  most  seri¬ 
ous  form,  this  bacillus  has  been  proved 
to  be  present  and  to  possess  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  true  cause.  The  question  of 
the  causation  of  “Diphtheria”  in  its 
widest  sense — including  cases  where 
other  baneful  organisms  are  present  at 
the  same  time  (known  as  instances  of 
“  Mixed  Infection”),  as  well  as  those 
above-mentioned,  whence  the  Klebs- 
Loeffler  organism  may  be  absent  alto¬ 
gether — is  not  only  corriplicated  and 
strictly  medical  ;  but  also  it  is  quite 
alien  from  the  main  purpose  of  these 
remarks.  That  purpose  is,  to  set  forth 
the  claims  of  Anti-toxin  as  a  remedy 
for  a  disease  which,  however  called,  is 
serious  and  common,  and  to  justify  its 
extended  trial,  even  in  view  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  invalidation  of  such  claims  by  the 
ultimate  test  of  experiment. 

Touching,  then,  the  treatment  of 
“  Diphtheria”  by  “  Anti-toxin,”  let  it 
be  understood  that  there  is  the  strong¬ 
est  evidence  from  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment  that  it  is  the  “  Toxin”  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  specific  bacilli  which  hurts 
and  kills,  and  that  rational  treatment 
up  to  now  has  been  directed,  albeit 
mostly  in  vain,  toward  destroying  the 
organisms  at  their  seat  of  entry  into 
the  body,  with  the  object  of  preventing 
the  further  production  of  the  poison. 
It  was  this  new  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  diphtheritic  process — com¬ 
bined  with  certain  inferences  drawn 
from  researches  into  the  causation  of 
the  immunity  to  fresh  infection  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  attack  of  many  of  the  tpe- 
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cific  diseases— that  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  method  now  known  as  treatment 
by  Anti-toxins.  It  was  Roux,  in  France, 
who  discovered  the  Toxin  of  Diphtheria ; 
and  it  was  Behring,  in  Germany,  who 
showed  that  an  antidotal  element  exists 
in  the  blood  of  those  infected,  and  con¬ 
ceived  the  notion  of  the  novel  mode. 
The  insusceptibility  to  subsequent  in¬ 
fection,  which  is  largely  insured  by  an 
attack  of  such  diseases  as  small  pox, 
scarlet  fever,  and  others,  has  long  been 
known.  The  actual  demonstration  of 
its  cause  is  still  to  seek,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  truth  about  this  matter 
lies  not  far  from  those  who  work  and 
wait.  The  theory  which  now  holds  the 
field,  and  is  largely  supported  by  the 
results  of  multiform  and  careful  experi¬ 
ment,  is  one  of  the  formation  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  substance,  which  accumulates  in 
the  blood,  and  prevents,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  the  further  growth  of  the 
pathogenic  organisms  or  their  poison¬ 
ous  products. 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
here  to  enter  into  the  difficult  question 
of  the  nature  or  the  genesis  of  this 
Anti-toxic  principle  :  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  the  “  Serum,”  or  perma¬ 
nently  liquid  element  of  the  blood,  con¬ 
tains  it :  as  is  shown  by  the  neutraliz¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  Serum  of  animals,  ren¬ 
dered  insusceptible  to  a  given  disease, 
on  the  poisons  produced  by  the  organ¬ 
isms  on  which  that  disease  depends. 
By  a  series  of  graduated  injections,  con¬ 
taining  increasing  quantities  of  the 
active  poison  of  disease,  an  animal  is 
in  time  accustomed  to  the  poison,  and 
so  is  rendered  immune,  or  incapable  of 
infection  by  that  disease  in  any  form. 
It  is  believed  that  by  this  means  the 
Anti-toxic  principle  is  Incited  to  great 
development ;  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  Serum  obtained  from  the  blood 
of  an  animal  thus  treated,  not  only  is 
protective  for  awhile  against  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  a  healthy  animal  into  whose  tis¬ 
sues  it  has  been  injected,  but  also — and 
this  is  the  most  important  point — is 
counteractive,  or  destructive,  to  disease 
already  existing.  The  chief  diseases, 
in  which  the  preventive  and  antidotal 
qualities  of  Anti-toxic  Scrum  thus  pro¬ 
duced  have  been  hitherto  shown,  are 
Tetanus  (lockjaw)  and  Dipiitheria. 
The  Anti  toxin  of  Tetanus  has  an  emi- 
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nently  preventive  action,  but  that 
action  is  but  slightly  curative  :  the 
symptoms  of  Tetanus  being  only  recog¬ 
nized  when  the  effect  of  its  Toxin  is 
already  seriously  advanced.  But  in 
Diphtheria  the  curative  action  is  more 
conspicuous,  by  reason  of  the  presence 
of  local  evidence  of  the  disease,  in  the 
shape  of  the  well-known  “  Membrane,” 
before  the  poison  has  attained  a  high 
degree  of  activity.  In  the  case  of 
Diphtheria,  the  horse  has,  thus  far, 
been  used  for  the  preparation  of  a 
Serum  endowed  with  Anti-toxic  power. 
And  for  these  reasons  :  that  his  scrum 
is  not  injurious  to  other  animals,  and 
that  he  tolerates  the  Toxin  well,  or  in 
other  words,  is  not  very  ready  to  take 
Diphtheria. 

The  activity  of  Anti-toxic  Serum  in 
neutralizing  the  poison  of  Diphtheria 
has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in 
the  case  of  animals  artificially  infect¬ 
ed  :  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  so  poisoned 
dying  in  the  course  of  four  to  six  days 
unless  they  are  treated  with  Anti  toxin, 
and  almost  always  recovering  in  the 
event  of  such  treatment ;  the  experi¬ 
ments  further  showing  that  the  sooner 
the  treatment  by  Anti-toxin  is  insti¬ 
tuted,  the  greater  the  probability  cf 
complete  recovery.  It  is  clear,  however, 
for  many  reasons  which  need  no  state¬ 
ment  here,  that  Anti-toxin,  as  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  human  Diphtheria,  must  ulti¬ 
mately  stand  or  fall  by  its  effects  on  the 
human  sufferer  from  Diphtheria  ;  and 
from  what  is  already  known  of  its 
action  in  this  direction  its  claims  on 
further  trial  and  on  public  recognition 
may  well  be  adjudged.  There  is  a  vast 
consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who 
have  used  it,  that  it  greatly  reduces  the 
diphtheritic  mortality,  and  that  con¬ 
valescence  proceeds  far  more  rapidly 
after  its  injection  than  in  cases 
which  recover  under  any  other  method. 
Statistics,  too,  which  are  increasingly 
abundant,  unmistakably  support  the 
high  probability  that  its  early  use  is  in 
most  cases  actually  curative.  In  such 
a  complicated  question,  however,  as  the 
effect  of  a  certain  specific  remedy  on  a 
notably  variable  disease,  statistical  evi¬ 
dence  must  be  present  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  and  in  far  greater  detail,  than 
in  this  case  it  is,  before  it  can  be  ad¬ 
duced  in  final  proof,  or  disproof,  of  the 
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value  of  a  mode  of  treatment.  It  is 
universally  recognized  by  physicians  of 
e,\perience  that  what  is  known  as  Diph¬ 
theria  is  a  malady  of  multiform  expres¬ 
sion,  varying  much  in  aspect  and  sever¬ 
ity  in  different  regions  and  at  different 
seasons,  in  different  epidemic  visita¬ 
tions,  and,  very  especially,  at  different 
times  of  life.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the 
contrast  between  its  mortality  in  tbe 
first  few  years  of  life  and  its  mortality 
in  after  periods,  that  the  ultimate  test 
of  any  remedy  must  practically  refer  to 
cases  occurring  in  children  under  three 
or  four  years  old.  What  is  wanted — 
what,  indeed,  is  essential — is  an  accu¬ 
rate  history  of  large  numbers  of  such 
cases,  treated  by  Anti-toxin  over  large 
areas  and  in  various  seasons.  Com¬ 
plete  fulfilment,  therefore,  of  the  high 
promise  of  the  new  treatment  is  still  to 
seek  ;  for  its  trial  has  befen  scarcely 
year-long.  But  that  a  stronger  case 
has  been  established  on  its  behalf  than 
on  that  of  many  time-honored  remedies 
is  simply  beyond  question.  Of  the  only 
two  reports  which  shall  be  quoted,  one 
is  by  lioux,  of  the  Institut  Pasteur  :  it 
shows  that  the  percentage  mortality  in 
300  cases  of  children  treated  with  the 
Serum  between  the  months  of  Febru¬ 
ary  and  July,  1894,  was  almost  exactly 
half  the  percentage  mortality  recorded 
among  all  those  admitted  into  the  same 
wards  during  the  four  previous  years, 
and,  what  is  still  more  striking,  was 
much  less  than  half  that  observed,  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  months  of  1894,  among 
520  children  in  another  Paris  hos|)ital, 
where  the  new  treatment  was  not  used. 
Of  Koux’s  300  cases  in  the  Ilopital  des 
Enfants  Malades,  the  mortality  per 
cent,  was  26  as  against  GO  per  cent, 
among  the  520  concurrent  cases  in  the 
Hopital  Trousseau.  The  other  report 
was  made  but  last  JJecember,  to  the 
Clinical  Society  of  London,  by  Drs. 
Goodall  and  Washbourn,  and  was  based 
on  72  cases  treated  by  Anti  toxin  at  the 
Homerton  Fever  Hospital  :  it  shows  a 
mortality  of  somewhat  over  19  percent, 
as  contrasted  with  a  mortality  of  over 
38  per  cent,  among  72  immediately 
precedent  cases  otherwise  treated,  as 
well  as  among  other  797  cases  admitted 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Anti¬ 
toxic  method.  It  may  be  repeated  here 
that,  apart  from  all  statistical  evidence. 


positive  observation  of  individual  pa¬ 
tients  has  hitherto  shown  that  the 
Sei’um-injeclion  is  followed  by  a  re¬ 
markably  rapid  disappearance  of  that 
Membrane  in  tne  throat  which  is  the 
chief  local  evidence  of  the  disease,  and 
that  relief  of  other  symptoms  and  com¬ 
plete  restoration  to  health  are  also 
markedly  hastened.  Also,  as  touching 
tbe  question  of  tbe  barmlessness  of  this 
new  treatment  or,  at  least,  the  absence 
of  any  unwelcome  effects  at  all  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  gravity  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  :  it  is  the  conviction  of  nearly  all 
observers  of  numbers  of  cases  that,  with 
the  frequent  exception  of  a  transient 
rash,  it  can  be  credited  with  no  unde¬ 
sirable  result  whatever.  And  again,  it 
must  be  added,  there  are  some  who  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion,  based  on  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  but  few  cases,  that  certain  com¬ 
plications  confessedly  common  in  un¬ 
treated  Diphtheria  are  rendered  more 
frequent  by  it. 

Two.  other  points.  Those  who  de¬ 
plore  the  sacrificial  function  of  the 
horse  in  this  procedure  may  be  assured 
that  he  suffers  but  slightly  from  illness, 
eats  well,  and  needs  no  forcible  restraint 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  ;  and 
those  who  wonder  why  public  regula¬ 
tions,  and  public  aid,  perchance,  are 
advisable  or  reejuisite  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  Anti-toxic  method  may  be 
told  that  the  supply  of  the  material  is 
a  matter  of  time,  skill,  and  cost,  and, 
as  yet,  is  often  neither  sufficient  nor 
opportune.  In  view,  too,  of  the  great 
promise  of  the  Anti-toxic  treatment  for 
one  of  the  gravest  among  human  dis¬ 
eases,  and  of  the  fact  that  several  medi¬ 
cal  authorities,  doubtful  at  first  of  its 
theory  and  unhopeful  of  its  success, 
have  felt  bound  by  the  results  already 
announced  to  counsel  its  universal 
trial  :  it  is  clear  that  no  rational  oppo¬ 
sition  can  be  raised  to  its  wider  use 
or  to  the  grant  of  public  aid  toward 
a  final  appreciation  of  its  claims.  If 
the  use  of  Anti  toxin  is  legitimate,  and 
if  it  has  been  shown  to  conform  to  the 
conditions  laid  down  above  for  medical 
experiment,  its  public  promotion  is  a 
social  duty. 

This  position  is  generally  held  ;  and 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  into 
whose  many  hospitals  large  numbers  of 
Diphtheria  cases  are  received,  is  organ- 
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izin^  an  extensive  trial  of  Anti-toxin, 
supplied  from  the  laboratories  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons.  The  enemies  of  this  procedure, 
and  of  the  use  of  the  remedy  itself,  are 
practically  impotent  and  inconsider¬ 
able  ;  but  their  quality  and  their  meth¬ 
ods  may  have  a  passing  interest  for  the 
curious.  Generically,  as  was  said  at 
the  beginning,  they  are  informed  by 
that  spirit  of  fear  and  hatred  of  scien¬ 
tific  method  which,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  is  active  in  a  multitude  of 
minds,  devout  or  epicene.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  noisiest  sect  is  sworn  to  re¬ 
ject,  at  all  hazards  and  in  scorn  of 
truth,  all  such  results,  however  benefi¬ 
cial  to  humanity,  as  are  achieved  by 
scientific  experiment  on  animals,  how¬ 
ever  painless  the  conduct  of  such  ex¬ 
periment  may  be.  The  mendacity  of 
these  fanatics  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  clarity  of  the  evidence  which 
science  can  oppose  to  their  “  damnable 
iterations  and  their  choicest  manoeu¬ 
vre  is  to  cite  as  acknowledged  leaders 
of  science  the  few,  or  the  one,  to  be 
found,  whose  utterances  they  may  per- 
«  vert  into  seeming  accord  with  their 
own  views.  In  the  case  of  Anti-toxin, 
a  journal  which  voices  this  sect  pre¬ 
tends  to  argue  the  matter  on  grounds 
of  fact,  but  quotes  alone,  and  with  all 
distortion  and  exaggeration,  the  views 
of  certain  persons  who  are  not  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  vast  majority  of  investi¬ 
gators,  nor  are  they  rightly  regarded  as 
authorities.  By  way  of  complement, 
the  medical  profession  is  accused  of 
“  forcing  a  filth-cure  of  unknown  value 
and  proved  danger  on  the  sufl:ering 
children  of  the  poor,”  and  of  “  out¬ 
raging  humanity  and  personal  liberty 
the  sole  motives  possible  for  these  enor¬ 
mities  being  naively  admitted  to  be  de¬ 
sire  of  advertisement  and  lack  of  moral 
sense  on  the  part  of  their  authors. 
With  such  opponents  as  these  it  is  as 
useless  to  reason  as  it  is  with  their 
grander,  but  more  elusive,  kindred  in 
the  ranks  of  “  Theosophy”  or  “  Psy¬ 
chical  Research.”  But  of  this  clap¬ 
trap  appeal  to  humanity  it  may  be  said, 
in  passing,  that,  in  the  matter  of  Anti¬ 
toxin,  the  rich  have  hitherto  wanted 
what  the  poor  have  enjoyed  ;  for  it  is 
in  private  practice  that  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  therapeutic  material  has 


been  worst  and  most  acutely  felt.  An¬ 
other  line  of  attack  depends  on  the  ut¬ 
terly  erroneous  assumption,  that  treat¬ 
ment  by  Anti-toxin  is  based  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  prevention  of 
small-pox  by  vaccination,  or  as  the 
failure  to  cure  consumption  by  the  in¬ 
jection  of  the  substance  known  as 
‘‘  Tuberculin.”  Prejudice  against  the 
one  and  the  acknowledged  failure  of 
the  other  lead,  first,  to  the  falsehood 
that  all  methods  of  treatment  by  injec¬ 
tion  of  animal  fluids  consist  in  the 
”  inoculation”  of  disease,  and,  next,  to 
the  falsehood  that,  because  one  has 
failed,  all  others  are  vain.  Should 
medicine  suffer  by  such  attacks,  the 
premature  enthusiasm  of  some  in  the 
matter  of  Tuberculin  would  be  more 
than  deservedly  punished.  There  is 
much,  indeed,  to  regret  in  the  manner 
of  the  publication  of  that  ill-starred 
remedy  ;  but  the  medical  profession  is 
wholly  guiltless  of  whatever  “  boom” 
there  be  in  the  case  of  Anti-toxin, 
which  alone  concerns  us  here. 

As  an  extreme  instance  of  the  non 
sequihir,  not  less  than  of  the  flabbi¬ 
ness,  of  un instructed  criticism  in  such 
matters,  some  journalistic  utterances 
are  perhaps  unrivalled.  ”  As  far  as 
doctors  are  concerned,”  says  a  para- 
graphist,  ”  the  matter  has  passed  out 
of  the  stage  of  discussion  already,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  has  been 
acknowledged  with  extraordinary  una¬ 
nimity.  The  discovery  is  no  doubt 
wonderful  and  highly  beneficial.” 
But,  hard  at  the  heel  of  this  very  in¬ 
accurate  statement,  there  comes  a 
charge  against  the  medical  profession, 
with  certain  public  authorities,  of 
”  undue  precipitancy  in  deciding  to 
try  this  remedy  on  a  large  scale  by  forc¬ 
ing  it  on  diphtheritic  patients  uiuler 
their  care  so  the  writer  “  feels  tliat 
there  is  something  in  the  attitude  of 
the  deputation  of  ladies  and  others  who 
asked  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
to  take  no  part  in  the  trial  of  this  new 
treatment.”  It  was  Lord  Coleridge 
who  led  the  said  deputation.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  Anti-vivisectionist  ladies  and 
clergymen,  and  it  sought  to  persuade 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  to  re¬ 
ject  the  proposed  co-opei’ation  with  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  testing  the  uses 
of  Anti-toxin  on  an  extensive  scale. 
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Better  leading  was  that  of  Canon  Gore, 
in  a  certain  university  sermon  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  Counselling  the  clergy  to  redeem 
their  time  from  the  eiTors  of  the  past, 
lie  told  them  that  there  is  now  no  con¬ 
flict  between  religion  and  science. 
God,  he  said  in  effect,  has  given  us  no 


revelation  on  matters  wh’ich  pertain  to 
scientific  research.  Such  wise  and 
fruitful  teaching  comes  fitly  from  the 
mouth  of  a  dignitary  of  that  historic 
Abbey  where  an  age-long  conflict  ceased 
with  the  truce  that  was  signed  at  Dar¬ 
win’s  grave. — New  Review. 


THE  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE. 
BY  \V.  T.  MARRIOTT. 


That  the  Primrose  League,  as  a  po¬ 
litical  organization,  has  proved  an 
enormous  success,  much  greater  than 
even  its  founders  ever  anticipated,  is 
now  universally  admitted.  Not  only 
have  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
members  joined  its  ranks  since  its 
foundation  in  1883,  and  not  only  are 
many  aspirants  to  fame  proud  to  boast 
as  a  proof  of  their  political  sagacity  that 
they  were  among  its  original  members, 
but  it  can  stand  the  test  by  which  alone 
true  success  can  be  gauged — it  has  al¬ 
ready,  in  a  great  measure,  accomplished 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  secret  of  its  success  has  been 
that  its  formation  supplied  a  real  want, 
and  that  the  mode  of  operation  adopted 
by  its  founders  for  carrying  out  the  ob¬ 
jects  they  had  in  view  was  well  adapted 
to  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

The  League  was  the  outcome,  by  a 
natural  process  of  evolution,  of  the 
Parliament  of  1880,  and  its  immediate 
authors  were  that  small  section  of  the 
then  House  of  Commons  called  the 
Fourth  Party.  The  House  elected  in 
1880  was  the  most  revolutionary  that 
had  sat  since  the  days  of  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  great  prototype,  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well.  The  Radical  Party  had  in  it  a 
majority  of  over  a  hundred,  and  among 
them  were  a  violent  body  of  Secular¬ 
ists,  including  many  avowed  Atheists, 
bent  upon  attacking  religion  ;  a  still 
more  numerous  section  of  anti-Consti- 
tutionalists,  with  a  veneer  of  Republi¬ 
canism  about  them,  paying  little  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Crown,  and  determined,  if 
they  could,  to  destroy  the  House  of 
Lords ;  a  compact  body  of  Irishmen, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Par¬ 


nell,  intent  by  any  means,  constitu¬ 
tional  or  otherwise,  upon  disintegrating 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  making  Ire¬ 
land  a  separate  nation  ;  and  a  powerful 
contingent  of  the  old  Manchester 
School,  who  favored  non  intervention 
in  international  affairs,  and  who  were 
determined,  if  they  could,  to  reverse 
the  traditional  foreign  policy  of  the 
country.  Religion,  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  and  the  Imperial  Ascendency 
of  Great  Britain  were  seriously  threat¬ 
ened. 

The  Fourth  Party  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  contest.  Like  the  Primrose  League 
itself,  the  Party  was  the  subject  of 
much  ridicule  at  its  commencement, 
but  times  have  shown  that  its  members 
were  among  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  day,  and  that  they  more 
thoroughly  realized  the  dangerous  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Parliament  of  which  they 
were  Members  than  did  the  majority  of 
the  political  Party  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed.  The  Party  only  consisted  of 
four  Members,  and  it  may  be  said  of  it, 
without  flattery,  that  of  no  Party  were 
all  the  Members  so  eminent.  One, 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  has  led  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  had  still  a 
career  of  great  promise  before  him  had 
it  not  been  cut  short  by  his  present  un¬ 
timely  illness ;  another,  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  has  also  led  the  House  of 
Commons,  now  leads  his  Party  in  the 
House,  and  is  destined,  if  ever  states¬ 
man  was,  to  lead  the  nation  ;  a  third, 
Sir  John  Gorst,  has  rendered  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  country,  and  has  already 
held  the  important  post  of  Secretary¬ 
ship  to  the  Treasury,  a  sure  stepping- 
stone  to  the  Cabinet ;  while  the  fourth. 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  VVoltl,  has  made 
his  mark  as  a  successful  diplomatist. 
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and  is  now  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Madrid. 

The  Radicals,  stronfj;  as  they  thought 
in  their  huge  majority,  meant  mis¬ 
chief,  and  many  of  them  considered 
that  the  happy  time  had  arrived  for 
them  to  pursue  their  policy  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  was  almost  a  case  of  David 
and  Goliath.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
first  Session,  before  the  oaths  were 
taken,  the  small  Fourth  Party  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance,  and 
were  treated  with  ample  scorn  by  the 
giant  majority.  The  scorn  soon  gave 
way,  first,  to  annoyance,  not  too  deli¬ 
cately  expressed,  and  then  to  fear  ;  and 
eventually,  by  a  series  of  tactics,  al¬ 
ways  astute  and  generally  irritating, 
the  Fourth  Party  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  teeth  of  the  extreme  Radical  fac¬ 
tions,  and  considered  diminished,  if 
they  did  not  entirely  prevent,  the  dam¬ 
age  which  the  carrying  out  of  their 
Jacobin  principles  would  certainly  have 
entailed  upon  the  Empire. 

Not  content  with  fighting  the  battle 
in  ;he  House,  they  recognized  the  fact 
that  if  permanent  victory  were  to  be 
achieved  and  maintained  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  they  considered  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  depended,  the 
country  itself  must  be  attacked.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  in  times  past,  the 
Conservative  Party  had  been  at  a  great 
disadvantage  with  its  Radical  oppo¬ 
nents  in,  so  to  speak,  getting  at  the 
people.  However  sound  their  princi¬ 
ples  may  have  been,  they  had  no  ma¬ 
chinery  for  diffusing  them  among  the 
laboring  and  artisan  portion  of  the 
population.  As  is  well-known,  a  large 
number  of  Nonconformist  chapels  are 
centres  of  Radical  instruction,  and  the 
Radical  Party,  prior  to  1880,  had  been 
much  more  industrious  and  energetic 
in  spreading  their  principles  by  means 
of  travelling  vans  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  meetings,  large  and  small, 
in  the  towns  than  the  Conservatives 
had.  To  remedy  this  defect  and  to 
start  an  organization  which  could  bring 
its  members  into  close  contact  with  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
our  large  towns,  and  also  with  the  scat¬ 
tered  rural  population  who  live  in  the 
small  towns  and  villages,  the  Primrose 
Ijeague  was  founded  in  October,  1883. 

The  choice  of  a  name  for  a  new  asso¬ 


ciation  is  always  a  difficulty.  Had  the 
Members  of  the  Fourth  Party  been 
prosaic  or  commonplace  individuals, 
they  would  probably  have  chosen  a 
name  that  fully  expressed  the  objects 
for  which  the  League  was  founded, 
and  called  it  “  A  League  to  maintain 
Religion,  the  Estates  of  the  Realm, 
and  the  Imperial  Ascendency  of  the 
British  Empire,”  but  it  is  very  doul)t- 
ful  if  such  a  nomenclature  would  have 
caught  hold  of  the  public  imagination 
in  the  same  way  the  name  the  League 
now  bears  has  done.  They  were  all 
disciples  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  their 
Conservatism  was  of  his  rather  than 
the  older  type,  and  their  political 
principles  were  practically  those  of 
the  present  Unionist  Party — principles 
in  favor  of  true  progress  and  of  all 
measiu’es  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  people.  These  meas¬ 
ures,  in  their  opinion,  can  better  be 
carried  out  under  the  form  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  Constitution  than  under  any  new¬ 
fangled  scheme  of  Government  which 
Radical  ingenuity  or  malice  could 
manufacture.  Had  the  League  been 
called  by  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  name,  the 
title  would  have  been  appropriate,  but 
it  would  not  have  had  about  it  that  air 
of  mystery  which  skilled  advertisers 
say  is  the  secret  of  attracting  public  at¬ 
tention.  Lord  Beaconsfield  died  at  the 
time  of  year  when  primroses  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  primrose  was  his  favor¬ 
ite  flower  ;  and  one  or  other  of  these 
causes,  or  both  combined,  induced  the 
founders  to  christen  the  League  by  the 
name  of  the  flower  which  is  so  plenti¬ 
ful  in  spring,  and  all  that  can  now  be 
said  upon  the  subject  is  that  the  name 
has  proved  very  attractive,  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  wliether  a  better 
one  could  have  been  hit  upon.* 

The  principles  of  the  League,  how¬ 
ever,  are  more  important  than  its  name, 
and  when  understood  will,  I  believe, 


*  At  Lord  Beaconsfield' 8  fnneral  the  Qneen 
sent  a  magnificent  wreath  of  primroses,  and 
the  country  around  Hughenden  was  covered 
with  primroses  at  the  time.  On  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  death  in  1882  and  1883,  Sir  Alger¬ 
non  Borthwick,  to  whom  the  League  is  deeply 
indebted  for  the  strong  and  judicious  support 
he  has  given  it  from  the  first,  and  a  few  other 
members  of  the  Conservative  Party  wore  prim¬ 
roses  in  their  buttonholes. 
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take  a  firm  hold  upon  the  majority  of 
the  nation.  With  regard  to  religion, 
the  leading  principle  of  the  League  is 
to  preserve  tlie  connection  of  religion 
with  the  Government  of  the  country. 
This  principle  is  threatened  and  at¬ 
tacked  by  two  different  sections  of  the 
Radical  Party — by  the  Secularists,  who 
include  amongst  their  number  many 
avowed  Atheists,  advocating  that  Athe¬ 
ism  and  negation  of  a  future  life,  which 
is  the  root  of  Anarchism  and  Nihilism, 
and  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  Non¬ 
conformists,  who  respect  religion  in  it¬ 
self,  but  contend  that  it  should  be  kept 
entirely  away  from  the  civil  power. 
Considering  the  profound  influence 
religion  has  from  time  immemorial  in¬ 
variably  exercised  upon  civilization, 
and  that  in  that  Western  civilization 
under  which  Europe  now  exists,  and 
which  is  the  direct  successor  -of  the  old 
Roman  civilization,  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  has  been  and  is  the  chief  factor 
which  has  imbued  it  with  its  highest 
and  most  beneficent  characteristics,  it 
is  marvellous  that  any  professed  believ¬ 
ers  in  Christianity  should  attempt  to 
divorce  it  from  the  State  of  which  they 
are  members.  The  conduct  of  the 
Secularists  is  logical.  They  profess  to 
believe  that  Christianity  has  retarded 
rather  than  advanced  the  progress  of 
humanity,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
any  section  of  the  Nonconformists  ; 
yet,  on  the  questions  of  education  and 
the  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  the  Church,  they  ally  themselves 
with  the  Secularists,  who,  in  case  of 
victory,  would  be  the  first  to  turn 
against  them  and  attack  the  religion  to 
which  they  profess  to  be  devoted.  The 
alliance  is  as  unnatural  as  that  which 
exists  between  the  Irish  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  and  those  English  and  Scotch  Non¬ 
conformists  who,  in  spite  of  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  their  co-religionists  in  Ireland, 
support  Home  Rule.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  are  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Nonconformist  body  in  Great  Britain 
who  subordinate  religion  to  politics. 

With  regard  to  education,  the  aim  of 
the  Secularists,  supported  by  the  rene¬ 
gade  faction  of  the  Nonconformists,  is 
to  substitute  for  education  founded  on 
religion,  a  system  of  secular  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  used  to  talk  of  “  secular 
education,”  but  the  idea  of  educing 
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out  of  each  child  only  its  secular  in¬ 
stincts,  and  attempting  to  mould  and 
guide  them  alone,  while  all  the  higher 
and  nobler  instincts  were  to  be  left  dor¬ 
mant  till  some  chance  minister  of  re¬ 
ligion,  or  stray  Sunday-school  teacher, 
should  try  to  develop  them,  was  too 
droll  for  even  the  materialistic  and  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  Radical,  and  so  they  now  say 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  educate, 
while  the  State’s  functions  should  be 
confined  to  imparting  secular  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  absurdity  of  this  contention 
is  obvious.  Instruction  without  educa¬ 
tion  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Knowledge  without  sound  principles 
how  to  apply  it  is  a  danger.  The  first 
essential  in  education,  that  is,  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  faculties  of  a  child  and 
bringing  it  up  in  the  way  it  should  go 
is  to  teach  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
without  trenching  on  morality,  and  if 
morality  is  taught  its  sanctions  must  be 
introduced,  and  these  are  necessarily 
connected  with  religion. 

Were  proof  from  experience  wanted 
on  this  subject,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cast  an  eye  across  the  Channel.  The 
French  statistics  on  the  subject  are 
startling  ;  and  taken  in  connection 
with  what  has  occurred  in  England, 
should  teach  a  salutary  lesson  to  all 
those  Nonconformists  who  profess  to 
believe  in  Christianity.  In  England, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act 
in  1870,  there  has  been  a  steady  de¬ 
crease  in  crime,  and  especially  in  crime 
committed  by  juveniles.  Crimes  among 
young  people  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  have  diminished  almost  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  education  has  advanced.*  In 
France  the  exact  contrary  has  b..en  the 
case.  Since  the  same  date  crime  has 
increased,  and  especially  juvenile  crime, 
and  it  has  increased  most  in  those  de¬ 
partments  where  there  are  the  most 
schools  for  imparting  secular  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  Department  of  the  Seine  stands 
very  high  in  the  number  of  its  schools 
for  primary  instruction,  and  yet  the 
number  of  criminals  to  population  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  Department, 

*  See  a  very  ^ood  article  on  the  subject  in 
La  Revue  de  J'aris,  December,  1894,  pp.  562. 
etc  ,  entitled  “La  dimination  da  Crime  en 
Angleterre.”  ' 
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it  being  86  for  every  10,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  Departments  of  I’Aisne,  les 
Alpes  Maritimes,  le  Doubs,  I’llerault, 
la  Marne,  le  Rhone,  Seine-et-Oise,  and 
Seine  et- Marne  also  stand  high  for  the 
facilities  they  afford  for  primary  secu¬ 
lar  instruction,  while  those  of  le  Mor- 
bihan,  les  C6tes-du-Nord,  la  Creuse, 
and  la  Correze  are  much  behindhand 
in  secular  schools,  and  yet  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  criminals  to  population  is  al¬ 
most  double  in  the  former  to  what  it  is 
in  the  latter. 

The  Comte  d’Hanssonville,  in  a  work 
published  this  year  on  Socialism  and 
Charity,*  reminds  his  readers  that  years 
ago  the  advocates  of  State  instruction 
in  France  used  to  say  “  schools  or  pris¬ 
ons,”  ”  open  schools  and  you  will  shut 
up  prisons,”  but  statistics  prove  that 
the  exact  opposite  has  been  the  result, 
and  that  the  more  schools  for  primary 
secular  instruction  have  been  founded 
the  more  space  has  been  required  in  the 
prisons. 

In  England  up  to  the  present  time, 
education  based  on  religious  teaching 
has  been  the  rule,  in  place  of  the  secu¬ 
lar  instruction  imparted  in  France. 
At  the  recent  School  Board  election  in 
London  the  real  issue  at  stake  was  such 
education  versus  secular  instruction. 
Unfortunately  the  issue  was  consider¬ 
ably  obscured  by  other  collateral  issues. 
Many  supporters  of  religious  education 
might  disapprove  of  the  now  too-famous 
circular,  and  the  Secularists,  with  tac¬ 
tics  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  put  the 
circular  in  the  forefront  of  the  contest 
as  though  the  policy  of  its  issue  was 
the  question  at  stake.  The  circular 
was  merely  a  passing  incident  upon 
which  there  might  well  be  differences 
of  opinion,  and  ought  not,  as  it  unfor¬ 
tunately  did,  to  have  blinded  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Unionist  Party  to  the  graver 
issue  in  question.  The  Primrose  League 
recognized  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
and  its  members,  in  accordance  with 
its  leading  principle,  worked  hard  to 
return  a  majority  in  favor  of  education 
founded  on  religion.  Before  the  next 
School  Board  election  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  example  of  France  will  be 
taken  to  heart,  and  that  the  majority 

♦  Socialisme  et  Gharile,  par  le  Comte  d’Hans- 
sonville.  Paris,  Calmann  Levy,  1895,  pp.  157- 
162. 
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in  favor  of  education  founded  upon  re¬ 
ligion,  instead  of  mere  secular  instruc¬ 
tion,  will  be  largely  increased. 

The  assault  upon  the  Church  is  made 
by  the  same  allies,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  intentions  of  the  Nonconfonnist 
section,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ob- 
ject  of  the  Secularists  is  an  attack  upon 
religion.  Their  aim  is  to  divert  funds 
which  have  been  given  or  left  for  re¬ 
ligious  purposes  to  secular  ones.  Dis- 
endowment  is  the  end  they  have  in 
view.  What  should  be  brought  home 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  that 
if  this  question  of  endowments  is 
touched,  they,  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
professed  to  be  undertaken,  will  be  the 
chief  sufferers.  The  endowments  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  as  much 
the  result  of  private  charity  and  private 
gifts  as  are  those  of  the  Wesleyans  and 
other  religious  bodies,  as  well  as  of  our 
hospitals  and  schools,  and  if  the  State 
once  begins  to  tamper  with  these  en¬ 
dowments,  and  to  divert  them  from  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended, 
not  only  will  the  spirit  which  has  caused 
them  in  the  past  be  severely  checked  in 
the  future,  but  the  operation  will  not 
be  confined  to  one  particular  section  of 
the  community.  The  annual  income 
of  the  private  charities  of  London  alone 
is  said  to  amount  to  £5,000,000,  and  if 
the  State  claims  the  right  to  divert 
from  their  original  purposes  the  funds 
given  by  Churchmen  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  that  portion  of  the  Church 
situated  in  Wales,  it  will  have  an  e(iual 
right  to  deal  with  the  capital  sum  this 
income  represents,  as  well  as  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  all  the  charities  and  endowments 
in  the  country,  and  divert  them  from 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  de¬ 
signed,  and  a  moment’s  reflection  must 
show  what  a  dangerous  power  this  is 
for  the  State  to  exercise,  and  what 
questions  of  magnitude  bearing  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  people  are  raised  by 
this  little  experimental  and  insidious 
attack  upon  the  Church  in  Wales. 

The  second  principle  of  the  political 
creed  of  the  Primrose  League  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  ;  that  is,  the  present  British 
Constitution  under  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  Crown,  the 
Lords,  and  the  Commons.  That 
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cluuiges  from  time  to  time  should 
be  made,  as  they  already  have  been 
made,  in  the  functions  and  in  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  one  to  another  of  these 
tliiee  estates  is  necessary  and  desirable, 
jind  it  is  no  part  of  the  Primrose 
League  principles  to  oppose  them  ; 
but  its  members  do  maintain  that  the 
Pritish  Constitution  is  the  best  form 
(if  government  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  wit  of  man  has  devised,  and 
that  under  it  the  people  have  enjoyed 
more  prosperity,  personal  freedom,  lib¬ 
erty  and  etiuaiity  before  the  law,  than 
under  any  other  form  of  government, 
and  therefore  they  contend  it  is  not  to 
be  altered  recklessly,  or  attacked  as  it 
has  been  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Radi¬ 
cal  Party  in  a  spirit  of  malice,  envy  or 
hatred. 

In  the  Parliament  of  1880,  two  of 
the  estates  were  threatened — the  Crown 
and  the  House  of  Lords.  The  threats 
against  the  Crown  need  hardly  be  taken 
seriously.  Still  when  the  first  Queen's 
Speech  to  that  Parliament  was  read  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Speaker, 
a  certain  number  of  Radicals  aired  their 
Republicanism  somewhat  ostentatious¬ 
ly  by  keeping  on  their  hats  while  the 
Speech  was  being  read.  These  bad 
manners  were  not  repeated  ;  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  Parliament 
Republican  sentiment  confined  itself  to 
small  and  generally  contemptible  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  expenditure  upon  Royal 
allowances,  palaces,  and  yachts.  The 
Republican  spirit  was  willing,  but  the 
Republican  flesh  was  weak.  The  threats 
against  the  House  of  Lords  were  much 
more  pronounced,  and  meant  business 
if  business  could  be  done.  Then,  as 
now,  there  was  a  divided  opinion  in 
the  Radical  Party  on  the  subject.  The 
“  Stalwart”  Party,  as  they  vainly  styled 
themselves,  were  for  abolishing  the 
Upper  House  altogether,  and  having 
only  one  Chamber — that  of  which  they 
themselves  were  the  honorable  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  while  the  milder  section  of  the 
Party  only  objected  to  a  Chamber 
founded  on  the  hereditary  principle. 
One  section  wanted  abolition,  the  other 
reform,  or,  as  they  put  it  themselves, 
”  ending  or  mending.” 

The  Primrose  League  has  no  objection 
to  leform  or  “  mending,”  but  is  strongly 
o{)posed  to  abolition  or  “  ending,”  not 


so  much  because  it  thinks  the  Unionist 
Party  would  suffer  thereby,  but  because 
it  believes  that  the  One  Chamber  sys¬ 
tem  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  first 
principle  of  our  Constitution — that 
principle  of  checks  and  counter-checks 
which  has  prevented  any  portion  of  the 
nation  tyrannizing  over  the  other. 
Were  the  Upper  House  abolished,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  Unionist 
Party  would  be  weakened.  Numbers 
of  the  disestablisned  Peers  would  find 
seats  in  the  remaining  House,  and  the 
probability  is  they  would  have  more 
real  power  there  than  they  have  in  their 
present  House. 

A  genuine  and  real  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords — that  is,  a  reform 
which  would  increase  its  powers  and 
extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness — would 
have  the  warm  support  of  the  League. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  House  of  Lords, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  performed 
the  functions  of  a  Second  Chamber 
more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  such 
Chamber  in  Europe,  and  never  more  so 
than  during  the  last  two  years  and  a 
half.  But  these  functions  have  been 
very  limited.  They  have  been  chiefly 
negative.  They  have  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  confined  to  checking  dangerous 
and  ill-considered  legislation.  There 
are  signs,  however,  that  in  the  not  far- 
distant  future  it  would  be  for  the  na¬ 
tional  advantage  if  the  Second  Cham¬ 
ber  performed  similar  functions  to  those 
now  performed  by  the  American  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  did  not  confine  itself  to  being 
merely  a  drag  upon  the  wheel  of  hasty 
legislation,  but  itself  took  the  initiative 
in  certain  branches  of  law-making  as 
well  as  in  matters  of  general  policy. 
If  this  is  to  be  done  its  present  basis 
must  be  enlarged.  The  present  basis 
is  entirely  hereditary,  for  the  life-peer¬ 
ages  of  the  Bishops  and  the  Law  Lords 
are  too  few  to  be  taken  into  account. 
To  make  the  Chamber  stronger  it  would 
be  necessary  to  combine  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  heredity  those  of  selection  and 
representation,  either  direct  or  indirect. 

'rhe  necessity  of  some  such  reform  as 
this  may  be  caused  by  the  deterioration 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  signs 
of  this  deterioration  are  too  apparent. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  rapidly  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  a  good  business  assembly  for 
jassing  useful  and  necessary  laws,  and 
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criticising  properly  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  day,  and  becoming  a 
debating  society  where  abstract  ques¬ 
tions  are  discussed,  and  abstract  resolu¬ 
tions  passed.  The  debates  do  not  pre¬ 
serve  their  former  high  level.  There 
are  still  some  debaters  in  the  House  of 
the  highest  order,  but  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  speakers  are  self  advertisers, 
who  generally  know  very  little  of  their 
subjects,  and  have  little  or  no  powers 
of  oratory  or  debate,  and  only  bore  and 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House.  One 
proof  of  this  is  the  little  interest  the 
public  take  in  the  debates  to  what  they 
used  to,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  short  re¬ 
ports  the  newspapers  now  give  of  the 
speeches.  The  local  journals,  no  doubt, 
publish  them  at  length,  and  this  is 
probably  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  House  has  sunk  in  public 
estimation  in  the  last  few  years  almost 
as  much  as  Lord  Kosebery,  in  his  min¬ 
isterial  capacity,  has  in  the  last  few 
months,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  will 
sink  far  more  if  ever  the  payment  of 
Members  is  adopted.  Hence  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  reform  that  would 
strengthen  and  improve  the  Second 
Chamber,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
principle  applicable  to  Irish  Peers  were 
extended,  release  a  number  of  Peers 
from  their  present  bondage,  and  make 
them  eligible  for  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  where  their  presence  could  not 
but  have  a  beneficial  effect.  Social 
questions  more  than  political  ones,  it 
is  admitted,  now  seek  solution,  and  in¬ 
terest  the  great  body  of  the  working- 
classes  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  on  these  questions  it  is  the  Peers 
that  have  hitherto  taken  the  lead,  and 
that  the  social  legislation  affecting  the 
hours  of  work  of  women  and  children, 
the  inspection  of  mines  and  workshops, 
the  improvement  of  artisans’  dwellings, 
and  preserving  open  spaces  and  play¬ 
grounds  for  the  poor,  is  mainly  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury 
and  to  those  of  Lord  Meath  and  Lord 
Cross. 

The  Imperial  Ascendency  of  the 
British  Empire  is  the  third  principle 
the  League  was  founded  to  maintain. 
The  basis  of  this  ascendency  is  sea- 
power,  and  the  League  maintains  in 
the  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  espe- 
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cially  of  the  working-classes  in  it,  that 
it  is  essential  that  Great  Britain  should 
have  a  navy  sufficiently  strong  to  pro¬ 
tect  that  commerce  and  trade  which  is 
the  life-blood  of  the  nation  against  all 
possible  contingencies.  This,  it  main¬ 
tains,  is  a  principle  which  affects  the 
well  being  of  the  working-classes  more 
than  any  legislation,  even  reform,  can, 
or  more  than  any  or  all  the  items  of 
the  ludicrous  Newcastle  Programme 
could,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  truth  should  be  brought  home 
to  their  minds.  With  the  exception  of 
Lord  Spencer,  who,  every  candid  per¬ 
son  must  admit,  has  performed  his 
duties  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
splendidly,  considering  the  difiiculties 
he  has  had  to  contend  with,  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Radical  Party  treat  the 
navy  with  scant  recognition,  and  this 
remark  applies  specially  to  the  so- 
called  leaders  of  the  working-classes, 
the  labor  representatives.  The  Nation¬ 
alization  of  the  Land,  Collectivism, 
and  Socialism  may  be  magnificent  sub¬ 
jects  for  philosophical  debates,  and  if 
the  Congress  of  Trade  Unions  wished 
to  indulge  in  this  luxury  they  must 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves  at 
Norwich  last  year,  but  these  subjects 
have  nothing  to  do  with  practical  poli¬ 
tics,  and  cannot  have  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  to  come,  even  if  they  ever  have. 
What  the  working-classes  naturally 
want  is  the  best  wages  they  can  get, 
and  they,  equally  naturally,  would  not 
be  averse  to  working  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  for  them.  Their  wages  de¬ 
pend  on  trade  and  commerce,  and  if 
Great  Britain  sustained  a  reverse  at  sea 
that  trade  and  commerce  would  be  so 
damaged  that  there  would  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  many  hours  a  day  arti¬ 
sans  should  work,  for  there  would  be 
little,  if  any,  work  left,  and  the  wage 
fund  upon  which  they  depend  for  liv¬ 
ing  would  be  so  diminished  that  those 
who  could  get  anything  would  have  to 
be  content  with  infinitely  less  than  they 
get  now.  Yet  the  so-called  working- 
class  leaders,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
William  Allan,  the  Member  for  Gates¬ 
head,  who  made  an  excellent  speech  on 
the  subject  on  the  3d  of  December  last, 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  would  be  well  if  they  and  all 
those  who  have  the  interests  of  the 
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working  classes  at  heart  would  ponder 
upon  the  weighty  M’ords  spoken  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes  at  Cape  Town  in  July  of 
last  year.  “  The  English,”  he  said, 
“  had  been  talking  about  three  acres 
and  a  cow,  a  liquor  legislation,  and  the 
question  of  local  government  for  Ire¬ 
land.  They  spent  their  whole  time 
upon  these  matters,  but  the  big  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  of  the  people  they 
neglected.  They  forgot  that  England 
was  a  small  country  which  supported 
nearly  40,000,000  people,  who  directly 
or  indirectly  were  engaged  in  working 
up  the  raw  product  into  the  manufac¬ 
tured  article,  and  distributing  this  arti¬ 
cle  over  the  world.  The  world,  find¬ 
ing  that  England  was  unrivalled  in  the 
manufacture  from  raw  material,  was 
devising  schemes  by  protection  and 
prohibition  tariffs  to  shut  her  out.” 

The  Primrose  League  agrees  with 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  that  the  big  ques¬ 
tion,”  the  biggest  of  all  questions,  is 
the  trade  of  the  people,  and  that  while 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it  being  dam¬ 
aged  by  hostile  tariffs,  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  statesmen  to  minimize  that  damage 
as  much  as  possible  by  providing  the 
country  with  such  a  navy  as  will  keep 
what  markets  we  possess,  and  add  to 
them  whenever  opportunity  offers,  and 
also  by  allaying,  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
all  disputes  between  capital  and  labor 
which  tend  to  drive  capital  from  the 
country. 

That  the  principles  of  the  League 
have  made  great  progress  since  its 
foundation  in  1883,  and  that  they  have 
a  much  firmer  hold  upon  the  people 
now  than  they  had  then,  is  undoubted. 
Religion  is  not  now  attacked  and  in¬ 
sulted  as  it  was  in  the  Parliament  of 
1880,  the  Republican  shibboleths  have 
ceased  to  be  whispered,  the  House  of 
Lords  is  exercising  more  power  than  it 
has  done  for  the  last  half  century,  and 
stands  higher  in  the  esteem  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  consequence.  Home  Rule,  as 
defined  by  Mr.  Parnell,  is  dead,  while 
the  traditional  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Beaconsheld,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  is  adhered  to,  though 
occasionally  with  faltering  steps,  while 
the  whole  of  the  Unionist  Party  and  a 
large  contingent  of  the  Radicals  are  in 
favor  of  Imperial  Ascendency,  and  the 
old  Manchester  and  new  “  Little  Eng- 
New  Sebies.— Vol.  LXI..  No  4 


land”  schools  are  reduced  to  impo- 
tency. 

I  do  not  presume  that  all  these  satis¬ 
factory  results  are  due  solely  to  ’the 
action  of  the  Primrose  League,  but,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  her  efforts  have  contributed 
largely  to  them.  Her  mission  is  to 
educate.  On  one  point  the  League 
certainly  agrees  with  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery — 
that  education  is  against  Radicalism  of 
the  modern  type :  its  stronghold  is 
ignorance.  The  present  Radical  Party 
consists  mainly  of  two  sections  :  one, 
by  far  the  largest,  of  well-intentioned 
but  ignorant  voters  ;  the  other,  much 
smaller,  of  smart  politicians  who  utilize 
and  exploit  the  ignorance  of  the  major¬ 
ity  for  the  purpose  of  being  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  or  for  obtaining  peer¬ 
ages,  titles,  or  — that  summurn  bomim 
of  Radical  bliss — a  seat  on  the  magis¬ 
terial  bench,  as  well  as  of  being  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  with  a  prospect  of 
£300  a  year  and  all  the  amenities  of 
Westminster  Palace— a  pleasant  change 
from  the  mine,  the  workshop,  or  the 
mill.  With  these  latter  the  Primrose 
League  does  not  attempt  to  interfere. 
Their  personal  interests  in  political 
questions  are  too  strong  for  them  to  be^ 
affected  by  education.  The  field  for 
the  League’s  work  is  among  the  masses 
of  ignorant  voters  who  support  them. 
To  instruct  and  to  educate  them  is  its 
mission. 

For  this  purpose  the  League  advo¬ 
cates  constant  association  between  all 
classes  of  the  community.  It  promotes 
all  meetings  and  gatherings  where  rich 
and  poor,  those  who  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  education  and  those  who 
have  not,  can  meet  together  and  mutu¬ 
ally  teach  and  learn,  for  all  classes  have 
a  good  deal  to  learn  from  one  another. 
The  League’s  maxim  is  that  the  more 
people  of  all  ranks  and  classes  mix  to¬ 
gether  at  park  gatherings,  evening 
meetings,  with  concerts  and  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  have  opportunities  of  con¬ 
versing  one  with  another,  the  less  fric¬ 
tion  there  will  be  between  them,  and 
the  more  they  will  find  how  many  in¬ 
terests  they  have  in  common. 

For  educational  purposes  it  makers 
free  use  of  the  vans  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  and  of  lectures  with  magic  lan¬ 
terns  in  the  villages  and  smaller  towuis, 
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and  it  is  impossible*  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  this  mode  of  instruction. 
The^l'imen  correspondent  at  the  Brigg 
Election  made  tlie  following  practical 
remarks  : 

“  The  permanent  Union  weakness  in  (he 
rnral  districts  of  Lincolnshire  is  that  the  work¬ 
ers  are  not  really  in  touch  with  that  section  of 
the  electorate  from  which  Radicalism  draws  its 
main  strength.  It  is  no  doubt  trying  for  the 
Tillage  doctor,  the  village  schoolmaster,  the 
prosperous  farmer,  or  the  man  of  independent 
means  to  ignore  social  distinctions  and  con¬ 
verse  with  Hodge  without  the  appearance  of 
patronizing  him,  yet  this  is  what  must  be  done 
if  converts  are  to  be  had." 

These  words  express  exactly  the  views 
of  the  Primrose  League.  Where  the 
League  flourishes  the  classes  are  in 
touch  with  one  another.  If  the  Union¬ 
ist  cause  does  not  succeed  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  educated  classes — of  the 
Peers,  the  squires,  the  clergy,  the  vil- 


Apiil, 

lage  doctors,  schoolmasters,  and  farm¬ 
ers  for  not  exerting  themselves  siifli- 
ciently,  and  using  their  position  and 
influence  for  the  political  education  of 
those  among  whom  they  reside.  The 
Primrose  League  was'  founded  for  tiiis 
object,  and  though  it  has  been  and  is 
very  well  supported,  it  ought  to  receive 
far  more  assistance  than  it  does  from 
the  richer  people.  Its  income  and  its 
funds  now  come  almost  entirely  from 
the  poorer  people.  Its  tributes  are 
half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences. 
It  has  recently  formed  a  branch  of 
Knights  Imperial,  whose  special  privi¬ 
lege  IS  to  pay  a  guinea  a  year.  All  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  and  can  afford  it,  ought  to 
join  it.  Its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  only 
limited  by  its  means  ;  with  increased 
funds  its  educational  w'ork  could  be 
extended. — National  Beview. 
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We  all  praise  the  country  nowadays, 
but  very  few  of  us  live  there.  The 
evolution  of  civilization,  like  other  evo¬ 
lutions,  is  from  the  simple  to  the  com¬ 
plex,  and  as  wc  grow,  or  think  we 
grow,  more  completely  civilized,  we 
appear  to  get  further  and  further  from 
what  was  once  the  ideal  result  of  hii 
man  training,  the  attainment  of  self- 
sufficiency,  of  the  supreme  gift  and 
power  of  carrying  about  with  us,  in 
our  own  minds  and  bodies,  all  that  is 
needful  for  true  happiness  and  for  wise 
and  noble  living.  We  care  for  music 
and  pictures  and  books,  and  we  are 
the  better  for  caring  for  them  ;  and  it 
is  not  in  country  villages,  but  in  Rome 
and  Dresden  and  Paris  and  Loudon, 
that  concerts  and  libraries  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  art  are  to  be  found.  The  mere 
discovery,  too,  of  the  delightfulness  of 
ideas,  and  so  of  the  pleasure  of  ex¬ 
changing  them— a  discovery  made,  we 
may  hope,  by  increasing  numbers  every 
year,  as  education  extends — arouses  a 
sense  of  the  need  of  human  society, 
and  of  the  dulness  of  life  without  it ; 
and  in  the  country  we  may  have  no 
neighbors  near  enough  for  the  easy  in¬ 


tercourse  that  alone  breeds  intimacy 
and  real  talk,  the  talk  that  goes  from 
heart  to  heart  and  mind  to  mind  ;  or 
we  may  have  neighbors  near  but  not 
congenial,  whom  w'e  do  not  like  but 
cannot  shake  oil ;  while  in  the  great 
cities  we  all,  I  suppose,  in  time  find 
friends  who  share  our  tastes,  and  we 
certainly  need  never  know  our  next-door 
neighbor’s  name  unless  we  will,  l^ut, 
after  all,  we  are  not  satisfied.  The 
vagrant  life  so  many  of  us  live,  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  from  town  to  coun¬ 
try  and  from  country  to  town,  is  the 
proof  that  Nature,  or  perhaps  the 
healthy  English  love  of  fresh  aii’,  has 
still  the  old  power  over  us.  It  very 
often  happens  that  we  do  not  realize 
the  charm  of  the  trees  and  the  hedge¬ 
rows  and  the  farmyards  and  the  cot¬ 
tage  gardens  till  we  have  settled  our¬ 
selves  away  from  them,  and  only  see 
them  now  and  then.  That  charm 
grows  on  us  ;  and  so,  in  the  end,  when 
we  are  tired  of  hurry  and  bustle  and 
noise,  and  when  the  feeling  that  there 
are  twenty  plays  we  want  to  see,  and 
fifty  peojile  we  want  to  call  on,  has 
lost  its  attractiveness,  we  slip  back  into 
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the  country  and  saunter  and  potter,  or 
plant  trees  or  grow  roses,  and  enjoy 
the  deliglitful  things  spread  out  by  Xa- 
(ure  all  around  us  far  more  than  we 
should  if  we  had  never  left  them. 

This  is. the  history  of  most  of  us, 
perhaps  ;  but  Mr.  Bridges,  as  befits  a 
poet,  has  been  earlier  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  his  “  return  to  Nature.” 
Perhaps  he  never  left  the  country  ; 
hut,  however  that  may  be,  every  line 
of  his  poems  tells  of  his  present  life 
there,  and  of  the  observant  eye,  the 
habit  of  quiet,  leisurely  contemplation, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  gift  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  make  that  life  so  delightful 
and  so  rich.  A  life  of  this  sort  is  in 
itself  a  rebuke  to  the  majority  of  us  ; 
and  Mr.  Bridges’  way  of  writing  and 
publishing  a  still  stronger  rebuke,  if 
he  would  but  feel  it,  to  the  aveiage 
man  who  writes  and  publishes.  Here 
is  a  poet  who  issues  three  or  four  vol¬ 
umes  of  poetry,  at  intervals,  quite 
quietly,  for  private  circulation  only, 
and  then  modestly  selects  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  them  to  offer  to  the  public  ! 
But  modesty  has  its  disadvantages 
when  one  stands  alone  in  practising  it, 
and  Mr.  Bridges  has  paid  for  his  by 
remaining  little  known. 

Tlie  two  volumes,  or  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  volumes,  which  he  has  given  to  the 
public,  are  “  The  Shorter  Poems  of 
Kobert  Bridges,”  issued  in  1890,  to 
which  I  was  just  now  alluding,  and  a 
play  called  “  Acliilles  in  Scyros,”  the 
plot  of  which  turns  om  the  artilices 
used  by  Ulysses  to  get  Achilles  to  join 
the  Greek  fleet  waiting  at  Aulis  to  sail 
for  Troy.  It  must  be  said  at  once  that 
the  dramatic  faculty  is  not  among  the 
special  gifts  of  Mr.  Bridges.  It  is  just 
the  gift  which  a  quiet  life  in  a  country 
village  cannot  possibly  produce.  For 
the  life  and  movement  and  passion  a 
man  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  repose 
and  plunge  into  Johnson’s  “  full  tide 
of  human  existence.”  He  must  not 
refuse  to  surrender  the  living  of  his 
own  life  in  order  to  observe  how  other 
men  live  theirs.  This  has  not  been 
Mr.  Bridges’  way,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  his  play  has  many  merits  as  a 
poem,  but  not  many  as  a  play.  There 
is  not  a  single  character  in  it  whose 
personality  fixes  itself  on  the  mind  and 
memory.  There  are  none  of  those  lit¬ 


tle  touches  which  the  genuine  play¬ 
wright  is  using  at  every  moment,  to 
cut  the  lilies  of  his  characters  deeper 
and  more  marked,  to  throw  them  into 
strong  relief  and  heighten  the  general 
effect.  Life  is  long  and  plays  are 
short ;  characters  lie  deep  hidden  in 
the  cloak  of  custom  and  nationality 
and  law,  as  the  statue  lies  buried  in 
the  block  of  marble,  and  the  work  of 
the  dramatist,  like  that  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  is  to  remove  the  accidental  and 
reveal  the  essential.  The  large  and 
salient  traits  of  a  man’s  personality  do 
not  in  real  life  reveal  themselves  in  a 
few  hours,  any  more  than  the  particu¬ 
lar  circumstances  and  figures,  or  the 
exact  effects  of  sky,  which  a  landscape 
painter  needs  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
idea  which  he  has  conceived  of  a  scene, 
will  all  occur  just  at  the  moment  he 
has  chosen.  Picture  and  play  alike 
are  the  concentration  into  a  single 
hour  of  what  Nature  produces  perhaps 
in  the  scattered  intervals  of  a  year  or 
a  bentury.  Of  all  this  there  is  nothing 
in  Mr.  Bridges.  His  Ulysses  is  the 
conventional  Ulysses,  gifted  with  no 
new  life,  and  his  other  characters  are 
colorless  and  wanting  in  originality. 
But  if  the  play  could  not  be  acted,  it 
is  one  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read. 
Mr.  Bridges  gives  us  everywhere  in  it 
Nature  and  himself,  and  a  poet  can 
give  us  nothing  better.  Here  are  some 
tine  lines  which  we  can  hardly  be 
wrong  in  taking  for  an  utterance  of 
the  poet’s  personal  sympathies,  even 
though  he  lets  Lycomedes,  who  utters 
them,  be  over  ruled  by  Achilles  : — 

“  I’ll  tell  thee  what  myself  have  grown  to  think 
That  the  best  life  is  oft  inglorious. 

Since  the  perfecting  of  ourselves,  which 
seems 

Our  noblest  task,  may  closelier  be  pursued 
Away  from  camps  and  cities  and  the  mart 
Of  men,  where  fame,  as  it  is  called,  is  won 
By  strife,  ambition,  competition,  fashion. 
Ay,  and  the  prattle  of  wit,  the  deadliest  foe 
To  sober  holiness,  which,  as  I  think. 

Loves  quiet  homes,  where  nature  laps  us 
round 

With  musical  silence,  and  the  happy  sights 
That  never  fret :  and  day  by  day  the  spirit 
Pastures  in  liberty,  with  a  wide  range 
Of  peaceful  meditation,  undisturbed.” 

It  can  hardly  be  fanciful  to  catch 
the  personal  note  in  these  lines,  the 
note  of  sfclf-revelation  ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not  fanciful 
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to  see  in  them  proof  of  that  wise  and 
noble  seriousness  which  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  rightly  claimed  as  essential  to  the 
best  poetic  work,  as  well  as  of  a  com¬ 
mand  of  blank  verse,  only  to  be  learned 
in  the  best  schools,  and  there  only  by 
rarely  gifted  pupils. 

I  said  just  now  that  Mr.  Bridges  in 
his  “  Achilles”  gave  us  every  where  Na¬ 
ture  and  himself  ;  and  I  have  given  a 
specimen  of  what  he  lets  us  see  of  him¬ 
self.  His  insight  into  Nature,  and  his 
power  of  interpreting  her,  are  on  every 
page  of  the  play.  This  interpretation 
is,  as  it  should  be,  his  own  ;  but  he 
has  been  strongly  touched  by  the  quite 
different  influences  of  our  two  greatest 
“poets  of  Nature,”  Wordsworth  and 
Keats.  Here  is  a  charming  passage, 
which  is  like  Keats  come  to  life  again, 
only  simpler  and  less  sensuous  : — 

“  See  while  the  maids  warm  in  their  busy 
play. 

We  may  enjoy  in  quiet  the  sweet  air. 

And  through  the  quivering  golden  green 
look  up 

To  the  deep  sky,  and  have  high  thoughts  as 
idle 

And  bright,  as  are  the  small  white  clouds 
becalmed 

In  disappointed  voyage  to  the  noon  : 

There  is  no  better  pastime." 

•  Here  is  Keats  again,  though  in  an¬ 
other  mood  : — 

”  I  Thetis  am,  daughter  of  that  old  god. 

Whose  wisdom  buried  in  the  deep  bath 
made 

The  unfatbomed  water  solemn,  and  I  rule 

The  ocean-nymphs,  who  for  their  pastime 
play 

In  the  blue  glooms,  and  darting  here  and 
there 

Checker  the  dark  and  widespread  melan¬ 
choly 

With  everlasting  laughter  and  bright 
smiles.” 

There  are  not  many  living  poets  who 
could  show  anything  to  equal  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  lines  : — 

”  Whose  wisdom  buried  in  the  deep  hath 
made 

The  unfathomed  water  solemn.” 

One  is  never  satisfied  with  quoting, 
but  I  must  only  give  one  more  speci¬ 
men  of  Mr.  Bridges’’  admirable  blank 
verse.  It  is  from  the  opening  speech 
of  Thetis,  when  she  tells  how  she  alone 
of  the  immortals  has  been  through  a 
mother’s  fears  and  pains  : — 


April, 

“  And  yet  not  wholly  ill  is  the  constraint. 

Nor  do  I  pity  mortals  to  be  born 
Heirs  of  desire  and  death,  and  the  rich 
thought 

Denied  to  easy  pleasure  in  the  days 
That  neither  bring  nor  take  :  tho’  more  to 
me 

Embittered  with  foreknowledge' of  a  doom 
Threatened  by  fate  and  labor  how  to  avert.” 

Milton’s  influence  is,  and  must  be, 
on  every  man  who  would  write  Eng¬ 
lish  blank  verse  ;  and  I  have  already 
hinted  how  much  Mr.  Bridges  has 
learned  of  him  in  that  direction.  Bat 
in  these  two  last  lines  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  Miltonic  rhythm  ; 
there  is  a  curious  touch  of  Miltonic 
expression.  I  have  not  alluded  to  Mr. 
Bridges’  debts  to  his  predecessors,  as 
meaning  anything  but  honor  to  him  ; 
the  poet  or  artist  of  to-day  is  right  to 
regard  himself  as  the  heir  of  the  ages, 
and  to  use  his  great  inheritance  as 
serves  him  best.  He  may  not  be  able 
to  give  old  forms  and  thoughts  such 
rich  and  splendid  new  birth  as  Virgil 
gave  to  Homer’s  story  and  Keats  gave 
to  Spenser’s  spirit,  but  if  he  have  any¬ 
thing  in  him  of  the  life  and  force  of  a 
true  poet,  he  will  not  be  overweighted 
or  overpowered,  but  rather  braced  and 
strengthened  by  the  memory  of  his 
masters. 

The  whole  play  is  written,  as  is  quite 
natural,  after  the  model  of  the  great 
Greek  plays,  and  Mr.  Bridges  has  en¬ 
riched  it  with  some  choruses,  which 
have  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Greek 
choruses.  The  metre  is  also  brought 
nearer  to  Greek  metre  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  English  lyrical  metres  are.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  cannot  be  considered  a 
quite  unqualified  success,  although  cer¬ 
tain  rich  musical  effects  are  produced. 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Bridges  hardly 
possesses  the  passion  or  the  flovv  of 
language  which  English  ears  demand 
in  poetry  which  is  to  be  sung.  We 
know  almost  nbthing  of  Greek  music 
and  too  little  of  Greek  pronunciation 
to  bo  able  to  say  exactly  what  effect 
the  singing  of  an  ode  of  Pindar  or  a 
chorus  of  Sophocles  may  have  had  ;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  their  main  charm 
for  us  does  not  lie  in  their  music  or 
their  metre,  but  in  the  perfection  of 
their  structure,  in  the  imaginative 
richness  of  their  language,  and,  most 
of  all,  in  their  “  noble  and  profound 
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application  of  ideas  to  life.”  It  is  in 
this  direction,  thongli,  of  course,  in  a 
different  degree,  that  the  merit  of  the 
principal  chorus  in  “  Achilles  in  Scy- 
ros”  must  be  looked  for.  Mr.  Bridges 
is  above  merg  prettincss,  has  some¬ 
thing  of  his  own  to  say,  and,  if  his 
inetiical  effects  are  sometimes  rough 
and  inharmonious,  his  language  is  al¬ 
ways  pure  and  good,  as  free  from  the 
taint  of  a  fanciful  affectation  as  from 
that  of  a  prosaic  meanness.  Heie  are 
two  stanzas  of  the  chorus,  which  is  a 
song  of  spring  : — 

“  And  on  the  day  of  relenting  she  suddenly 
weareth 

Her  budding  crowns.  0  then,  in  the  early 
morn, 

Is  any  song  that  compareth 
With  the  gayety  of  birds  that  thrill  the 
gladdened  air 
In  inexhaustible  chorus 
To  awake  the  sons  of  the  soil 
With  music  more  than  in  brilliant  balls 
sonorous 

( — It  cannot  compare—) 

Is  fed  to  the  ears  of  kings 
From  the  reeds  and  hired  strings. 

For  love  maketh  them  glad  ; 

And  if  a  soul  be  sad. 

Or  a  heart  oracle  dumb. 

Here  may  it  taste  the  promise  of  joy  to 
come. 

“  For  the  earth  knoweth  the  love  which  made 
her. 

The  omnipotent  one  desire. 

Which  burns  at  her  heart  like  fire, 

And  hath  in  gladness  arrayed  her. 

And  man  with  the  Maker  shareth. 

Him  also  to  rival  the  lands. 

To  make  a  work  with  his  hands 
And  have  his  children  adore  it : 

The  Creator  smileth  on  him  who  is  wise 
and  dareth 

In  understanding  with  pride  : 

For  God,  where’er  he  hath  bnilded,  dwell- 
eth  wide, 

And  he  caretb. 

To  set  a  task  to  the  smallest  atom. 

The  law-abiding  grains. 

That  hearken  each  and  rejoice  : 

For  he  gnideth  the  world  as  a  horse  with 
reins  ; 

It  obeyeth  his  voice, 

And  lo  !  he  bath  set  a  beautiful  end  before 
it.” 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  point  out 
faults  of  detail  here  :  but  I  think  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  strength 
of  the  whole  far  outweighs  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  parts.  And  the  task  the  poet 
sets  himself  is  among  the  best  that  a 
poet  can  find  :  to  take  facts  in  Nature 
which  observation  or  science  gives  us. 


and  so  interpret  their  secret  as  to  clothe 
the  mystery  of  matter  with  a  soul. 

I  will  make  only  one  more  remark 
about  ”  Achilles  in  Scyros  and  that 
is  this.  If  Mr.  Bridges  ever  has  any 
leisure  time  on  bis  hands,  he  could  do 
us  all  a  great  service  by  translating 
some  Sophocles.  If  we  are  ever  to 
have  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  a  Greek 
play,  it  must  come  from  some  one  who 
can  in  the  first  place  write  poetry, 
which  has  not  been  the  case  with  all 
the  translators  of  Greek  plays,  and  in 
the  second  place  can  avoid  throwing  a 
modern  coloring  over  ancient  thouguG 
Professor  Jowett  has  given  us  Plato 
exactly  as  he  would  have  been  if  Eng¬ 
lish  had  been  his  native  tongue.  All 
the  peculiarities  of  the  original  which 
belonged  to  Plato  are  reproduced  in 
the  English,  and  all  those  which  be¬ 
longed  generally  to  the  Greek  language 
disappear.  The  result  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  translation  in  the  world,  and,  as 
Mr.  Huxley  said,  it  will  make  Plato  an 
English  classic.  It  would  be  even 
more  difficult  to  make  Sophocles  an 
English  classic  ;  but  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  poet  does  not  seem  to  make  it 
impossible,  as  Schlegel’s  ‘‘  Shake¬ 
speare”  appears  to  have  become  a  Ger¬ 
man  classic  ;  and,  in  any  case,  will 
Mr.  Bridges  try  ? 

The  other  volume,  which  is  called 
”  Shorter  Poems,”  is  more  important 
and  likely  to  reach  a  larger  circle  of 
readers  than  the  “  Achilles.”  It  con¬ 
tains  perhaps  nothing  quite  so  fine  as 
the  best  blank  verse  passages  of  the 
play  :  but  the  poet  is  far  more  at  home 
in  it,  and  moves  with  far  more  ease 
and  freedom.  There  are  probably  not 
many  volumes  of  poetry  which  obtain 
a  very  wide  circulation  :  but  so  long  as 
things  remain  as  they  are,  it  is  certain 
that  a  volume  of  short  pieces,  inspired 
by  Love  and  Nature,  will  find  a  larger 
public  than  a  blank  verse  play,  inspired 
by  recollections  of  the  classics.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
”  Shorter  Poems”  are  already  in  their 
second  edition.  The  two  books  have 
of  course  much  in  common.  We  are 
still  in  the  same  atmosphere,  quiet, 
and  chastened,  and  still  :  but  here 
there  is  a  little  more  air  stirring,  there 
is  a  little  more  variety  and  color  in  the 
landscape.  The  poet’s  imagination 
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has  a  freer  field,  and  he  is  now  and 
then  carried  away  by  it  into  such  verse 
as — 

“  Her  beauty  would  Burprise 
Gazers  on  autumn  eves, 

Who  watched  the  broad  moon  rise 
Upon  the  scattered  sheaves." 

or  this — 

“  I  have  loved  flowers  that  fade. 

Within  whose  magic  tents 
Rich  hues  have  marriage  made 
With  sweet  unmemoried  scents," 

verse  which  could  not  fail  to  arrest 
our  attention  if  we  found  it  in  the 
pages  of  one  of  the  two  or  three  of  our 
living  poets  whose  reputations  are  al¬ 
ready  made,  instead  of  in  those  of  one 
who  must  look  to  the  future  to  make 
his.  And  if  Mr.  Bridges  does  not 
often  (as  who  does?)  attain  to  such 
complete  felicity  of  expression  as  this, 
he  very  rarely  falls  below  his  own  level, 
which  is  a  high  one. 

The  chief  subjects  with  which  the 
poems  in  this  volume  deal  are  Love 
and  Nature.  The  first  book  consists 
mainly  of  love  poems.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  interesting,  often  musical  and 
pretty,  now  and  then  really  fine,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  show  Mr.  Bridges 
quite  at  his  best.  He  has  the  quaint 
fanciful  way  of  looking  at  love  so  com¬ 
mon  in  the  days  of  “  Eliza  and  our 
James.”  It  is  all  pretty  enough  and 
pleasing  enough,  but  we  miss  the 
deeper  earnestness  of  passion,  the 
gnjater  intensity,  which  our  later  poets 
have  taught  us  to  look  for.  Here  is  a 
specimen  ; — 

‘  ‘  I  will  not  let  tbee  go, 

The  stars  that  crowd  the  summer  skies 
Have  watched  ns  so  below 
With  all  their  million  eyes, 

I  dare  not  let  thee  go." 

"  I  will  not  let  thee  go. 

Have  not  the  yonng  flowers  been  content. 
Plucked  ere  their  buds  could  blow, 

To  seal  our  sacrament  ? 

I  cannot  let  thee  go." 

The  note  is  pretty  enough,  but  we 
seem  to  have  heard  it  before.  His 
treatment  of  Nature  is  altogether  more 
interesting.  He  has  heard  the  voices 
of  many  or  most  of  her  great  inter¬ 
preters,  and  caught  something  from 
them,  but  bis  way  of  looking  at  her  is 
after  all  his  own.  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Walt  Whitman,  have 


all  had  their  influence,  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  trace  it.  The  poet  whose  in¬ 
fluence  is  conspicuously  not  there  is 
Shelley.  Shelley  looked  at  Nature  as 
an  elemental  spirit,  airy,  intangible, 
and  too  often  “  pinnacled  dim  in  the 
intense  inane  and  there  is  nothing 
of  this  in  Mr.  Bridges.  There  is  more 
of  Wordsworth’s  way,  which  was  to 
look  at  Nature  as  a  human  soul,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  human  sorrows  and  rejoicing 
in  human  joys  :  and  of  Keats,  fur 
whom  Nature  was  a  fairy  child,  on 
whose  beauty  and  strange  delightful 
ways  it  was  his  highest  liappiness  to 
gaze  :  and  there  are  frequent  traces  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  habit  of  trying  to 
build  up  human  patience  and  stoical 
resignation  out  of  the  unbroken  calm 
and  regularity  of  Nature  ;  and  traces 
here  and  there  of  something  which  le- 
minds  us  of  Walt  Whitman’s  way  of 
treating  the  world  as  a  sort  of  musmitn 
of  dormant  curiosities  to  be  awakened 
into  life  and  movement  by  the  poet’s 
imagination.  Whitman  takes  a  very 
ordinary  thing,  and  renders  it  a  subject 
for  poetic  treatment  by  simply  trying 
to  realize  it  :  his  mission  was  to  reveal 
in  a  new  way  the  latent  poetry  of  the 
ordinary  world.  Mr.  Bridges’  “  Passer 
By”  treats  the  ship  he  is  watching  in 
just  this  very  way,  and  to  heighten 
the  resemblance  he  has  chosen  to  give 
his  verse  Whitman’s  halting  and  un¬ 
couth  movement,  which  may  perhaps 
after  all  be  an  effort  after  a  new  music, 
more  complex  than  the  old,  and  too 
strange  as  yet  to  be  fully  heard  by  oar 
unaccustomed  ears  : — 

“  I  there  before  thee,  ia  the  country  so  well 
thou  knowest 

Already  arrived  am  inhaling  the  odorous 
air  : 

I  watch  thee  enter  unerringly  where  thou 
goest 

And  anchor  queen  of  the  strange  shipping 
there. 

Thy  sails  for  awning  spread,  thy  masts 
bare  : 

Nor  is  aught  from  the  foaming  reef  to  the 
snowcapped,  grandest 

Peak  that  is  over  the  feathery  palms  more 
fair 

Than  thou  so  upright,  so  stately,  and  still 
thou  standest." 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  exactly 
the  same  sort  of  power  as  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  shows,  when  he  builds  up  his  curi¬ 
ous  and  often  beautiful  dreams  while 
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watching  the  “  cars”  or  the  man  in  the 
street. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  for  what  I 
was  speaking  of  was  Mr.  Bridges’  way 
of  dealing  witli  Nature  :  and  among 
the  poems  of  Nature,  the  resemblance 
with  Whitman  must  be  looked  for  in 
pieces  like  “  London  Snow,”  where 
the  details  of  description  are  accumu¬ 
lated  to  heighten  the  idea  of  its  white¬ 
ness  and  Softness  in  a  manner  that  is 
almost  exactly  Whitman’s.  And  it  is 
a  quality,  which  has  its  kinship  to 
some  of  Whitman’s  most  striking  quali¬ 
ties,  that  is  the  special  and  distinctive 
thing  about  Mr.  Bridges.  lie  has  seen 
things  with  his  own  eyes,  in  his  own 
way,  and  sends  them  out  touehed  and 
colored  by  his  own  imagination  ;  but 
that  is  only  what  every  poet  must  do 
whose  treatment  of  Nature  is  to  inter¬ 
est  us,  and  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
Mr.  Bridges’  way  of  seeing  her  is  that 
he  has  an  eye  as  Whitman  had  for 
every  detail.  He  has  not  Whitman’s 
largeness  of  imagination,  but  he  has 
far  more  delicacy  and  far  more  of  that 
instinctive  good  sense  which  knows  in 
a  moment  what  is  and  what  is  not 
worth  seeing  and  describing.  He  has, 
in  fact,  what  Whitman  had  not  always, 
perfect  taste  ;  for 

‘‘  Le  gout  n’est  rien  qu’un  bon  sens  delicat.  ” 

And  this  wise  use  of  detail  is  con¬ 
spicuous  everywhere  in  these  poems, 
whatever  the  special  tone  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  may  be.  Take  a  poem,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  makes  us  think  of  Words¬ 
worth  and  his  daisies  and  daffodils  and 
small  celandines,  endowed  with  human 
pains  and  pleasures  : — 

“  A  poppy  grows  upon  the  shore. 

Bursts  her  twin  cup  in  summer  late  : 

Her  leaves  are  glaucous  green  and  hoar, 

Her  petals  yellow,  delicate. 

“  Oft  to  her  cousins  turns  her  thought. 

In  wonder  if  they  care  that  she 

Is  fed  with  spray  for  dew,  and  caught 
By  every  gale  that  sweeps  the  sea. 

“  She  has  no  lovers  like  the  red. 

That  dances  with  the  noble  corn  : 

Her  blossoms  on  the  waves  are  shed, 

Where  she  stands  shivering  and  forlorn.” 

This  is,  every  one  feels  it,  quite  per¬ 
fect  in  its  own  way,  perfect  in  its  fresh¬ 
ness  of  detail,  perfect  in  its  delicacy  of 


language,  perfect  again  in  its  musical 
motion,  in  its  prettiness  of  fancy,  in 
its  simple  truth. 

Or  take  a  few  verses  from  a  piece  in 
quite  a  different  style,  a  style  nearer 
Keats  than  Wordsworth  : — 

”  There  is  a  hill  beside  the  silver  Thames, 
Shady  with  birch  and  beech  and  odorous 
pine  : 

And  brilliant  underfoot  with  thousand  gems 
Steeply  the  thickets  to  his  floods  decline. 
Straight  trees  in  every  place 
Their  thick  tops  interlace. 

And  pendent  branches  trail  their  foliage 
fine 

Upon  his  watery  face. 

”  Swift  from  the  sweltering  pasturage  he 
flows. 

His  stream  alert  to  seek  the  pleasant  shade. 
Pictures  his  gentle  purpose,  as  be  goes 
Straight  to  the  caverned  pool  his  toil  has 
made. 

His  winter  floods  lay  bare 
The  stout  roots  in  the  air  : 

His  summer  streams  are  cool,  when  they 
have  played 

Among  their  fibrous  hair. 

”  A  rushy  island  guards  the  sacred  bower. 
And  hides  it  from  the  meadow,  where  in 
peace 

The  lazy  cows  crunch  many  a  scented  flower, 
Robbing  the  golden  market  of  the  bees  : 

And  laden  barges  float 
By  banks  of  myosote  : 

And  scented  flag,  and  golden  flower-de  lys 
Delay  the  loitering  boat.” 

This  wants  the  perfection  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  piece  last  quoted,  but  it  has  the 
same  wealth  of  detail  and  descriptive*' 
power  coming  out  in  a  different  way. 
The  picture  is  complete  and  completely 
successful,  and  the  poem  seems  to 
carry  with  it  the  la/y,  silent  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  river  so  dear  to  those  who 
know  it  about  Oxford,  both  above  and 
below. 

But  the  defect  of  poems  of  this  sort 
is  their  want  of  ambition.  We  ask 
something  more  of  a  poet  in  whom  we 
have  any  real  belief,  something  larger 
and  bolder.  No  doubt  we  must  not 
look  for  anything  very  large  in  a  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  “  Shorter  Poems  but 
there  are  in  it  one  or  two  poems  more 
ambitious  than  those  I  have  quoted  : 
and  the  best  of  them  is  the  longest,  an 
Elegy  which  is  called,  with  a  halting 
awkwardness  of  expression  which  clogs 
Mr.  Bridges  from  time  to  time,  “  Elegy 
on  a  lady  whom  grief  for  the  death  of 
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her  betrothed  killed.”  I  eannot  quote 
it  all,  but  a  few  verses  will  show  that 
it  is  a  really  tine  elegy,  severe  in  tone 
as  an  elegy  should  be,  but  of  a  large 
and  rich  imagination.  The  idea  that, 
as  the  bridegrootn  is  already  dead,  the 
funeral  of  the  bride  becomes,  for  her, 
the  truest  and  only  possible  wedding, 
is  well  worked  out  all  through.  I 
(juote  the  first  two  verses  and  the 
last  :  — 

“  Assemble,  all  ye  maidens  at  the  door, 

And  all  ye  loves,  assemble  ;  far  and  wide 
Proclaim  the  bridal,  that  proclaimed  before 
Has  been  deferred  to  this  late  eventide  : 
For  on  this  night  the  bride. 

The  days  of  her  betrothal  over. 

Leaves  the  parental  hearth  lor  evermore  ; 
To-night  the  bride  goes  forth  to  meet  her 
lover. 

“  Reach  down  the  wedding  vesture  that  has 
lain 

Yet  all  unvisited,  the  silken  gown  : 

Bring  out  the  bracelets  and  the  golden  chain 
Her  dearer  friends  provided  :  sere  and 
brown 

Bring  out  the  festal  crown. 

And  set  it  on  her  forehead  lightly  : 
Though  it  be  withered  twine  no  wreath 
again  ; 

This  only  is  the  crown  she  can  wear  rightly. 

«**««* 

“  And  thou,  O  lover,  that  art  on  the  watch. 
Where,  on  the  banks  of  the  forgetful 
streams. 

The  pale  indifferent  ghosts  wander,  and 
snatch 

The  sweeter  moments  of  their  broken 
dreams, — 

Thou,  when  the  torchlight  gleams. 
When  thou  shalt  see  the  slow  proces¬ 
sion. 

And  when  thy  ears  the  fitful  music  catch. 
Rejoice  !  for  thou  art  near  to  thy  posses¬ 
sion.” 

Style,  the  sense  for  wliat  is  beautiful 
and  right  in  thought  and  language,  is 
so  rare  a  thing,  that  when  we  find  it 
exhibited  in  such  full  measure  as  we 
find  it  here,  the  voice  of  criticism  does 
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well  to  be  silent,  and  our  best  part  is 
simply  to  rest  and  be  thankful. 

With  Mr.  Bridges,  it  is  clear,  litera¬ 
ture  is  what  it  should  be,  an  art  pur¬ 
sued  for  no  ulterior  object,  but  lallier, 
these  splendid*  lines  are  proof  enough 
of  it,  in  obedience  to  an  inner  prompt¬ 
ing  of  Nature  which  will  not  be  resist¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  pleasure  after  reading  a 
volume  of  poetry  to  have  almost  noth¬ 
ing  but  praise  for  it,  even  if,  as  hero, 
the  praise  be  of  promise  rather  than  of 
fulfilment.  May  we  treat  these  two 
volumes  as  merely  the  first-fruits  of 
Mr.  Bridges’  poetic  gift?  lie  has 
shown  by  them  that  he  possesses  the 
divine  afflatus  which  is  like  faitli  in 
the  Christian,  the  moving  principle  of 
all  the  rest :  but  we  are  entitled,  like 
the  apostle,  to  ask  him  not  to  let  it  lie 
dead  or  dormant,  but  continually  to 
show  forth  his  faith  by  his  works. 
And  if  a  suggestion  might  be  made  to 
him,  it  would  be  that  he  should  let 
his  imagination  have  freer  rein.  What 
he  chiefly  seems  to  need  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  complete  success  is  more  life 
and  flow  and  freedom,  a  more  absolute 
surrender  to  the  mood  of  inspiration. 
Ilis  is  as  yet  too  cloistered  a  muse,  lie 
is  of  the^  same  race  as  Gray  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold,  hesitating,  fastidious, 
critical,  critical  most  of  all  no  doubt 
of  himself.  It  is  good  to  be  so  in  an 
age  of  slipshod  workmanship,  but  it  is 
not  good  to  be  so  too  much.  The 
habit  of  self-criticism  in  art,  as  in  life, 
too  easily  leads  to  sterility  and  inac¬ 
tion,  That  this  may  not  be  Mr. 
Bridges’  case  will  be  the  hope  of  all 
who  have  read  these  two  little  volumes. 
Let  him  nurse  his  spark  of  the  sacred 
fiame,  I  would  not  say,  lest  it  should 
die  ;  rather  in  order  that  it  may  rise 
up  anew,  larger,  brighter,  warmer,  and 
this  time  seen  not  only  by  friends 
close  at  hand,  but  all  around  and  from 
afar.  —  Temple  Bar. 
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Paragraphs  appear  in  the  news¬ 
papers  from  time  to  time,  and  down 
to  the  present  year  of  grace  1895,  about 
a  wealth  of  mammoth-ivory  on  the  des¬ 
ert  coasts  and  islands  of  Northern  Si¬ 


beria  ;  but  many  people  seem  to  regard 
such  tales  as  more  or  less  fabulous,  and 
may  be  glad  to  have  a  connected  ac¬ 
count  of  what  is  really  known  about 
New  Siberia  and  its  mammoth  tusks. 
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On  June  13,  1881,  the  American 
slcamer  Jeannette  was  crushed  by  the 
ice,  and  sank  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  north  of  Siberia.  This  disaster  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
north-east  of  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
which  lie  in  the  Polar  Sea,  about  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena.  The  crew  of  the 
Jeannette,  under  Captain  De  Long, 
escaped  in  boats,  and  attempted  to 
reach  the  Siberian  coast ;  but  before 
they  reached  the  mainland,  a  gale  di¬ 
vided  them  into  two  companies.  One 
party  reached  the  Russian  settlements  ; 
but  the  other,  under  Captain  De  Long, 
wandered  amid  the  icy  wastes  in  the 
delta  of  the  Lena,  and  ultimately  in 
this  dreary  wilderness  all  perished  ex- 
cejrt  two  seamen.  Their  sorrowing 
companions  afterward  found  their 
bodies,  and  reverently  buried  them. 

This  melancholy  disaster  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  and 
interest  in  them  has  been  further  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  projects  of  Dr.  Nansen. 
TIris  gallant  explorer  intended  to  put 
his  vessel,  the  Frani,  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  amid  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  and 
there  to  pass  the  coming  winter,  pre¬ 
vious  to  commencing  his  great  drift 
toward  the  North  Pole.  Altering  his 
plans,  he  determined  to  winter  in  the 
delta  of  the  Lena.  If  he  passes 
through  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  he 
may  be  expected  to  bring  back  valu¬ 
able  scientific  information  concerning 
them. 

But  it  is  not  the  connection  of  the 
New  Siberian  Islands  with  the  sinking 
of  the  Jeannette,  or  with  the  voyage  of 
Nansen,  that  gives  to  them  their  chief 
interest,  but  the  fact  that  they  contain, 
in  extraordinary  abundance,  relics  of  a 
world  which  has  long  passed  away. 
Here,  amid  icy  solitudes,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  sea  covered  with  floating 
icebergs,  wrapped  for  months  of  the 
year  in  perfect  darkness,  illuminated 
only  by  the  red  glare  of  the  Aurora, 
there  has  been  found  a  mine  of  wealth 
which  constitutes  these  dreary  islands 
perfect  treasure-houses  in  the  frozen 
ocean.  Few  stretches  of  the  Polar  Sea 
are  more  dismal  and  dangerous  than 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Siberia.  For  eight  months  in 
the  year  it  is  fast  frozen,  and  its  sur¬ 


face  then  presents  great  sheets  of  ice, 
which  are  in  many  places  crossed  by 
long  icy  ridges,  or  heaped  up  into  tower¬ 
ing  hummocks  of  ice.  In  the  summer, 
when  the  ice-sheets  have  melted,  the 
navigation  is  dangerous  in  the  e.x- 
treme.  Fleets  of  monstrous  icebergs, 
of  the  most  fantastic  forms,  float 
through  the  water,  and  often  when 
gales  arise,  these  great  icy  masses  are 
hurled  against  each  other  with  terrific 
force  and  thundering  roar.  Along  the 
low  shore  icebergs  lie  stranded  in  vast 
numbers  ;  and  the  coasts  of  the  islands 
are  surrounded  by  sheets  of  ice,  which 
extend  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  make 
landing  very  difficult.  During  the 
brief  summer,  snow-storms  are  of  con¬ 
stant  occurrence  ;  and  the  icy  winds  are 
of  such  keenness  that  it  is  difficult 
to  face  them,  and  the  birds  often  fall 
on  the  ground  dead  through  the  cold. 
To  the  north-east  of  the  New  Siberian 
Islands  vast  masses  of  packed  ice  oc¬ 
cur,  which  are  never  melted,  and  it 
was  amid  these  fields  of  everlasting  ice 
that  the  Jeannette  was  destroyed. 

The  honor  of  discovering  and  of  sur¬ 
veying  this  icy  sea  belongs  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  for,  until  Nordenskiold’s  voy¬ 
age,  other  European  nations  sailed  no 
farther  than  the  Kara  Sea,  where  they 
were  stopped,  either  by  the  cold  or  by 
the  immense  masses  of  floating  ice. 
The  Russians,  however,  accustomed  to 
endure  the  severest  cold,  voyaged  along 
the  whole  northern  coast  of  Siberia, 
and  descended  the  Obi  and  Lena  in 
vessels  constructed  at  Tobolsk  and 
Irkutsk ;  and  from  the  mouths  of 
these  great  rivers  they  explored  the 
coasts  in  all  directions.  The  hard¬ 
ships  encountered  by  the  Russians  in 
these  voyage  were  very  great ;  often 
whole  parties  died  from  hunger  and 
cold,  and  their  little  vessels  were  fre¬ 
quently  wrecked  amid  the  icy  solitudes. 
The  earliest  voyages  undertaken  were 
made  by  traders  for  the  discovery  of 
valuable  furs  ;  and  on  land  as  well  as 
on  sea  the  fur-hunters  carried  on  ex¬ 
tensive  explorations  all  through  the 
seventeenth  century.  About  the  year 
1734,  however,  more  scientific  expedi¬ 
tions  were  undertaken,  and  the  reign 
of  the  Empress  Anna  marked  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  era  in  Siberian 
discovery.  Larger  vessels  were  built, 
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the  coasts  were  carefully  surveyed,  and 
scientific  examinations  were  carried  on 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
voyages. 

Fora  long  time  before  this,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  known  of  the  vast  amount 
of  bones  of  the  fossil  elephant— the 
Mammoth — which  abounded  all  over 
Northern  Siberia,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  fossil  ivory  had  been  carried 
on  for  a  considerable  period.  But  up 
to  this  time  no  authentic  account  of 
the  discovery  of  these  great  fur-clad  ele¬ 
phants’  bodies  had  been  received.  Some 
declared  that  the, mighty  mammoth 
lived  underground  in  vast  caverns,  and 
that  it  came  forth  only  at  night ;  others 
affirmed  that  it  wandered  along  the 
shores  of  the  icy  sea  and  fed  on  the 
dead  bodies  ;  and  others,  again,  said 
that  it  was  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of 
lonely  lakes  in  the  uncertain  light  of 
early  dawn,  but  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
discerned,  it  plunged  into  the  water 
and  disappeared. 

While  voyaging  along  the  shores  of 
Siberia,  the  Russians  from  time  to  time 
caught  glimpses  of  islands  in  the  sea 
far  to  the  north  ;  but  none  landed  on 
them  or  laid  them  down  on  the  map 
with  accuracy.  In  17G0  a  Yakut 
named  Eteri  kan  saw  a  large  island  to 
the  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena,  and  his  account  raised  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  fur-hunters.  Among  these 
zealous  traders,  none  was  more  active 
and  more  successful  than  an  adven¬ 
turer  LiakoCf  or  Liachov,  who  for  a 
long  time  had  been  collecting  mam¬ 
moths’  bones  and  tusks  on  the  barren 
plains  of  Northern  Siberia.  In  1750 
Liakoff  had  gathered  great  quantities 
of  this  fossil  ivory  from  the  dreary 
wastes  between  the  rivers  Chotanga 
and  Anadyr  ;  and  during  his  wander¬ 
ings  he  had  heard  vague  rumors  of 
islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the 
spring  of  1770  he  was  at  Svaiatoi  Noss 
— or  the  Holy  Cape — a  bold  promon¬ 
tory  running  out  into  the  Polar  Sea, 
about  two  hundred  miles  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena.  This  headland 
had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  navigators,  and  they  had  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  sail  round  it, 
owing  to  the  enormous  masses  of  ice 
which  were  piled  up  against  its  cliffs, 
and  to  the  sheets  and  hummocks  of  ice 
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which  stretched  out  from  its  extremity 
for  a  long  distance  into  the  sea.  But 
in  1739,  Demetrius  Lapteff  doubled  the 
dreaded  headland,  and  sailed  safely  to 
the  east  along  the  icy  shore  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma. 

When  Liakoff  was  at  the  Holy  Cape, 
the  ocean  was  fast  frozen,  and  present¬ 
ed  a  dreary  prospect  of  ice,  ridged  here 
and  there  by  gigantic  icy  furrows  and 
hummocks.  As  he  looked  over  the 
vast  frozen  expanse,  he  saw  a  long  line 
of  black  objects  approaching  over  tlie 
ice  from  the  north,  and  perceiving  that 
they  were  reindeer,  he  concluded  that 
they  were  returning  to  Siberia  from 
some  unknown  land  to  the  north,  lie 
at  once  started  in  a  sledge  drawn  by 
dogs  over  the  ice  ;  and  after  he  had 
followed  the  tracks  of  the  reindeer  for 
sixty  miles,  he  came  to  an  island,  where 
he  passed  the  night.  Next  day,  he 
followed  the  tracks  to  the  north,  and 
discovered  another  island  smaller  than 
the  first.  The  reindeer  track  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  north  ;  but  immense 
hummocks  of  ice  rendered  the  further 
progress  of  the  bold  explorer  impossi¬ 
ble.  Liakoff  obtained  from  the  Bus- 
sian  Government  permission  to  call  the 
islands  by  his  name,  and — what  was 
far  more  important — he  obtained  the 
sole  right  to  collect  mammoths’  bones 
and  the  skins  of  stone-foxes  in  the 
newly  discovered  islands. 

Three  years  afterward  he  revisited 
the  islands,  accompanied  by  a  friend 
named  Protodiakonoff,  and  as  it  was 
now  summer,  they  made  the  voyage  in 
a  five-oared  boat.  They  found  the 
first  island  to  be  simply  packed  full  of 
the  bones  and  tusks  of  mammoths,  and 
Liakoff’s  joy  at  the  discovery  of  this 
vast  store  of  fossil  ivory  may  be  imag¬ 
ined.  Then  they  voyaged  to  the  next 
island,  where  they  found  cliffs  of  solid 
ice.  Leaving  this,  they  steered  boldly 
to  the  north,  and  after  a  voyage  of  one 
hundred  miles,  they  reached  a  large 
island  (afterward  named  Kotelnoi), 
which  was  also  full  of  the  remains  of 
fossil  elephants  (mammoths). 

For  thirty  years  Liakoff  enjoyed  the 
complete  monopoly  of  carrying  away 
these  wonderful  stores  of  ivory.  His 
agents  and  workmen  went  every  year 
to  the  islands  in  sledges  and  boats, 
and  on  the  first  of  the  islands  he  had 
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discovered  they  built  huts  and  formed 
a  great  magazine. 

Ill  1775  the  Russian  Government, 
healing  of  the  riehes  of  the  islands, 
sent  Chw’oinoff,  a  surveyor,  to  exam¬ 
ine  them.  He  found  that  the  first  of 
the  islands— containing  the  huts  of  the 
ivory  diggers— was  of  considerable  size, 
and  contained  such  amazing  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  elephants, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  composed  of  these 
remains,  cemented  together  with  sand 
and  gravel  !  In  the  middle  of  the 
island  was  a  lake  with  banks  formed 
of  slopes  of  solid  ice,  and  in  the  brief 
snimner,  these  ice-banks  split  open  by 
the  action  of  the  sun  ;  and  on  looking 
down  into  these  great  cracks,  it  could 
be  seen  that  they  were  full  of  the  tusks 
of  elephants  and  of  the  horns  of  buffa¬ 
loes  ! 

On  Liakoff’s  death,  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  1805,  granted  the  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  trade  in  the  ivory  islands  to 
Sirovatskoi,  a  merchant  who  had  set¬ 
tled  at  Yakutsk,  who  sent  his  agent 
Sannikoff  to  explore  the  islands  and  to 
try  to  discover  new  deposits  of  fossil 
ivory.  Sannikoff  discovered  to  the 
east  of  Kotelnoi  another  large  island, 
which  he  called  Fadeyeffskoi  ;  and  in 
180G,  Sirovatskoi’s  son  discovered  a 
third  large  island,  still  farther  to  the 
east,  which  was  afterward  called  New 
Siberia.  These  newly  discovered  is¬ 
lands  were — like  the  former — full  of 
fossil  ivory  ;  and  it  was  thus  proved 
that  there  were  two  groups  of  ivory 
islands :  the  Liakoff  Islands,  near  the 
shore  ;  .and  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
which  lay  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  two 
hundred  miles  north  of  Siberia. 

In  1809,  Count  Romanzoff  sent  M. 
Iledenstrom  to  explore  the  islands,  fit¬ 
ting  him  out  at  his  own  expense.  He- 
denstrom  reached  Liakoff’s  first  island, 
and  was  amazed  at  the  prodigipus 
stores  of  fossil  ivory  it  contained  ;  for 
altliough  the  ivory-hunters  had  for 
forty  years  regularly  carried  away  each 
year  large  quantities  of  ivory  from  the 
island,  the  supply  of  ivory  in  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  not  in  the  least  diminish¬ 
ed  !  In  about  half  a  mile,  Iledenstrom 
saw  ten  tusks  of  elephants  sticking  up 
in  the  sand  and  gravel ;  and  a  large 
sandbank  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  was  always  covered  with  ele¬ 


phants’  tusks  after  a  gale,  leading  him 
to  hope  that  there  was  an  endless 
amount  of  ivory  under  the  sea  !  He- 
denstiom  and  Sannikoff  went  on  to 
Kotelnoi  and  New  Sibeiia,  and  they 
found  the  hills  in  the  former  island 
absolutely  covered  with  the  bones, 
tusks,  and  teeth  of  elephants,  rhinoc¬ 
eroses,  and  buffaloes,  whicb  must  have 
lived  there  in  countless  numbers,  al¬ 
though  the  island  is  now  an  icy  wilder¬ 
ness,  without  the  slightest  A'egetation. 
They  also  found  that  in  New  Siberia — 
the  most  eastern  of  the  islands — the 
quantity  of  mammoth  ivory  was  still 
more  abundant,  and  in  1809  Sannikoff 
brought  away  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
fossil  ivory  from  New  Siberia  alone  ! 

When  we  reilect  that  at  present  these 
islands  are  mere  icy  wastes,  with  no 
vegetation,  and  wMth  only  a  few  foxes 
and  bears  wandering  over  them,  we 
see  at  once  that  a  complete  change  of 
climate  must  have  taken  place  since 
the  time  when  vast  herds  of  elephants 
and  rhinoceroses  inhabited  them.  This 
conelusion  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  in  Kotelnoi  and  New  Sil)eiia  the 
remains  of  extensive  forests  have  been 
found,  in  which  the  trees  are  standing 
upright,  but  are  perfectly  dead.  In 
other  places  in  the  same  islands,  great 
heaps  of  trees,  called  “  The  wood- 
hills,”  are  piled  up  on  the  desolate  hill¬ 
sides.  The  ivory-hunters  frequently 
spent  the  winter  in  the  islands,  and 
the  hardships  they  then  endured  were 
often  most  extreme.  For  a  long  time 
in  the  depth  of  winter  they  were  wrap¬ 
ped  in  darkness,  lighted  only  by  the 
red  glare  of  the  Aurora,  and  by  the 
brilliant  flashing  of  its  flickering 
streamers.  The  silence  at  that  time 
was  profound,  for  the  sea  was  noiseless, 
being  fast  frozen,  and  the  only  sound 
was  tbe  moaning  of  the  icy  blasts  amid 
the  snow-covered  hills.  Sometimes  the 
snow  did  not  melt  before  July,  and  in 
many  places  it  lay  on  the  ground  all 
the  year  ;  the  ground  was  also  perma¬ 
nently  frozen  only  a  foot  or  two  below 
the  surface,  and  beneath,  there  was 
often  found  solid  and  perpetual  ice. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
enormous  quantities  of  ivory  were  still 
taken  every  year  from  these  wonderful 
islands.  In  1822-23  Lieutenant  Anjou 
surveyed  the  islands,  but  does  not  seem 
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to  have  noticed  any  remains  of  mam¬ 
moths.  A  most  striking  story  was  re¬ 
lated  by  Sannikoff,  who  declared  that 
when  he  was  in  Kotelnoi  and  Fadeyeff- 
skoi  in  1809,  he  saw  from  the  northern 
shores  of  these  islands  the  distant 
mountains  of  another  island  far  away 
to  the  north.  Efforts  w’ere  made  to 
reach  this  unknown  land  by  sledging 
over  the  ice,  but  great  open  stretehes 
of  water  rendered  progress  toward  the 
north  impossible.  When  Erman  was 
at  Yakutsk  in  1829,  he  was  told  that 
the  ivory  trade  from  the  New  Siberian 
Islands  was  as  lucrative  and  important 
as  ever,  and  that  the  traders  journeyed 
to  the  islands  in  sledges  over  the  fro-' 
zen  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  tusks 
of  the  mammoth  could  be  seen  in  New 
Siberia  sticking  up  out  of  the  sand, 
and  the  ivory-hunters  were  accustomed 
to  stand  on  an  eminence  and  examine 
the  wastes  of  sand  and  gravel  with  tel¬ 
escopes  to  see  where  the  tusks  protrud¬ 
ed  from  the  ground,  which  showed 
that  the  skeletons  of  the  great  ele¬ 
phants  were  buried  beneath.  One 
ivory-hunter  in  1821  brought  away 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  ivory  from 
Nevv  Siberia  alone  ;  and  in  1836  sixty- 
eight  thousand  pounds  of  fossil  ivory, 
which  came  chiefly  from  the  New  Sibe¬ 
rian  and  Liakoflf  Islands,  were  sold  at 
Yakutsk.  Middendorf,  some  years 
later,  calculated  that  every  year  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
fossil  ivory  were  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Yakutsk,  Obdorsk,  Turukhansk,  and 
Tobolsk  ;  eighty  thousand  pounds  of 
this  amount  being  sold  at  Yakutsk 
alone,  the  market  at  this  place  being 
supplied  chiefly  from  New  Siberia, 
where  the  quantity  of  fossil  ivory  still 
seemed  to  be  inexhaustible.  Great 
boats  full  of  ivory  were  constantly  as¬ 
cending  the  Lena  to  Yakutsk,  and  at 
length  steamers  carried  the  ivory  to 
the  market,  up  the  great  river. 

In  1878  Nordenskiold  in  the  Vega 
traversed  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of 
Siberia,  and  was  anxious  to  visit  the 
ivory  islands.  He  was  informed  of 
their  wonderful  wealth,  and  shortly 
before  had  discovered  the  bones  and 
portions  of  the  hide  of  a  mammoth  on 
the  barren  tundra  of  the  Yenisei. 
The  Vega  neared  the  New  Siberian 
Islands  on  August  28  ;  but  navigation 


was  dangerous,  owing  to  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  sea — three  to  four  fathoms 
only— and  the  floating  icebergs.  Lia- 
koff’s  chief  island  was  reached  on  Au¬ 
gust  30  ;  but  the  enormous  masses  of 
ice  which  surrounded  every  part  of  the 
shore  made  a  landing  impossible. 
Still,  although  unable  to  examine  the 
islands,  Nordenskiold  obtained  proof 
of  their  continued  richness  in  fossil 
ivory,  for  the  steamer  in  which  ho  as¬ 
cended  the  Yenisei  in  1875  carried 
more  than  one  hundred  mammoths’ 
tusks  ;  and  ho  declares  that  Midden- 
dorf’s  estimate  of  the  amount  of  fossil 
ivory  sold  every  year  in  Northern  Sibe¬ 
ria  is  far  too  low.  Nordenskiold  also 
dredged  up,  near  the  Liakoff  Islands, 
portions  of  mammoths’  tusks,  confirm¬ 
ing  the  belief  that  there  is  still  a  vast 
deposit  of  elejdiants’  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  around  these  islands. 

A  few  years  ago,  most  valuable  sci¬ 
entific  researches  were  carried  on  in 
these  wonderful  islands  by  Baron  von 
Toll  and  Professor  Bunge.  These  ex- 
jdorers  carried  on  their  investigations 
in  1886,  Dr.  Bunge  visiting  the  Liu- 
kofl  group,  while  Von  Toll  explored 
the  New  Siberian  Islands.  The  latter 
explorer  examined  the  famous  “  wood- 
hills”  in  New  Siberia,  and  made  a 
complete  circuit  of  Kotelnoi  in  forty 
days,  an  undertaking  which  was  very 
difficult,  owing  to  the  whole  coast  of 
the  island  being  blocked  with  enor¬ 
mous  masses  of  ice.  From  the  north¬ 
ern  point  of  Kotelnoi,  Von  Toll  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  unknown  land  which  Sannikoff 
had  seen  eighty  years  ago  from  Kotel¬ 
noi  and  New  Siberia.  This  island— 
which  is  called  Sannikoff  Land  after 
its  discoverer— has  never  yet  been  vis¬ 
ited  by  Europeans,  and  lies — accord¬ 
ing  to  Von  Toll’s  estimate — one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  to  the  north  of  New  Sibe¬ 
ria.  In  Liakoff’s  Island,  Dr.  Bunge 
found  great  quantities  of  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  musk-ox,  and 
wild  oxen,  and  this  accumulation  of 
the  bones  of  so  many  animals  proves 
how  temperate  the  climate  must  have 
been  formerly. 

In  1889  news  was  received  at  St. 
Petersburg  that  the  body  of  a  mam¬ 
moth  had  been  found  in  Northern  Sibe¬ 
ria,  and  Baron  von  Toll  was  once  more 
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sent  into  this  desolate  region  to  verify 
the  discovery.  He  did  not  reach  the 
spot,  however— which  was  near  the 
Sviiiiitoi  Xoss — until  1893,  and  was 
then  too  late  to  find  anything  but  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  skeleton  and  portions  of 
the  skin,  which  were  covered  with 
hair.  From  the  Holy  Cape,  Von  Toll 
went  to  one  of  the  LiakofT  Islands 
called  Maloi,  and  found  here  complete 
fossil  trees,  fifteen  feet  in  length.  Ele¬ 
phants’  bones  abounded,  showing  that 
great  trees  grew  at  the  time  when 
mammoths  and  rhinoceroses  wandered 
over  these  islands  ;  and  beneath  were 
cliffs  of  solid  ice.  These  ice-cliffs  are 
common  in  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
and  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Siberia  ;  they  are  also  found  in  Kot¬ 
zebue  Sound  in  North-western  Alaska, 
and  on  them  rests  a  layer  of  earth  full 
of  the  bones  of  elephants  and  musk¬ 
oxen. 

We  are  led  to  ask  the  question.  Will 
Sannikoff  Land,  when  explored,  be 
found  to  be  as  full  of  fossil  ivory  as 
the  New  Siberian  Islands?  The  an¬ 
swer  will  depend  upon  the  depth  of 
the  sea  to  the  north  of  New  Siberia. 
All  round  the  ivory  islands,  the  sea  is 
very  shallow,  averaging  only  from  five 
to  fifteen  fathoms  in  depth  ;  and  if  this 
shallowness  should  continue  as  far 
north  as  Sannikoff  Land,  then  we  may 
confidently  expect  that  this  hitherto 
untrodden  island  will  be  found  to  be 
rich  in  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  ele¬ 
phants.  But  if  the  sea  steadily  deep¬ 
ens  to  the  north  of  New  Siberia,  so 
that  the  waters  rapidly  become  of  a 
great  depth,  there  will  be  little  chance 
of  finding  mammoths’  remains  in  San¬ 
nikoff  Land,  because  it  will  then  be 
proved  that  the  New  Siberian  Islands 
form  what  was  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  Siberia  in  the  days  when  the 
mammoth  lived,  and  great  forests 
grew  where  now  the  Polar  Ocean  rolls 
Its  icy  waves. 

What  a  marvellous  contrast  to  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  does  the  imagination 
picture  up  in  Northern  Siberia,  when 


the  huge  hairy  mammoth,  the  woolly 
rhinoceros,  and  the  musk-ox  wandered 
over  its  plains,  and  browsed  along  by 
the  banks  of  its  majestic  rivers  !  The 
climate  was  then  comparatively  genial, 
and  its  rolling  uplands  and  wide- 
stretching  plains  were  covered  with 
dense  forests  and  carpeted  with  ver¬ 
dant  grass.  The  land  stretched  two 
hundred  miles  farther  to  the  north 
then  than  it  does  now,  and  the  New 
Siberian  Islands  formed  high  moun¬ 
tains,  looking  over  the  Northern  Ocean. 
On  this  long  vanished  land  vast  herds 
of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  buffaloes, 
and  wild  horses  lived  peacefully  and 
securely,  for  food  was  plentiful  and 
carnivorous  animals  were  few.  What 
great  convulsion  of  nature  destroyed 
these  myriads  of  gigantic  beasts,  and 
piled  their  bones  in  vast  masses  upon 
the  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea?  What 
cataclysm  sank  the  verdant  plains  be¬ 
neath  the  waves,  and  changed  North¬ 
ern  Siberia  into  a  waste  and  empty 
wilderness?  And  what  catastrophe 
occurred  on  the  land  and  in  the  sea 
which  altered  the  climate  of  Northern 
Siberia  from  one  of  a  genial,  or  at  least 
temperate,  character  to  one  of  awful 
cold  and  of  Arctic  severity  ? 

We  cannot  fully  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  great  floods  of  rushing  water  must 
have  poured  over  these  lands,  and  great 
invasions  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
must  have  inundated  them.  In  these 
tremendous  deluges,  the  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  and  buffaloes  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  their  carcasses  were  piled 
up  in  heaps  in  the  places  where  they 
had  congregated  to  take  refuge  from 
the  rising  waters.  When  these  deluges 
subsided  and  the  waters  retired,  the 
lands  were  covered  with  the  remains 
of  the  drowned  animals,  and  in  some 
as  yet  unexplained  manner  the  climate 
changed,  and  Northern  Siberia,  which 
was  formerly  a  beautiful  and  verdant 
region,  became  an  icy  wilderness  and  a 
land  of  Death. — Chambers's  Journal. 
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“The  thief,  as  we  at  present  treat 
him,”  sajs  an  eminent  modern  author¬ 
ity  on  prisons,  “  is  our  costliest  na¬ 
tional  luxury.”  This  is  a  sorry  com¬ 
ment  on  our  prisons  system.  We  have 
studied  the  question,  and  reformed  old 
abuses,  and  made  the  convict’s  cell 
clean  and  his  life  wholesome  and,  if 
prisoners  themselves  are  to  be  believed, 
preferable  to  that  of  the  workhouse, 
and  yet  we  have  to  bow  to  a  verdict  of 
hopeless  failure.  The  prison  does  not 
deter,  and  does  not  convert  or  educate. 
It  is  enormously  expensive,  and  yet  we 
cannot  do  without  it.  No  substitute 
has  yet  been  found  for  it,  and  most  of 
those  suggested  have  been  either  im¬ 
practicable  or  much  more  costly  and 
inadequate  than  that  which  they  were 
devised  to  supersede.  We  cannot  leave 
our  criminals  unrestrained  to  prey 
upon  society.  We  find  shutting  them 
up  neither  economical  nor  reforma¬ 
tive.  It  is  a  riddle  apparently  without 
an  answer. 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  in  detail 
how  the  present  system  works.  The 
thief  in  most  cases  is  a  thief  by  profes¬ 
sion.  lie  makes  his  living  by  tlieft  as 
much  as  a  gardener  does  by  hoeing  tur¬ 
nips.  The  only  difference  is  that  gar¬ 
dening  is  a  social  occupation,  thieving 
an  anti-social  one.  The  result  is  that 
your  thief  returns  again  and  again  to 
prison.  While  he  is  in  durance  he  is 
plotting  fresh  experiments,  new  rtcses, 
making  rendezvous  with  fellow  prison¬ 
ers  to  meet  on  release  for  a  daring  bur¬ 
glary  (if  he  belongs  to  the  “  higher 
branch”  of  the  profession),  or  an  in¬ 
genious  “  fake.”  He  grows  more  and 
more  experienced  as  time  goes  on,  and, 
therefore,  more  difficult  (and  expen¬ 
sive)  to  catch.  When  caught  he  is 
sent  to  prison,  meditates  fresh  schemes, 
and  on  a  given  day  is  released  to  set 
about  them.  Your  thief  in  most 
cases,  in  fact,  is  an  incorrigible  recidi- 
viste.  He  costs  his  country  several 
hundreds  a  year  to  feed  and  guard  and 
tend  and  catch  and  try.  This  is  not 
satisfactory. 

It  is  the  same  with  men  who  commit 


crimes  of  violence  in  a  vast  number  of 
instances.  They  are  Man-eaters.  It 
is  their  mUier. 

The  criminal  is  a  low  type  physicall}', 
in  some  classes  of  crime  (especially 
crimes  of  violence)  mentally  also. 
You  take  a  man  of  brutish  instincts 
and  feeble  intellect,  and  shut  him  up 
in  solitary  confinement.  The  result  is 
that  he  becomes  more  brutish,  and  his 
intellect  more  feeble  from  lack  of  use. 
Often  he  becomes  insane.  Never  can 
we  h.ope  to  find  him  the  better  for  a 
life  diametrically  opposite  to  everytliiug 
his  particular  kind  of  diseased  Ego  re¬ 
quires. 

You  take  a  criminal  who  is  not  a 
professional  criminal  in  any  sense,  but 
a  man  who,  under  sudden  temptation 
or  from  passion,  has  committed  a 
crime.  He  has  stolen  for  bread,  or 
killed  to  revenge  an  injury.  He  is  an 
“accidental”  criminal.  You  shut 
him  up  with  professional  thieves  and 
cut  throats,  and  accustom  him  to  a 
criminal  atmosphere,  and  send  him 
out  an  enemy  of  society.  He  becomes 
an  anti-social  being.  Before,  he  was 
an  ordinaiy  law-abiding  man,  who 
ieldcd  to  the  temptation  of  a  moment, 
le  is  now  a  criminal  by  profession, 
and  a  cut-throat  from  choice. 

The  last  kind  of  case  is  the  common¬ 
est  of  all  cases  that  come  before  the 
magistrates  for  decision,  that  which 
terminates  in  the  invariable  formula 
“  Five  shillings,  or  seven  days,”  name¬ 
ly,  the  case  of  drunkenness.  If  a  man 
is  a  dipsomaniac  or  an  habitual  drunk¬ 
ard  we  send  him  to  prison  for  seven 
days  !  The  compulsory  sobriety  of 
that  period  makes  him  hasten  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  moment  he  is  free  with  the 
result  that  as  many  as  fifty  convictions 
in  a  year  are  sometimes  recorded 
against  the  same  prisoner. 

In  all  these  cases  our  prison  system 
is  ridiculously  inadequate  and  ineffec¬ 
tive.  The  confinement  and  the  soli¬ 
tude  tells  on  one  kind  of  prisoner  ad¬ 
versely,  and  makes  him  morbid,  sullen, 
and  sometimes  melancholy  or  mad. 
Penal  servitude  on  the  other  hand  is. 
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to  another  kind,  merely  a  pleasant  way 
to  spend  one’s  life,  a  peaceful  retreat 
where  meals  are  regular  and  work  not 
over  hard.  Lastly,  short  terms  of  im¬ 
prisonment  are  mischievous  because 
they  spoil  the  prison  as  a  deterrent. 
Once  a  man  has  tasted  prison  life  there 
is  no  longer  the  dread  of  the  unknown 
iihont  it,  and  he  ceases  to  think  of  it 
with  any  particular  shrinking  or  fear. 
The  fact  is,  our  system  of  punishment 
for  Clime  is  hopelessly  old-fashioned, 
as  unscientific  almost  as  burning  at  the 
stake  to  cure  Atheism  or  muttering  in¬ 
cantations  to  cure  warts.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  by  all  thinking  men 
that  crime  is  a  disease  just  as  alcohol¬ 
ism  is  a  disease  and  lunacy  is  a  disease. 
The  criminal  is  an  abnormal.  He  dif¬ 
fers  physically  from  his  non-criminal 
brother,  he  is  a  different  being.  “  Man 
is  by  nature  a  social  animal,”  says  Aris¬ 
totle.  The  criminal  is  anti-social.  It 
is  a  vital  distinction.  In  some  cases 
the  disease  is  curable,  the  abnormality 
capable  of  modification,  just  as  there 
are  some  kinds  of  lunacy  that  may  be 
affected  by  medical  treatment,  mas¬ 
sage,  galvanic  batteries,  etc.  In  some 
the  disease  is  incurable.  Such  is  the 
case  of  very  many  of  our  professional 
criminals. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  how  to 
modify  our  treatment  of  the  criminal 
so  as,  without  great  increase  of  ex¬ 
pense,  to  make  our  prisons  a  reforming 
inllucnce  instead  of  a  corrupting  one, 
to  cure  the  criminal  instead  of  confirm¬ 
ing  his  disease,  to  protect  society  with 
the  least  possible  harm  to  the  victims 
of  that  protection. 

Beginning  with  the  shorter  sentences 
and  taking  that  commonest  sentence 
of  all  in  England  which  we  mentioned 
above,  the  penalty  for  drunkenness, 
the  proper  treatment  for  the  habitual 
inebriate  is  plain  enough.  He  must 
be  sent  to  a  home  for  inebriates,  to  a 
State  hospital,  not  a  prison,  and  he 
must  be  kept  there  till  the  guardians 
consider  there  is  a  fair  probability  that 
he  is  cured.  Seven  days  in  jail  never 
yet  cured  alcoholism.  You  might  as 
welt  prescribe  it  for  small-pox.  This 
may  sound  an  expensive  method  of 
treatment,  but  it  is  not  really  so.  The 
piescnt  system  brings  the  same  people 
back  week  after  week  to  prison  and 


makes  the  drunkard  practically  the 
guest  of  the  State  year  in,  year  out.  It 
adds  a  heavy  burden  to  the  duties  of 
the  police,  and  encourages,  or  at  least 
does  not  diminish,  a  most  extravagant 
and  corrupting  tendency  from  the 
force  of  example.  Anything  that  will 
cure  drunkenness  will  be  a  saving  of 
money  from  every  point  of  view. 

The  criminal-by-accident,  as  we  have 
called  him,  is  a  less  important  factor 
in  the  social  problem.  He  is  not  really 
a  criminal,  except  in  name.  He  is  not 
anti-social.  The  man  who  resents  an 
insult  with  a  blow,  and  so  puts  himself 
within  the  reach  of  the  law,  or  the  la¬ 
borer  who  steals  a  turnip  because  he  is 
starving,  must  not  be  put  in  the  same 
category  with  the  professional  burglar 
or  thief.  The  duty  of  the  State  with 
regard  to  him  is  plain.  He  ought  not 
to  be  sent  to  prison  at  all.  Some  pen¬ 
alty  there  must  be  for  such  acts  as 
these,  but  sending  to  prison  is  not  the 
one  to  be  chosen.  It  would  be  better 
in  the  long  run  to  let  such  a  man  go 
scot  free  than  send  him  to  herd  with 
the  scum  of  the  earth  in  jail.  That 
cannot  raise  him  morally.  It  will 
probably  debase  him.  Some  sort  of  a 
fine,  either  in  money  or  labor,  would 
meet  the  case  ;  or,  in  less  important 
offences,  the  man  might  be  dismissed 
with  a  reprimand,  or  ordered  to  come 
up  for  judgment  when  called  for. 

The  same  applies  to  first  offences. 
The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  first  of¬ 
fenders  has  been  realized  for  some 
time  now  in  England,  but  not  always 
very  fruitfully.  One  thing  may  safely 
be  said.  First  offenders  should  never 
be  sent  to  prison  to  herd  with  more 
hardened  ruffians.  Probably  they 
should  hever  be  sent  to  prison  at  all. 
The  system  of  entering  into  recogni¬ 
zances,  giving  securities,  and  deferred 
judgments  is  the  best  for  dealing  with 
these  cases,  together  with  fines  when 
these  can  be  enforced.  Some  system 
should  be  devised  by  which  a  man  who 
has  no  money  could  be  fined  in  laborer 
in  his  weekly  wages  for  a  time.  This 
would  have  a  considerable  deterrent 
effect,  would  cost  far  less  than  impris¬ 
oning  the  man,  and  would  save  him 
from  all  danger  of  the  moral  contagion 
of  piison  life.  There  remains  then 
the  case  of  the  habitual,  instinctive. 
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professional  criminal  to  be  considered, 
and  he  presents  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  At  present  he  is  a  source  of  enor¬ 
mous  expense  ;  every  kind  of  elaborate 
machinery  is  required  to  protect  society 
against  him,  costly  prisons,  detectives, 
police,  warders,  chaplains,  and  all  the 
other  extravagant  paraphernalia  which 
are  considered  requisite  for  dealing 
with  this  pest.  He  spends  two-thirds 
of  a  lifetime  in  prison,  and  during  that 
time  plans  the  robberies  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  third.  When  he  is  at  large  he  is 
even  more  expensive  to  the  community 
than  when  he  is  in  durance.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  him  ? 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  klepto¬ 
mania  at  different  times,  and  no  one 
has  quite  made  up  his  mind,  when 
theft  ceases  to  be  mere  larceny,  and 
bas  to  be  dignified  with  the  longer 
name.  The  truth  is  all  theft  is  klepto¬ 
mania  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
isolated  acts  like  that  of  the  starving 
man  who  steals  a  loaf.  At  present,  if 
a  rich  man  steals  something  he  cannot 
possibly  want,  and  could  pay  for  easily 
if  he  did,  we  call  it  kleptomania. 
That  is  all  it  comes  to.  But  klepto¬ 
mania  should  be  a  much  wider  term 
than  this,  and  should  include  thieving 
as  a  profession,  for  that  is  only  another 
form  of  what  is  really  a  disease  in 
either  case.  The  rich  man  steals  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  necessity.  The  thief 
also  steals  without  any  apparent  neces¬ 
sity  in  a  vast  number  of  cases.  Ap¬ 
parently,  he  could  earn  a  better  living 
in  a  hundred  pleasanter,  more  honor¬ 
able,  and  even  less  arduous  ways.  But 
the  choice  is  only  apparent.  He  can’t 
help  himself.  lie  must  steal.  Like 
the  enthusiastic  sportsman  who  shot 
his  own  retriever,  he  can’t  resist  the 
temptation  :  “  I  would  shoot  my  own 
grandmother  if  she  rustled  among  the 
bushes  like  that,”  said  the  sportsman 
on  that  occasion.  We  don’t  under 
stand  it.  The  overmastering  necessity 
of  the  thief  to  steal,  of  the  sportsman 
to  let  fly  at  anything  that  moves,  are 
almost  incredibk  to  us.  “  “  If  they  had 
exercised  a  little  self-control !”  we  say. 
But  they  can’t.  When  a  leading  bar¬ 
rister  was  pleading  kleptomania  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  client,  the  judge  replied 
grimly,  “That’s  what  I’m  sent  here  to 
cure.’’  The  reply  was  just.  Instinc- 
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live  theft  is  a  disease.  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  judge  and  jury,  and  war¬ 
ders,  and  the  law  generally  to  cure  it. 
“  Punishment”  in  this  regard  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  It  is  the  same  with,  the  bur¬ 
glar  and  the  violent  ruffian,  who  are 
again  and  again  committed  to  prison 
for  the  same  offences.  The  judges  are 
there  to  cure  them.  Only,  they  don’t 
do  it,  because  they  don’t  know  how, 
and  they  don’t  realize  either  the  ex¬ 
tent  or  the  nature  of  the  disease  with 
which  they  have  to  cope.  Perhaps  a 
little  more  knowledge,  and  a  little 
more  humility,  would  enable  them  to 
do  both  somewhat  better. 

The  criminal  can  be  treated  in  two 
ways,  from  the  mental  and  from  tlie 
physical  side.  He  is  often  weakly  in 
body,  badly  nourished,  undeveloped. 
Again,  he  is  often  hopelessly  dull,  un¬ 
educated,  untrained.  In  the  case  of 
those  who  are  defective  physically,  it 
is  found  that  good  moral  results’ can 
be  obtained  by  exercise  and  careful 
bodily  training.  For  there  is  no  doubt 
that  bodily  health  reacts  on  morale, 
and  that  certain  states  of  the  blood  are 
likely  to  produce  certain  kinds  of 
crime.  In  the  case  of  those  who  arc 
untrained  intellectually,  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  by  careful  menial  discip 
line,  often  in  conjunction  with  more 
strictly  medical  treatment,  physical  ex¬ 
ercise,  baths,  etc.  For  the  habitual 
criminal  is  a  creature  apart.  He  is  ab¬ 
normal  just  as  the  lunatic  is  abnormal. 
He  is  idle,  incapable  of  sustained  etfort, 
incapable  of  regular  work.  He  must 
be  trained  carefully  if  those  inherent 
faults  are  to  be  corrected.  To  put 
him  in  prison  as  we  do  at  present,  is 
to  court  failure.  You  may  as  well 
keep  his  cell  vacant  and  ready  for  him 
with  his  plate  on  the  door.  Ho  will 
return  with  absolute  certainty.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  even  if  you  attempted  his  refor¬ 
mation  all  your  labor  would  be  wasted, 
and  he  would  be  found  to  be  incura¬ 
ble  ;  but  wo  do  not  give  up  all  efforts 
to  treat  lunatics  scientifically,  because 
man-y  never  recover  the  use  of  their 
faculties. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  prison 
affects  the  criminal  adversely.  One 
has  been  mentioned  already,  ’'riie  soli¬ 
tude  and  the  confinement  prey  on  the 
mind  of  the  weaker  sort,  and  not  in- 
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frequently  reduce  them  to  melancholia 
or  imbecility.  This  is  comparatively 
subtle.  The  other  way  is  more  obvi¬ 
ous  to  the  lay  mind.  If  you  take  an 
irresponsible,  helpless  being  and  place 
him  under  strict  discipline,  map  out 
his  way  for  him,  rigidly  arrange  his 
hours,  his  meals,  his  exercise,  you  may 
make  him  an  excellent  automaton  ;  hut 
you  will  never  fit  Mm  for  looking  after 
his  own  affairs,  and  regulating  his  own 
living.  Nay,  every  year  you  keep  him 
under  that  all  embracing  supervision, 
you  take  the  spring  out  of  him  more 
utterly,  weaken  his  will,  render^  him 
incapable  of  originating  anything  or 
shifting  for  himself.  If  a  man  was 
unlit  to  regulate  his  own  affairs  and 
showed  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of 
earning  an  honest  livelihood  before 
that  treatment,  how  much  less  will  he 
be  able  to  do  so  after  a  few  years,  when 
you  have  accustomed  him  to  have 
everything  arranged  for  him,  and  to 
live  entirelv  at  the  orders  of  others. 
You  kill  all  feelings  of  responsibility, 
strangle  all  ideas  of  arrangement, 
method,  and  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  man  himself  by  lack  of  use,  and 
then,  when  he  leaves  prison,  you  imag¬ 
ine  he  will  be  capable  of  managing  his 
own  affairs,  and  getting  a  living.  It 
is  true  that  to  be  able  to  lule,  one  must 
have  learnt  to  obey,  but  this  absolute 
subjection,  without  appeal,  to  an  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  things  which  never  al¬ 
ters  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  and 
does  not  admit  of  the  slightest  varia¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  will 
certainly  never  send  forth  at  the  end 
of  five  or  ten  years  a  man  capable  of 
performing  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 
What  is  to  be  done  then  ? 

One  of  two  courses  alone  remains  as 
either  rational  or  humane.  The  first 
is,  a  careful  curative  treatment  of  the 
criminal,  some  very  elastic  system 
which  would  allow  every  possible  vari¬ 
ation  according  to  the  particular  idio¬ 
syncrasy  of  the  patient.  Such  a  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  both  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal-moral  is  implied  in  both.  It 
must  tend  to  inculcate  responsibility 
not  to  crush  it,  to  elevate  the  Ego  not 
to  degrade  it.  Beginning  by  restoring 
the  health  (and  therefore  the  vigor)  of 
the  criminal,  it  must  carry  out  a  thor¬ 
ough  treatment  of  each  individual  case. 
New  Sehies. — Vol.  LXL,  No.  4. 


and  the  patient  must  not  be  dismissed 
till,  in  the  opinion  of  his  medical  ad¬ 
visers,  he  is  cured.  He  must  not  be 
sent  to  prison  for  a  fixed  time  as  a 
punishment.  He  must  be  sent  for 
treatment  for  a  specific  infirmity. 
Only  when  that  infirmity  is  overcome 
can  he  be  set  at  liberty  once  more. 
He  must  be  compulsorily  treated  for  a 
dangerous  malady.  If  it  be  said  .such 
a  treatment  is  impossible,  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  enormous,  the  appli¬ 
ances,  staff,  establishment  needed,  too 
great  for  any  country  to  afford,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  reply  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  after  the  initial  outlay  would  be 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  present 
system.  There  would  be  fewer  men 
in  prison,  for  there  would  not  be  the 
constant  crop  of  prisoners,  who  return 
again  and  again.  And,  as  we  saw 
above,  many  kinds  of  crime  which  are 
now  punished  with  imprisonment 
would  be  disposed  of  in  other  less  ex¬ 
pensive  ways.  The  results  would  be 
more  satisfactory,  and  therefore  indi¬ 
rectly  would  save  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  at  present  wasted.  For  it 
must  bo  remembered  that  our  vast 
criminal  class  is  absolutely  unproduc¬ 
tive.  It  is  so  much  dead  weight,  a 
part  of  the  body  politic  which  performs 
no  function  and  only  preys  upon  the 
other  members.  Of  course  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  criminal — criminal  thera¬ 
peutics  if  you  prefer  the  term — is  still 
more  or  less  in  its  infancy  as  a  science, 
and  despite  the  elaborate  investiga¬ 
tions  at  Elmira  in  America  remains 
largely  experimental  in  character  ;  but 
still  a  good  deal  is  fairly  well  establish¬ 
ed,  and  much  is  being  learnt  every 
year.  But  if  the  objection  of  expense 
outweighs  all  other  considerations  there 
yet  remains  an  alternative  plan,  inex¬ 
pensive,  humane,  and  rational,  three 
characteristics  which  our  present  meth¬ 
ods  certainly  cannot  boast  of.  The 
recidiviste  must  be  put  out  of  the  way. 
He  is  the  lost  dog  of  the  human  spe¬ 
cies.  He  must  be  taken  to  a  judicial 
Battersea,  put  in  the  lethal  chamber, 
and  painlessly  extinguished.  It  is  no 
question  of  punishment.  It  is  not  vin¬ 
dictive.  It  is  useless  to  prate  about 
justice.  Society  can  only  exist  while 
its  members  conform  to  certain  usages. 
The  criminal,  as  we  have  seen,  is  auli- 
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social.  He  is  a  perpetual  menace  to 
the  community.  If  he  cannot  be 
mended  he  must  be  ended.  If  yon 
will  not  cure  him  you  must  remove 
him.  It  is  ridiculous  to  send  forth  a 
criminal  again  and  again  from  prison 
with  the  fore- knowledge  that  his  dis¬ 
position  is  unchanged,  that  he  is  only 
fitted  for  one  line  by  education,  nature, 
will  or  want  of  will — namely,  to  prey 
upon  society.  It  is  not  because  he  is 
wicked  that  he  must  be  destroyed  just 
as  it  is  not  because  people  are  wicked 
that  they  are  put  in  prison.  No  one 
pretends  that  is  the  reason  nowadays. 
Men  are  sent  to  prison  because  the 
safety  or  convenience  of  society  de¬ 
mands  that  certain  acts  shall  not  be 
done.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  major¬ 
ity  that  these  few  should  be  sacrificed. 
They  are  sacrificed  whether  you  destroy 
them  or  merely  seclude  them  in  Dart¬ 
moor  or  Pentonville.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  after  all  for  the  Laws 
of  Draco.  “  Every  crime  is  worthy  of 
death,  and  there  is  no  greater  penalty 
that  the  State  can  exact.’*  Draco  was 
a  profounder  legislator  than  his  coun¬ 
trymen  dreamed,  and  had  he  lived  now 
might  have  been  a  most  distinguished 
anthropologist.  Persons  who  are  hope¬ 
lessly  criminal  by  disposition,  who  have 
shown  it  by  returning  again  and  again 
to  their  old  life  of  crime,  persons  who 
are  palpably  abnormal,  or  undeveloped, 
or  incapable,  persons  who  are  hope- 
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lessly  perverted  morally — for  all  these 
there  can  be  no  room  in  this  crowded 
w'orld.  There  are  some  six  thousand 
of  them  in  our  prisons  at  present,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  permanently 
installed.  There  are  an  enonnoiis 
number  in  our  asylums.  The  “crim¬ 
inal  lunatic,”  as  his  very  name  implies, 
is  an  unfit  person  to  survive.  For  the 
mere  criminal  there  is  hope.  He  may, 
under  certain  treatment,  become  a  re¬ 
formed  and  useful  member  of  society. 
But  when  to  criminality  lunacy  is  add¬ 
ed,  the  case  becomes  hopeless,  and 
death'  is  the  only  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Further,  if  the  criminal,  while 
not  in  the  ordinary  sense  lunatic,  is 
found  to  be  thoroughly  irresponsible, 
hopelessly  perverted,  and  mentally  and 
physically  incapable  of  reformation,  he 
must  be  put  out  of  the  way  also.  lie 
is  a  dangerous  animal,  and  society 
must  be  protected  against  him.  If  it 
be  urged  that  it  will  be  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  certify  absolutely  that  a 
man  is  beyond  cure,  then  a  certain 
number  of  convictions  followed  by  sen¬ 
tence — say  five — must  be  taken  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  criminal  disposition  that 
cannot  be  successfully  combated.  If 
some  one  or  two  are  thus  destroyed 
unnecessarily,  we  can  only  comfort 
ourselves  by  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux’ 
cynical  order — “  Kill  them.  God  will 
know  His  own.” —  Westminster  lievietc. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  SHRINE. 
BY  LILY  WOLFFSOHN. 


There  is  quite  a  little  market  held 
this  beautiful  November  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  along  the  high  road  in  front  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  liosary  at  Valle  di 
Pumpei. 

A  butcher,  the  single  one,  has  hung 
out  his  joints ;  a  fruit-vendor  sets 
forth  well- filled  baskets  of  pears,  ap¬ 
ples  and  grapes  ;  small  cafes  and  oste- 
rias  have  set  tables  laden  with  cups  and 
plates  on  the  sidewalk,  shaded  them 
with  white  awnings,  and  adorned  them 
with  white  and  red  flags. 

At  the  Shrine  of  the  Madonna  di 
Pompei  Mass  is  being  performed  all 


day  long,  the  hours  of  service  being  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  arrival  of 
trains,  which  bring  successive  crowds 
of  worshippers. 

In  the  early  morning  the  congrega¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  country- people, 
mostly  women  who  wear  a  handker¬ 
chief  tied  over  their  heads  in  the  nn- 
picturesque  fashion  of  Yorkshire  fac¬ 
tory  girls.  Later  people  arrive  by  car¬ 
riage  from  out-of-the-way  places,  take 
lunch  at  the  “  Restaurant  of  New 
Pompei,”  and  make  a  day’s  pleasure- 
excursion  of  their  pious  pilgrimage, 
sometimes  uniting  with  it  a  visit  to 
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Old  Pompei,  the  ruins  of  which  lie 
within  a  stone’s  throw. 

How  did  this  richly  decorated  and 
miracle-working  shrine  arise  ? 

Twenty  years  ago,  this  spot  of  land, 
wild  and  rough  of  aspect,  held  a  small 
hamlet  of  scattered  huts,  called  simply 
Valle,  or  The  Valley  ;  possessing  a 
wayside  tavern,  and  a  half-ruined  par¬ 
ish  church.  For  many  years  the  place 
had  been  noted  for  its  brigands  and 
robbers,  and,  after  the  year  1860,  be¬ 
came  famous  as  the  haunt  of  the  dread¬ 
ed  chief  Pilone.  It  stood  on  the  site 
of  a  feudal  city  of  some  importance 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

About  1740  the  old  town  was  desert¬ 
ed,  the  air  having  become  pestilential, 
probably  from  some  displacement  and 
stagnation  of  the  waters  of  the  Sarno, 
which  waters  the  whole  plain  between 
the  mountains.  And,  at  last,  there 
remained  only  the  above-named  ham¬ 
let,  and  the  scattered  cottages  of  the 
agricultural  laborers. 

Much  of  the  land  had  become  the 
property  of  Countess  de  Fusco  ;  the 
inhabitants  began  to  neglect  all  relig¬ 
ious  rights  and  duties,  and  sank  into 
a  very  barbaric  state.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  parish  priest  began  to 
use  for  signing  his  registers  a  seal  with 
the  inscription  “  Parish  of  San  Salva¬ 
tore  in  the  ancient  valley  of  Pompei,” 
which  practice  led  to  the  present  offi¬ 
cial  name  of  Valle  di  Pompei. 

The  inhabitants,  poor  and  ignorant, 
became  thoroughly  stultified,  and  it 
not  infrequently  happened  that  old 
people,  incapable  of  work,  were  for¬ 
saken  by  their  families  and  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  some  deserted  lime  kiln, 
or  perished  miserably  and  alone  in 
some  wretched  hut.  In  bad  weather  a 
flood  of  water  ran  down  the  steep 
southern  side  of  Vesuvius,  deluging 
and  destroying  the  high  road  and  ren¬ 
dering  traffic  difficult  and  dangerous. 

In  this  isolated  condition  the  people 
grew  grossly  superstitious,  believing 
firmly  in  witchcraft.  All  their  actions 
were  accompanied  by  senseless  ceremo¬ 
nies.  When  a  farmer  purchased  a 
cow  or  calf,  the  owner  on  leading  it 
out  of  the  stall  cast  a  handful  of  earth 
over  its  back,  and  hung  his  mother’s 
spindle  to  its  horns,  to  keep  off  tho 


evil  eye.  If  any  one  broke  a  limb,  or 
suffered  pain  of  any  kind,  he  sent  for 
a  witch,  who  murmured  a  charm  while 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  the 
case  of  slight  ailments,  a  walk  to  Torre 
Annunziata  and  a  drink  of  sea-water 
were  considered  a  sovereign  remedy. 
If  a  peasant  desired  to  be  revenged  on 
an  enemy,  he  applied  to  a  professional 
wizard  living  in  the  mountains,  who, 
for  a  small  sum,  undertook  to  rid  his 
customer  of  the  enemy. 

Even  now  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Valle  di  Pompei  believe  that  a  man 
born  on  Christmas  Eve  will  become  a 
wizard  or  be  changed  into  a  wolf. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  highway  rob¬ 
bers  lay  in  wait  for  passing  travellers 
among  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre 
or  the  hollows  of  the  pumice-stone  hills. 
In  this  way  the  then  director  of  the 
Bank  of  Naples  was  once  captured, 
and  only  released  on  payment  of  a  high 
ransom  ;  and  here  too  a  carter  and  a 
bailiff  were  robbed  and  murdered. 
Travellers  dreaded  the  Valle,  and  trav¬ 
ersed  this  part  of  the  highway  to  Saler¬ 
no  in  fear  of  their  lives  ;  and  in  the 
”  Annals  of  the  Realm  of  Naples,”  a 
note  was  appended  in  1872  to  tlie  name 
of  Valle  di  Pompei  which  ran  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  a  solitary,  gloomy  and  danger¬ 
ous  locality.” 

It  was  in  October  of  that  year  that  a 
native  of  Lecce,  Don  Bartolo  Longo, 
practising  as  a  barrister  in  Naples  and 
married  to  the  Countess  de  Fusco, 
went  to  Valle  di  Pompei  on  some  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  his  wife’s  estate. 

lie  was  met  by  two  of  her  principal 
tenants  armed  with  guns,  who  told 
him  that  a  certain  famous  brigand,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  dead,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
hiding  in  the  mountains,  and  often 
visited  Valle  di  Pompei. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  Don 
Bartolo  paid  a  visit  to  the  parish  priest, 
visited  the  rotten  and  small  parish 
church,  and  learned  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  parishioners,  numbering 
1,200,  never  went  to  church  and  lived 
in  a  state  of  pitiable  ignorance.  Don 
Bartolo  was  struck  with  pity  for  the 
poor  wretches,  who  could  not  even 
send  their  children  to  school.  He  fre¬ 
quently  visited  the  place,  and  relates 
how  one  day,  while  walking  in  melan¬ 
choly  mood  in  a  desolate  spot,  he  was 
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inspired  by  the  conviction  that  there 
was  no  better  way  to  save  a  sinner  than 
by  propagating  the  worship  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary.  He  vowed  to  in¬ 
stitute  that  worship  in  that  desolate 
spot  before  he  died.  No  sooner  had 
the  vow  passed  his  lips  than  he  felt  a 
heavenly  calm  descend  upon  his  spirit, 
and,  as  he  heard  the  Angelus  ringing, 
he  knelt  down  and  prayed,  rising  with 
the  hrm  determination  to  fuldl  his 
vow. 

He  began  by  visiting  the  scattered 
houses  in  the  district,  giving  presents 
of  rosaries  and  medals  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants — gifts  that  were  eagerly  accepted, 
as  the  bright  metal  seemed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  at  least  some  monetary 
value.  Most  of  the  people  had  no  idea 
of  prayer,  were  incapable  of  repeating 
the  Ave. Maria,  and  seemed  inaccessi¬ 
ble. 

But  Don  Bartolo  soon  discovered 
that  they  cherished  a  fond  reverence 
for  their  dead,  and  complained  bitterly 
that  when  any  one  died,  his  corpse  was 
carried  off  to  a  distant  cemetery  with¬ 
out  a  soul  to  follow  it. 

^  Taking  advantage  of  this  pious  sen¬ 
timent  in  the  people,  Don  Bartolo  by 
1874  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  Con¬ 
fraternity  of  the  Rosary,  the  members 
of  which  undertook  the  duty  of  follow¬ 
ing  funerals  and  reciting  the  prayers. 

Learning  further  from  the  parish 
priest  that  the  people  were  very  fond 
of  fairs  and  festivals,  games,  wrestling- 
matches  and  such  like,  Don  Bartolo 
resolved  to  institute  a  festival  on  the 
feast  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Rosary  in 
October,  and  to  form  a  great  lottery, 
the  prizes  of  which,  rings  and  earrings, 
should  tempt  the  women  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  attend.  He  went  to  Naples 
and  begged  from  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  all  kinds  of  medals,  pic¬ 
tures  of  saints,  rosaries,  and  statuettes, 
and,  at  the  proper  time,  took  them  to 
Valle  di  Pompei,  together  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  crucidxes  such  as  hang  at  the 
heads  of  the  beds  in  cottages. 

He  arranged  a  lottery  at  tickets  of 
two  soldi  (less  than  a  penny)  each,  the 
first  five  prizes  to  consist  of  objects  in 
pure  but  thin  Neapolitan  gold.  The 
other  800  prizes  were  formed  of  the 
medals,  crosses,  etc.,  which  he  had  col¬ 
lected.  He  ordered  a  band  of  music 
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from  the  town  of  Pagano,  arranged 
that  High  Mass  should  be  performed 
in  the  old  church,  and  begged  his  own 
father-confessor  to  preach  on  the  Ro- 
sary ;  there  being  no  picture  of  the 
Virgin  at  Valle,  he  took  there  a  small 
lithograph  surrounded  by  the  lifteen 
mysteries,  which  usually  hung  at  the 
head  of  his  own  bed. 

But  on  the  day  appointed  a  violent 
thunderstorm  frustrated  all  his  plana. 
The  neighboring  populations  and  the 
aristocratic  friends  he  had  invited  were 
equally  prevented  from  attending. 
His  father-confessor,  preaching  to  the 
few  peasants  who  entered  the  church, 
used  such  good  Italian  that  they,  ac¬ 
customed  only  to  the  dialect,  failed  to 
understand  him. 

Undismayed  by  this  hindrance,  Don 
Bartolo  set  to  work  to  arrange  another 
fair  and  lottery  for  the  following  year, 
to  announce  which  he  sent  a  peasant 
woman,  notorious  for  her  stentorian 
voice,  to  all  the  country-side,  while  he 
himself  traversed  the  neighborhood  col¬ 
lecting  subscriptions  either  in  money, 
corn,  or  cotton.  The  people  respond¬ 
ed  to  his  efforts,  interested  themselves 
in  his  plans,  and  many  women,  unable 
to  give  anything  else,  parted  with  their 
gold  necklaces  or  pearl  earrings. 

This  time  the  festival  took  place  with 
great  success, 

Don  Bartolo  now  interested  the  high¬ 
er  clergy  in  his  work,  and  a  mission  to 
Valle  di  Pompei  was  arranged. 

In  October  1875  great  progress  had 
been  made.  Already  some  pious  per¬ 
son  had  presented  the  old  church  with 
a  new  altar,  upon  which  was  placed  a 
statuette  of  the  Virgin.  That  years 
feast  was  more  brilliant  than  before. 
So  many  persons  crowded  to  the  church 
that  Mass  had  to  be  performed  at  a 
temporary  altar  erected  out  of  doors, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Nola  administered 
the  sacrament  with  great  pomp,  lie 
urged  Don  Bartolo  not  to  remain  con¬ 
tent  with  erecting  an  altar  to  the  Ma¬ 
donna  of  the  Rosary,  but  to  build  a 
church  worthy  to  be  her  shrine,  and 
advised  his  listener  to  commence  a  col¬ 
lection  for  the  purpose  of  one  sou  a 
month,  w'hich  no  good  Catholic,  be  he 
oor  as  he  might,  would  refuse.  He 
imself  promised  a  donation  of  five 
hundred  francs.  Don  Bartolo  was  as- 
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tounded  at  this  proposal,  thinking  it 
impossiblo  with  such  insignificant 
means  to  arrive  at  the  end  proposed. 
Not  long  after,  while  conversing  with 
his  hosts  at  the  Countess’s  country 
house  just  opposite  the  old  parish 
church,  and  pointing  to  a  field  next  to 
it,  the  Bishop  said,  “  That  shall  be 
the  site  of  your  shrine  !” 

Tlie  subscriptions  were  now  set  on 
foot,  and  succeeded  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion.  Rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
were  solicited  for  one  sou  a  mouth  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  church.  The 
clerical  mission  also  did  its  work  ;  the 
people  were  taught  to  pray.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
liturgy,  the  picture  before  which  they 
prayed  must  be  an  oil-painting.  Don 
Bartolo  went  to  Xaples  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  purchasing  one  at  an  antiqua¬ 
rian’s  shop,  and  was  eagerly  wishing 
to  meet  a  certain  Neapolitan  friend 
who  would  help  him  to  bargain,  when 
the  very  man  appeared  before  him. 
Together  they  ransacked  the  shops, 
but  the  price  demanded  was  always  too 
high.  Time  pressed,  for  the  picture 
was  wanted  at  Valle  di  Pompei  for  spe¬ 
cial  prayers  the  very  next  day.  At 
last  Don  Bartolo’s  friend  remembered 
that  he  knew  a  nun  who  possessed  an 
old  painting  of  the  Madonna  of  the 
Rosary,  and  the  friends  sought  her  out 
at  Porta  Medina.  She  still  hud  the 
picture,  but  the  paint  was  pealing  off, 
and  the  figures  were  so  coarse  and  vul¬ 
gar  that  Don  Bartolo  cried  out  in  dis¬ 
appointment.  “  Don’t  hesitate,”  said 
the  nnn,  “  take  the  picture  ;  it  is  good 
enough  for  the  people  to  worship.” 
The  picture  was  large,  and  now  the 
trouble  was  how  to  convey  it  to  Valle 
di  Pompei  in  time.  Don  Bartolo  re¬ 
membered  that  a  carrier  from  the  place 
was  in  Naples  and  about  to  return. 
To  him  he  confided  the  picture,  him¬ 
self  starting  later  for  Valle  by  train. 
When  the  picture  at  last  reached  that 
place,  what  was  his  dismay  in  finding 
that  it  had  been  brought  on  the  top  of 
a  dung-cart!  And  when  he  presented 
it  to  the  three  missionaries  and  other 
clericals  assembled,  there  was  a  general 
smile  at  the  poor  old  thing,  and  it  was 
cast  into  a  corner  behind  the  altar. 
Next  day  it  was  given  to  a  painter  who 
was  sketching  in  Pompei,  and  restored 
to  something  like  decency. 


Shortly  the  mission  ended,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  Don  Bartolo  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  General  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  order  a  diploma  as  founder  of  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Rosary  in  Valle 
di  Pompei,  the  diploma  being  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Nola. 

And  now,  the  old  picture  having 
been  placed  on  the  altar,  the  rumor 
spread  of  a  miracle  having  been  per¬ 
formed  by  its  means  on  a  young  girl  in 
Naples,  who,  afflicted  with  epilepsy, 
had  repaired  to  the  Shrine  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna  of  Lourdes  in  a  church  at  Na¬ 
ples  in  vain,  but  had  miraculously  re¬ 
covered  her  health  on  the  very  day  of 
the  placing  of  the  picture  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna  of  Pompei,  to  whom  the  sick 
girl’s  mother  had  made  a  vow. 

The  news  spread  like  wild-fire  ;  the 
shrine  began  to  attract  universal  attenr 
tion  ;  pilgrims  crowded  to  it,  especially 
on  the  solemn  festivals  in  May  and 
October ;  princes,  cardinals,  priests, 
and  even  royal  personages  joined  the 
Confraternity.  Offerings  arrived  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  artisans  and 
artists  vied  with  each  other  in  propos¬ 
ing  to  work  gratis  in  decorating  the 
future  church,  and  shrines  were  erect¬ 
ed  to  the  Madonna  of  Pompei  in  other 
churches. 

On  the  8th  of  May  1876  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  with- 
great  pomp.  It  is  the  day  dedicated 
by  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  arch¬ 
angel  Michael,  who  was  chosen  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  new  shrine  ;  all  the  more 
because  tradition  attaches  to  Mount 
St.  Angelo,  which  towers  above  Valle 
di  Pompei,  the  apparition  of  the  saint 
in  the  seventh  century  to  the  Bishop 
of  Castellamare,  St.  Catellus,  enjoin¬ 
ing  him  to  build  a  chapel  on  the  sum¬ 
mit,  while  at  the  same  mount  a  pure 
spring  of  water  issued  at  the  spot  indi¬ 
cated,  which  still  quenched  the  thirst 
of  pilgrims  thither  until  the  year  1860, 
when  the  brigands  took  possession  of 
the  chapel  as  a  hiding-place,  and  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  to  get 
rid  of  the  brigands.  The  marble 
statue  of  the  archangel  placed  by  St. 
Catellus  in  the  chapel  still  exists,  and 
is  worshipped  in  the  cathedral  of  Cas¬ 
tellamare. 

The  day  of  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  church  at  Valle  di 
Pompei  was  superb.  A  tent  was  erect- 
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ed  on  the  ground  containing  an  altar 
with  the  picture  of  the  Virgin.  The 
Bishop  of  Nola,  attended  by  a  long 
train  of  priests,  performed  Mass.  The 
crowd  of  peasants  was  immense,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  distinguished 
personages  attended  the  ceremony. 

On  the  anniversary  of  this  day  ten 
years  later,  a  delegate  from  the  rope. 
Cardinal  La  Valletta,  was  able  solemn- 
ly  to  consecrate  the  high  attar  of  the 
Madonna  of  the  Rosary  in  the  new 
church.  Leo  the  Thirteenth  himself 
blessed  the  marvellous  diadem  of  dia¬ 
monds,  sapphires  and  other  precious 
stones  that,  in  the  Italian  fashion,  was 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  picture  in 
the  spot  it  would  have  occupied  had  it 
adorned  a  statue.  The  Virgin  has, 
besides,  a  necklace  of  brilliants  form¬ 
ing  the  word  Rosario.  A  shining  star 
is  on  her  brow  ;  two  rich  solitaires 
form  her  ear-rings,  and  the  rosary 
which  she  gives  to  St.  Catherine,  and 
that  which  ihe  infant  Jesus  presents 
to  St.  Dominic,  are  also  formed  of 
diamonds.  Tlie  Virgin’s  shoes  are  of 
gold  and  diamonds,  her  mantle  is 
starred  with  them,  and  beneath  the 
picture  precious  stones  form  the  words 
Ave  Maria. 

Before  being  placed  on  the  rich  high 
altar,  the  picture  had  been  again  re¬ 
stored  by  the  celebrated  Neapolitan 

fiainter  Maldarelli,  who  ascribed  the 
ovely  expression  *of  the  Madonna’s 
face  to  an  especial  grace  conferred  on 
his  art  by  her. 

The  shrine  of  the  Madonna  of  Pom- 
pei  has  become  the  possessor  of  innu¬ 
merable  ecclesiastical  privileges,  and 
the  Pope  has  taken  it  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  jurisdiction  ;  the  church  is  adorn¬ 
ed  by  marbles  from  Bagn^res  and  Car¬ 
rara,  by  large  modern  sacred  pictures 
in  its  six  side-chapels,  and  by  Venetian 
mosaics.  The  fa9ade  is  still  wanting, 
but  the  marble  for  that  is  being  pre¬ 
pared,  and  this  year  the  inauguration 
of  this  final  work  will  take  place. 

And  now  we  will  briefly  relate,  as  an 
instance  of  faith  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  miracles  attributed  to  the  Madonna 
of  Pompei,  attested  to  by  the  then 
Bishop  of  Lacedonia,  the  town  in 
which  it  occurred,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Nola,  and  by  numerous  witnesses,  who 


legally  signed  their  depositions  at  the 
instance  of  Don  Bartolo,  “so  that,” 
as  the  latter  says  in  his  account  of  the 
affair,  “  unbelievers  may  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  deny  the  miracle.” 

Maria  Antonietta  Balestrieri  is  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  postmaster 
in  the  town  of  Lacedonia,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Avellino.  She  lost  her  mother 
when  she  was  only  three  years  old. 
Her  father  married  again,  and  in  the 
year  1887  the  stepmother  and  daughter 
both  joined  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Madonna  of  Pompei.  In  188H  Maiia 
Antonietta  was  a  beautiful  healthy  girl 
of  nineteen  years  of  age,  but  on  the 
6th  of  April  of  that  year  she  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  terrible  malady,  wliich 
crippled  all  her  limbs,  distorted  her 
spine,  and  at  last  reduced  her  to  a 
state  of  the  greatest  misery.  From 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  her 
hands  were  tightly  closed,  and  the 
finger-nails  penetrated  the  palms,  caus¬ 
ing  deep  wounds.  The  patient  could 
scarcely  endure  nourishment;  her  left 
cheek  was  paralyzed,  and  her  mouth 
drawn  to  one  side.  She  was  reduced 
to  a  skeleton,  and  her  eyes  could  hear 
no  light,  so  that  she  jireferred  to  re¬ 
main  in  total  darkness.  By-and-by 
the  physicians  gave  up  all  hope  of  sav¬ 
ing  her  life.  In  these  straits  Antoiii- 
etta’s  whole  family  I’esorted  to  prayer, 
and,  with  the  father  at  their  head,  re¬ 
cited  the  novenc  of  the  Madonna  of  the 
Rosary,  and  repeated  the  fifteen  mys¬ 
teries,  On  the  10th  of  July  of  that 
year  (1888)  Madame  Balestrieri  wrote 
to  Don  Bartolo  at  Valle  di  Pompei, 
begging  that  the  orphans  of  his  asylum 
should  hold  a  nine  days’  supplication 
for  her  stepdaughter.  On  the  21st  of 
July  Antonietta’s  condition  was  such 
that  Extreme-unction  was  adminis¬ 
tered.  But  she  still  lingered.  One 
night,  the  29th  of  July,  she  begged  to 
be  left  quite  alone,  recited  the  prayer 
to  the  Madonna,  and  had  arrived  at 
the  words  “  Have  pity  ;  show  thyself 
to  me  !”  when  a  bright  light  struck 
her  eyes,  which,  to  her  amazement, 
felt  no  pain  from  it.  In  the  midst  of 
the  light  appeared  the  figure  of  the 
Madonna  of  Pompei  clad  in  a  snow- 
white  robe,  a  blue  mantle,  and  holding 
a  wreath  of  roses.  In  a  soft  voice  the 
Virgin  spoke,  “  Antonietta,  wilt  thou 
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come  to  Pompei  ?”  “  Ah  !  Holy 

Mother,”  answered  the  patient,  “  how 
can  I?  I  am  lame  and  a  cripple.” 
“  Rise,”  continued  tlie  Virgin,  “  thou 
art  healed.”  “Ah!”  sighed  the  girl, 
“  I  cannot  even  move  !”  Then  the 
Madonna  laid  her  hands  on  the  breast 
and  side  of  the  girl,  and  lifted  her  into 
a  sitting  posture,  again  saying  “  Thou 
art  healed.” 

“  0  Holy  Mother  !”  exclaimed  An- 
tonietta,  “  I  would  rather  die  than  li\e 
a  cripple.”  “  No,”  said  the  Madonna, 
“  thou  shalt  not  die,  but  live  and  pro¬ 
claim  my  power  in  all  Lacedonia.  To¬ 
morrow  thou  must  rise,  partake  of  the 
sacrament,  and  after  that  thou  must 
pilgrim  to  the  shrine  at  Pompei.  Take 
off  thy  shoes  at  its  threshold,  and  move 
on  thy  knees  to  the  altar.  Whatever 
grace'thou  desireth,  turn  to  me  ;  I  am 
thy  mother.”  With  that  the  vision 
disappeared,  and  Antonietta  remained 
sitting  on  her  bed  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion.  She  then  began  to  try  her  limbs. 
They  could  move  !  She  stretched  her 
arms,  opened  her  hands,  rose  from  her 
bed,  and  walked.  Beside  herself  with 
joy,  she  was  about  to  run  to  her  par¬ 
ents,  but,  fearing  that  they  would 
take  her  for  a  ghost,  she  laid  down 
again,  waiting  impatiently  for  day. 
But  long  before  dawn  her  father  came 
to  see  how  she  was.  She  told  him 
what  had  happened,  and  that  she 
would  start  for  Pompei  that  very  day. 
He  believed  she  was  delirious,  but  she 
rose  from  the  bed  and  proved  that  she 
was  cured.  The  news  soon  spread  in 
the  town,  and  friends  and  relations 
crowded  to  the  house.  In  the  early 
morning  Antonietta  went  to  the 
church,  the  bells  were  rung,  and  the 
whole  population  crowded  to  see  the 
restored  girl  take  the  sacrament.  The 
Rector  of  the  Oratory  addressed  a  mov¬ 
ing  sermon  to  the  people.  When  the 
family  physician  arrived  at  the  house, 
he  found  his  patient  well,  the  wounds 
on  her  hands  had  healed,  she  could  eat 
and  drink  ;  on  the  10th  of  September 
Antonietta  began  her  pilgrimage,  start¬ 
ing  with  her  whole  family,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thirty  persons,  in  carriages  to 
Pompei.  The  journey  lasted  three 
days,  and  at  every  halt  the  miracle  was 
proclaimed.  When  the  pilgrims  reach¬ 
ed  the  shrine,  they  bared  their  feet, 


reaching  the  foot  of  the  altar  on  their 
knees.  Antonietta  had  fasted  on  bread 
and  water  during  the  journey,  and  now 
received  the  holy  sacrament,  thus  ful¬ 
filling  the  behest  of  the  Madonna. 
When  the  party  were  about  to  leave 
the  shrine  for  home,  she  declared  her 
decision.  She  would  dedicate  her  life 
to  the  Madonna  of  Pompei,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  grief  of  her  parents  at 
parting  with  her,  she  entered  the  Or¬ 
phan  Asylum,  where,  to  this  day,  she 
devotes  lierself  to  the  education  of  the 
orphan  girls. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  news 
of  this  miracle,  with  numberless  others 
which  accompanied  and  followed  it  in 
various  parts,  industriously  proclaimed 
and  published,  greatly  inflamed  the 
imaginations  of  the  South  Italians. 
During  the  next  three  years  gifts  and 
subscriptions  poured  in,  pilgrimages  to 
the  shrine  increased  in  frequency,  and 
the  number  of  persons,  till  every  May 
and  October  sees  many  thousands  of 
worshippers  at  the  shrine. 

And  from  the  very  first  the  practical 
result  of  all  this  religious  exaltation 
and  zeal,  kindled  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
one  man,  began  to  show  itself.  Don 
Bartolo  established  a  printing-oflice,  a 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  and  work¬ 
men’s  houses  ;  sent  forth  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  a  monthly  pan)phlet  enti¬ 
tled  “The  Rosary  and  New  Pompei,” 
which  related  the  story  of  the  shrine, 
and  gave  detailed  accounts  of  the  mira¬ 
cles,  favors,  etc.,  accorded  by  the  Ma¬ 
donna,  which,  when  the  miracles  were 
cures  of  diseases,  were  accompanied  by 
attestations  signed  by  the  physicians 
who  had  attended  the  patient ;  an 
office  was  opened  where  subscriptions 
were  received  and  photographs  of  the 
miraculous  picture,  rosaries,  and  med¬ 
als  dispensed.  This  nucleus  of  a  new 
city  grew  :  roads  were  laid  out  bor¬ 
dered  with  trees  ;  a  stately  avenue  of 
plane-trees,  called  the  Via  Sacra,  led 
to  the  little  station  ;  playgrounds  and 
a  day  school  were  added  to  the  orphan 
asylum  ;  a  large  square  with  a  foun¬ 
tain  was  laid  out ;  an  hotel  rose  oppo¬ 
site  the  house  of  the  De  Fuscos  ;  a 
meteorological  observatory  was  built 
on  the  roof  of  the  orphanage,  from 
which  a  splendid  view  of  the  volcano 
and  the  Sorrento  coast  is  obtained. 
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and,  backward,  of  the  majestic  moun¬ 
tains  that  on  all  sides  border  the  val¬ 
ley.  A  pharmacy,  a  post  and  telegraph 
office  were  likewise  built  by  Don  Bar- 
tolo  ;  a  large  shop  for  the  now  increas¬ 
ing  sale  of  pictures,  crosses,  rosaries 
and  medals  was  opened  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  De  Fusco  mansion,  and 
the  high  road  in  front  of  the  rising 
church  was  paved. 

The  organ  of  the  handsome  church, 
the  cupola  of  which  is  now  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  object  in  the  valley,  deserves  spe¬ 
cial  mention.  It  was  built  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  atelier  of  Signor  Inzola  at  Cre- 
ma,  according  to  the  models  exposed 
at  the  Musical  Congress  at  Paris  in 
1800.  A  full  orchestra,  and  all  the 
different  human  voices,  soprano,  alto, 
tenor,  contralto  and  bass,  anti  the  voci 
biancki — that  is,  a  faint  echo  as  if 
from  a  heavenly  choir — are  represent¬ 
ed,  and  a  special  gradation  called  tinda 
maris,  or  sea-wave.  The  organ  num¬ 
bers  sixty-one  full  registers,  has  three 
key-boards  and  thirty  pedals ;  the 
pipes  number  2,200  ;  the  pedals  for 
forte  and  mezzo-forte  are  worked  by 
an  electric-pneumatic  system,  and  also 
the  wind  is  supplied  by  a  dynamo-elec¬ 
tric  machine — the  first  application  of 
this  kind  in  Italy. 

This  organ  was  inaugurated  in  May 
1890,  when  it  was  played  by  several  of 
the  most  famous  organists  in  Italy. 
The  permanent  master  is  a  blind  man, 
and  it  is  he  who  teaches  the  orphan 
girls  to  sing. 

From  the  dynamos  of  the  typographi¬ 
cal  establishment  the  chief  buildings 
of  the  little  town,  its  streets  and  shops 
are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  print¬ 
ing-office  is  supplied  by  a  number  of 
presses  on  the  newest  models,  which 
are  constantly  busy.  In  the  year  1880 
400,000  printed  players  were  sent  out 
to  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Numbers 
of  publications  are  forwarded  gratis  ; 
yet  still  the  sale  of  the  others  makes 
profits  which  help  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  orphanage  and  schools. 
Of  the  two  monthly  publications  90,000 
copies  are  sent  out  each  month.  The 
side  of  a  large  room  is  taken  up  by 
shelves  filled  with  the  addresses  on  la¬ 
bels  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
About  sixty  little  girls  of  the  Orphan¬ 
age  help  the  work  by  gumming  the 
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covers,  folding  up  the  magazines  in 
them,  and  labelling  them  for  the  post. 

The  little  post-office  has  enough  to 
do.  Thousands  of  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  arrive  every  day  for  Don  Ikr- 
tolo,  the  telegrams  being  chiefly  a  lo- 
quest  that  the  orphans  shall  recite 
prayers  for  sick  persons.  The  little 
railway  station  on  special  festivals  has 
to  prepare  for  the  alighting  of  sotne 
100,000  pilgiims;  while,  exclusive  of 
this,  the  yearly  average  of  visitors  by 
train  is  40,000. 

And  the  money  for  all  this,  for  the 
different  works,  for  the  keeping  up  of 
the  orphanages,  for  the  employes,  who 
number  two  hundred,  and  the  food  of 
the  children,  who  are  now  nearly  200 
also,  and  will  soon  be  a  thousand,  does 
not  come  from  any  funded  incooie. 
On  a  Saturday  night,  when  wages,  etc., 
are  paid  up,  Don  Bartolo’s  cash-box  is 
often  empty,  but  before  the  next  Sat¬ 
urday  arrives  it  is  again  full. 

Let  me  now  briefly  describe  the 
crowning  work  of  Don  Bartolo,  who, 
wdiatever  Protestants  may  think  of  the 
superstition  from  which  he  chiefly  de¬ 
rives  his  resources,  is  one  of  the  most 
sincere  philanthropists  of  modern 
times — an  Italian  “  General  Booth.” 
Last  May  he  opened  a  provisional 
“  Home  for  the  Sons  of  Prisoners,”  in 
expectation  of  a  magnificent  asylum, 
for  which  he  has  all  the  plans  ready, 
which  is  to  hold  500  of  these  aban¬ 
doned  children.  Don  Barlolo’s  idea 
is  to  save  the  most  neglected  class  of 
innocent  children — the  children  of  con¬ 
victed  criminals,  who  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  government  or 
private  orphan  asylums,  and  who  are 
branded  at  their  birth  with  the  crimes 
of  their  parents.  In  his  appeal  for  this 
interesting  work,  delivered  at  Valle  di 
Pompei  on  the  31st  of  May,  1891,  Don 
Bartolo  rightly  called  his  institution 
“  an  entirely  new  Christian  work,”  of 
which  there  was  no  example  in  any 
Catholic  nation.  He  pointed  out  that 
England  has  been  foremost  in  estab¬ 
lishing  societies  for  the  reclaiming  of 
prisoners,  and  for  reformatories  for 
criminal  children,  but  that  the  class  of 
innocent  children  who  were  the  inher¬ 
itors  of  the  crimes  of  their  parents  had 
never  yet  been  cared  for. 

The  number  of  boys  in  the  provis- 
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ioniil  home  is  now  nearly  half  a  hun¬ 
dred.  They  look  healthy  and  happy, 
and  tlie  general  type  of  their  features 
is  not  of  a  degraded  kind.  Like  the 
orphan  girls,  they  are  lodged  in  bright, 
airy,  sunny  rooms,  arranged  after  the 
latest  hygienic  principles.  The  spa¬ 
cious  vaulted,  white-washed  dormi¬ 
tories  of  the  boys,  with  their  deep  bor¬ 
ders  of  Pompeian  red,  and  the  plump 
beds  covered  with  red  quilts,  look  spe¬ 
cially  comfortable  and  cheery. 

The  boys  are  taught  all  kinds  of 
crafts,  and  each  plays  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  A  large  number  are  employed 
in  the  printing-offices,  and  I  saw  a 
small  lad,  a  little  “  compositor”  of  ten 
vears,  setting  up  the  type  of  one  of  the 
pretty  little  tracts  which  are  entitled 
“  Little  Reading-books  {piccole  letture) 
edited  by  the  sons  of  prisoners.”  One 
of  these  small  books,  lately  published, 
and  written  by  Don  Bartolo,  relates 
the  story  of  the  “  Wreck  of  the  Uto¬ 
pia,’'  giving  a  thrilling  description  of 
the  incidents  of  that  disaster,  and  tell¬ 
ing  liow  an  Italian  and  his  little  boy, 
emigrants,  and  both  members  of  the 
Rosary  of  Valle  di  Pompei,  though 
they  were  natives  of  a  place  in  the 
])rovinee  of  Avcdlino,  were  saved  from 
death  by  miracle.  The  father,  when 
nearly  engulfed  by  the  furious  waves, 
was  caught  up  by  an  English  launch 
belonging  to  the  Anson.  The  author 
pays  a  well-deserved  compliment  to 
our  English  tars  ;  he  says  the  crew'  of 
the  Utopia  performed  prodigies  of  val¬ 
or  and  self-sacrifice  in  saving  the  poor 
emigrants.  The  son  of  the  emigrant 
thus  saved,  a  boy  of  ten,  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  tale,  looking  over  the 
side  of  the  sinking  Utopia  when  sud¬ 
denly  he  saw  a  boat  below  him,  and, 
calling  two  fellow-boys  of  his  own 
province,  descended  into  it.  They 
found  there  only  a  single  old  sailor, 
who  rowed  them  quickly  to  land 
through  the  furious  waves.  What 
boat  it  was,  who  was  the  sailoi’,  was 
never  known  ;  and  among  the  emi¬ 
grants  who  were  saved  the  story  ran 
that  the  old  man  had  been  St.  Joseph, 
who  possesses  a  chapel  in  the  shrine  at 
Valle  di  Pompei,  and  took  compassion 
on  the  little  worshipper  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna  of  the  Rosary.  The  father,  who 
had  given  up  his  son  for  lost,  met  him 


at  the  hospital  in  Gibraltar,  and  at 
once  dedicated  him  to  the  Madonna  of 
Pompei,  in  whose  service  the  lad  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day.  The  boys  also  print 
their  own  monthly  magazine,  the 
“Valle  di  Pompei,”  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  which  are  some  zincotype  por¬ 
traits  of  the  first  boys  received,  and  an 
essay  by  Don  Bartolo  on  the  moral  and 
social  aspects  of  his  institution,  which 
he  believes  not  only  to  be  eminently 
religious  in  its  scope,  but  highly  im¬ 
portant  in  the  services  it  renders  to  the 
State  and  to  science.  He  declares 
that  when  Italy  shall  possess  ten  such 
establishments,  each  holding  only  300 
bo}s,  penal  statistics  in  Italy  will  be 
able  to  show  a  } early  diminution  of 
150,000  crimes.  This  is  calculated  on 
the  number  of  crimes  found  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  on  an  average  by  as  many  boys 
who  have  not  been  saved  from  their 
criminal  environments. 

The  effect  of  his  home  for  prisoners’ 
sons  on  their  parents  in  prison  is  al¬ 
ready  shown  by  the  number  of  affect¬ 
ing  letters  received  by  Don  Bartolo. 
He  has  already  received  no  fewer  than 
335  letters  from  forty-two  different 
prisons,  forming  a  chorus  of  thanks 
and  blessings,  and  the  number  is  great 
when  it  is  considered  that,  in  order  to 
write  one  of  these  letters,  the  prisoner 
must  sacrifice  the  letter  he  might  have 
written  to  his  own  parents  or  wife. 

The  boys  are  admitted  to  the 
“  Home”  at  a  very  early  age,  and  do 
not  leave  it  unless  they  wish  to  do  so. 
All  nations  are  accepted.  None  are 
taken  whose  parents  or  parent  are  con¬ 
demned  to  prison  for  less  than  twelve 
years,  it  being  wisely  considered  that 
all  would  be  wasted  if  the  boys  were 
fetched  away  by  a  released  father  or 
mother  before  being  well  confirmed  in 
the  new  way  of  life.  But  space  forbids 
full  allusion  to  the  widespread ing  and 
ever-increasing  influences  of  Don  Bar- 
tolo’s  eminently  philanthropic  work. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  little  germ 
town  of  Valle  di  Pompei  is  interesting 
to  all  who  wish  to  study  the  results  of 
faith  and  modern  Christianity  in  one 
of  its  many  forms. 

Valle  di  Pompei,  which  has  now  be¬ 
come  important  enough  to  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  vice-syndic,  owes 
its  existence  to  the  religious  senti- 
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ments,  the  energetic  will,  the  highly 
industrial  talent,  and  the  benevolent 
heart  of  a  single  individual,  who  has 
engaged  the  sympathies  and  help  of 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  world,  and 
who,  while  his  shrine  of  the  Madonna 
of  the  Rosary  has  been  called  by  a 
French  priest  the  “  Lourdes”  of  Italy, 
can,  in  the  educational  and  industrial 
portion  of  his  work,  show  results 
which  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  all. 

As  I  write  these  closing  words  the 
pictures  arise  before  me  of  healthy 
cheerful  children  hard  at  work  or  at 
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play,  or  singing  sweetly  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  splendid  organ  at  ves¬ 
pers  ;  of  a  black-robed  pilgrim  kneel¬ 
ing  and  clinging  to  the  altar  the  whole 
night  in  the  darkened  church,  praying 
for  the  recovery  of  her  sick  husband  : 
she  kneels  and  clings,  her  hands  clasp¬ 
ed  on  the  white  altar-cloth,  her  eyes 
raised  to  the  picture  of  the  Madonna 
above  her,  sliining  in  all  the  splendor 
of  its  gems  and  of  its  fifteen  never-ex¬ 
tinguished  lamps.  —  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI. 

BY  ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON. 


Some  writers  have  the  power  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  species  of  aerial  landscape  in 
the  minds  of  their  readers,  often  vague 
and  shadowy,  not  obtruding  itself 
strongly  upon  the  consciousness,  but 
forming  a  quiet  background,  like  the 
scenery  of  portraits,  in  which  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  lyric  or  the  sonnet  seems  to 
lie.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  picto¬ 
rial  writing,  which  dednitely  aims  at 
producing,  with  more  or  less  vividness, 
a  house,  a  park,  a  valley,  but  lyrics  and 
poems  of  pure  thought  and  feeling, 
which  have  none  the  less  a  haunting 
sense  of  locality  in  which  the  mood 
dreams  itself  out. 

Christina  Rossetti’s  mise-en-sc^ne  is 
a  place  of  gardens,  orchards,  wooded 
dingles,  with  a  churchyard  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  The  scene  shifts  a  little,  but 
the  spirit  never  wanders  far  afield  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  singular  that  one 
who  lived  out  almost  the  whole  of  her 
life  in  a  city  so  majestic,  sober,  and  in¬ 
spiriting  as  London,  should  never  bring 
the  consciousness  of  streets  and  thor¬ 
oughfares  and  populous  murmur  into 
her  writings.  She,  whose  heart  was  so 
with  birds  and  fruits,  cornfields  and 
farmyard  sounds,  never  even  revolts 
against  or  despairs  of  the  huge  desola¬ 
tion,  the  laborious  monotony  of  a  great 
town.  She  does  not  sing  as  a  caged 
bird,  with  exotic  memories  of  freedom 
stirred  by  the  flashing  water,  the  hang¬ 
ing  groundsel  of  her  wired  prison,  but 
with  a  wild  voice,  with  visions  only 


limited  by  the  rustic  conventionalities 
of  toil  and  tillage.  The  dewy  English 
woodland,  the  sharp  silences  of  winter, 
the  gloom  of  low-hung  clouds,  and  the 
sigh  of  weeping  rain  are  her  back¬ 
grounds  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  one  of 
Italian  blood  should  manifest  no  alien 
longings  for  warm  and  sun  dried  lands. 
Robert  Hrowning,  who  brings  into  sud¬ 
den  being  by  a  word  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  fiery  Italian  summer,  the 
terraced  vines,  the  gnarled  olive,  the 
bulging  plaster  where  the  scorpion  lies 
folded,  still  hankered  and  yearned  for 
an  English  spring  morning.  But 
Christina  Rossetti,  unlike  even  her 
brother,  had  no  desirous  leanings  to 
the  home  of  her  race.  The  critic  of 
future  ages,  if  he  was  presented  with 
the  works  of  Mrs.  Browning  and  Miss 
Rossetti,  and  a  history  of  their  lives, 
would,  it  may  be  said,  acting  on  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  only,  assign  such  poems 
as  Aurora  Leigh,  and  the  Casa  Guidi 
Windows,  to  Miss  Rossetti,  and  trace 
the  natural  heartbeats  which  still 
thrilled  for  the  home  of  her  origin,— 
and  equally  attribute  the  essentially 
English  character  of  Miss  Rossetti’s 
feeling  to  the  English  poetess.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  the  two  greatest  of 
English  poetesses  should  have,  so  to 
speak,  so  passionately  adopted  each 
other’s  country  as  their  own. 

The  only  point  in  which  Christina 
Rossetti’s  imagery  may  be  held  to  be 
tropical,  is  in  the  matters  of  fruit.  In 
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Goblin  Market,  in  the  Pageant  of  the 
Months,  even  in  such  a  poem  as  the 
Applo  Gathering,  and  in  many  other 
poems,  she  seems  to  revel  in  descrip¬ 
tions  of  fruit,  which  the  harsh  apples 
and  half-baked  plums  of  English  gar¬ 
dens  can  hardly  have  suggested.  Keats 
is  the  only  other  English  poet  who 
had  the  same  sensuous  delight  in  the 
pulpy  juiciness  of  summer  fruit.  It 
will  be  found,  I  think,  that  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  English  poets  fruit  is  quite  as 
often  typical  of  immaturity  and  acidity 
as  of  cooling  and  delight. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  another 
region  which  Christina  Rossetti  trod 
with  an  eager  familiarity — the  land  of 
dreams  and  visions.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Coleridge,  who  in  his  three 
great  poems  moved  in  that  difficult 
and  turbid  air  with  so  proud  a  free¬ 
dom,  it  may  be  said  that  no  English 
poet,  except  Christina  and  her  brother 
and  James  Thomson,  ever  success¬ 
fully  attempted  such  work.  Mr. 
Yeats,  it  is  true,  of  younger  writers, 
lias  passed  beyond  the  threshold  of 
that  eerie  and  unsubstantial  land  ;  but 
with  him  it  is  the  melancholy  Celtic 
twilight,  the  home  of  old  earth-spirits, 
neither  high  nor  hopeful,  but  with  a 
bewildered  sadness,  as  of  discrowned 
kings  and  discredited  magicians.  To 
a  characteristically  English  poet  such 
as  Wordsworth,  such  a  region,  as  he 
betrays  in  the  memorable  sonnet.  The 
World  is  too  much  with  us,  was  a  place 
of  desperate  soulless  horror.  But 
Christina  Rossetti,  in  Goblin  Market, 
and  the  Ballad  of  Boding,  as  her 
brother,  in  Rose  Mary  and  Sister  Helen, 
passed  successfully  along  the  narrow 
road  of  dreamland.  In  English  hands 
such  subjects  are  apt  to  pass  with  fatal 
swiftness  into  the  ludicrous  and  gro¬ 
tesque.  Witness  the  merry  horned 
demons  of  monkisK  MSS.,  the  cheerful 
oddities,  so  far  aloof  from  fantastic 
horror,  of  our  English  gurgoyles  and 
stall-work,  the  straddling  and  padding 
forms  of  Bunyan.  What  is  needed  is 
a  sort  of  twilight  of  the  soul,  a  simple 
directness  such  as  children  value  ;  a 
sense  of  grave  verisimilitude,  hopelessly 
alien  from  the  business-like  Puritan 
mind. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  singular  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  modern  ballad,  initiated 


by  Coleridge,  and  carried  to  supreme 
l>erfection  by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  and  in  a 
less  degree  by  his  sister, — that  vague, 
dream-laden  writing,  which,  using  old 
forms  of  austere  simplicity,  charges 
them  w'ith  a  whole  world  of  modern 
sicknesses  and  degenerate  dreams.  It 
was  this  that  Matthew  Arnold  went  so 
passionately  in  search  of  in  a  poem 
like  the  Scholar  Gipsy,  and  yet  could 
contrive  no  inner  picture  of  the  haunt¬ 
ed  wanderer’s  thoughts,  but  only  touch 
in  the  external  aspects  of  the  phantom 
traveller,  as  seen  unexpectedly  by  hu¬ 
man  toilers  and  pleasure- seekers  en¬ 
gaged  in  homely  exercises. 

But  Miss  Rossetti,  in  such  poems  as 
Brandons  Both,  and  in  a  supreme  de¬ 
gree  in  the  exquisite  ballad  of  Noble 
Sisters,  which  we  will  quote  in  extenso, 
laid  a  secure  hand  on  the  precise  me¬ 
dium  required  : — 

NOBLE  SISTERS.  f 

“  Now  did  yon  mark  a  falcon. 

Sister  dear,  sister  dear. 

Flying  toward  my  window 
In  the  morning  cool  and  clear  ? 

With  jingling  bells  about  her  neck. 

But  what  beneath  her  wing  ? 

It  may  have  been  a  ribbon. 

Or  it  may  have  been  a  ring.” 

”  I  marked  the  falcon  swooping 
At  the  break  of  day  ; 

And  for  yonr  love,  my  sister  dove, 

I  ’frayed  the  thief  away.” 

“  Or  did  you  spy  a  ruddy  hound,  <- 

Sister  fair  and  tall, 

Went  snuflSng  round  my  garden  bound. 

Or  crouched  by  my  bower  wall  ? 

With  a  silken  leash  about  his  neck  ; 

But  in  his  month  may  be 

A  chain  of  gold  and  silver  links. 

Or  a  letter  writ  to  me.” 

”  I  heard  a  hound,  highborn  sister. 
Stood  baying  at  the  moon  : 

I  rose  and  drove  him  from  your  wall 
Lest  yon  should  wake  too  soon.” 

”  Or  did  yon  meet  a  pretty  page 
Sat  swinging  on  the  gate  ; 

Sat  whistling,  whistling  like  a  bird  ; 

Or  may  be  slept  too  late  : 

With  eaglets  btoidered  on  his  cap. 

And  eaglets  on  his  glove  ? 

If  you  had  turned  his  pockets  out. 

You  had  found  some  pledge  of  love.” 

”  I  met  him  at  this  daybreak 
Scarce  the  east  was  red  ; 

Lest  the  creaking  gate  should  anger 
yon 

I  packed  him  home  to  bed.'  ’ 
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“  Oh  patiince,  sister.  Did  yoa  see 
A  young  man  tall  and  strong. 

Swift-footed  to  uphold  the  right 
And  to  uproot  the  wrong, 

Come  home  across  the  desolate  sea 
To  woo  me  for  his  wife  ? 

And  in  his  heart  my  heart  is  locked. 

And  in  his  life  my  life.” 

“  I  met  a  nameless  man,  sister. 

Who  loitered  round  our  door  : 

I  said  :  Her  husband  lores  her  much, 
And  yet  she  loves  him  more.” 

‘‘  Fie,  sister,  fie,  a  wicked  lie, 

A  lie,  a  wicked  lie, 

I  have  none  other  love  but  him. 

Nor  will  have  till  1  die. 

And  you  have  turned  him  from  our  door. 
And  stabbed  him  with  a  lie  ; 

I  will  go  seek  him  thro'  the  world 
In  sorrow  till  I  die.” 

”  Go  seek  in  sorrow,  sister. 

And  find  in  sorrow  too  ; 

If  thus  you  shame  our  father’s  name 
My  curse  go  forth  with  you.” 

But  such  writings,  exquisite  as  they 
are,  are  but  the  outworks  and  bastions 
of  the  inner  life.  One  could  almost 
Avish  that  Christina  Rossetti  were  far¬ 
ther  removed  by  time  and  space,  and 
had  passed  beyond  the  region  of  let¬ 
ters,  biographies,  and  personal  me¬ 
moirs,  which  before  long  will  possibly 
begin  “  to  tear  her  heart  before  the 
crowd.”  Nowadays,  in  the  excessive 
zest  for  personal  information,  which 
received  such  shameful  incentives  from 
Carlyle,  and  still  more  shameless  en¬ 
couragement  from  his  biographers,  we 
may  thank  God,  like  Tennyson,  that 
there  are  yet  poets  of  whom  we  know 
as  little  as  we  know  of  Shakespeare, 
about  whom  even  the  utmost  diligence 
of  researchers  has  disinterred  but  a 
handful  of  sordid  and  humiliating 
facts. 

But  Miss  Rossetti’s  poems  are  so  pas 
sionately  human  a  document  us  to  set 
one  tracing  by  a  sort  of  inevitable  in¬ 
stinct  the  secrets  of  a  buoyant  and  ten¬ 
der  soul,  sharpened  and  refined  by 
blow  after  blow  of  harsh  discipline. 
Thesame  autobiographical  savor  haunts 
all  her  work  as  haunted  the  eager 
dramas  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  perhaps 
the  first  of  women-writers  of  every  age. 
Step  by  step  it  reveals  itself,  the  sad 
and  stately  development  of  this  august 
soul.  The  first  tremulous  outlook 
upon  the  intolerable  loveliness  of  life, 
the  fanl^istic  melancholy  of  youth,  the 
deep  desire  of  love,  the  drawing  nearer 


of  the  veiled  star,  disappointment,  dis¬ 
illusionment,  the  overpowering  rush  of 
the  melancholy  that  had  waited,  like  a 
beast  in  ambush,  for  moments  of  lassi¬ 
tude  and  reaction.  Then  was  the 
crisis  :  would  the  wounded  life  creep 
on  on  a  broken  wing,  or  would  the 
spiritual  vitality  suffice  to  fill  the  in¬ 
tolerable  void  ?  It  did  suffice  :  and 
the  strength  of  the  character  that  thus 
found  repose  was  attested  by  the  ra¬ 
tional  and  temperate  form  of  faith  that 
ministered  to  the  failing  soul. 

At  such  a  moment  the  sensuous 
spirit  is  apt  to  slide  into  the  luxurious 
self-surrender  that  Roman  Catholicism 
permits  :  to  me  indeed,  it  is  a  matter 
of  profound  surprise  that  Miss  Rossetti 
did  not  fall  into  this  temptation  ;  hut 
just  as  she  had  with  instinctive  moder¬ 
ation  chosen  the  cool  and  temperate 
landscape  of  her  adopted  country,  so 
the  national  Church  of  England,  with 
its  decorous  moderation,  its  liberal 
generosity,  its  refined  ardor,  was  the 
chosen  home  of  this*  austere  spirit. 
The  other  danger  to  be  feared  was  that 
of  a  bitter  renunciation  of  old  delights, 
a  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  of  some 
arid  and  fantastic  pietism.  An  elder 
sister  of  Miss  Rossetti’s  indeed  sought 
the  elaborate  seclusion  of  a  religious 
house  ;  and  had  D.  G.  Rossetti,  to  use 
the  uncouth  Puritan  phrase,  “  found 
religion,”  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
too  would  have  reverted  to  the  Church 
of  his  fathers.  But  Miss  Rossetti  be¬ 
came,  as  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  in  a 
j)enetrating  criticism  in  The  Century 
Magazine  (June,  1893)  pointed  out, 
the  poetess,  not  of  Protestantism,  but 
of  Anglicanism. 

We  must  retrace  our  steps  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  touch  first  on  Miss  Rossetti’s 
love  lyrics.  Very  occasionally  she  al¬ 
lowed  herself,  in  the  early  days,  to 
speak  of  love  with  the  generous  aban¬ 
don  of  an  ardent  spirit,  as  in  the  ey 
quisite  lyric  where  she  still  lingers  in 
the  pictorial  splendors  of  the  pre- 
Raphael  ite  school. 

A  BIRTHDAY. 

”  My  heart  is  like  a  singing-bird 

Whose  nest  is  in  a  watered  shoot ; 

My  heart  is  like  an  apple  tree 

Whose  boughs  are  bent  with  thickest 
fruit ; 
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My  heart  is  like  a  rainbow  shell 
That  paddles  in  a  halcyon  sea  ; 

My  heart  is  gladder  than  all  these 
Because  my  love  is  oome  to  me. 

Raise  me  a  dais  of  silk  and  down  ; 

Hang  it  with  vair  and  purple  dyes  ; 

Carve  it  in  doves  and  pomegranates, 

And  peacocks  with  a  hundred  eyes  ; 

Work  in  it  gold  and  silver  grapes. 

In  leaves  and  silver  fleur-de-lys  ; 

Because  the  birthday  of  my  life 
Is  come,  my  love  is  come  to  me.” 

But  as  a  rule  her  thoughts  of  love 
are  clouded  by  some  dark  sense  of  loss, 
of  having  missed  the  satisfaction  that 
the  hungering  soul  might  claim.  Take 
two  sonnets  : — 

REMEMBER. 

“  Remember  me  when  1  am  gone  away, 

Gone  far  away  into  the  silent  land  ; 

When  you  can  no  more  hold  me  by  the 
hand, 

Nor  I  half  turn  to  go,  yet  turning  stay. 
Remember  me  when  no  more  day  by  day 
You  tell  me  of  our  future  that  you  planned, 
Only  remember  me  ;  you  understand 
It  will  be  late  to  counsel  then  or  pray. 

Yet  if  yon  should  forget  me  for  a  while 
And  afterwards  remember,  do  not  grieve  : 
For  if  the  darkness  and  corruption  leave 
A  vestige  of  the  thoughts  that  once  I  had. 
Better  by  far  yon  should  forget  and  smile 
Than  that  you  should  remember  and  be 
sad." 

AFTER  DEATH. 

“  The  curtains  were  half  drawn,  the  floor  was 
swept 

And  strewn  with  rushes,  rosemary  and 
may 

Lay  thick  upon  the  bed  on  which  I  lay. 
Where  through  the  lattice  ivy-shadows  crept. 
He  leaned  above  me,  thinking  that  I  slept 
And  could  not  hear  him  ;  but  I  heard  him 
say  : 

‘  Poor  cnild,  poor  child.’  and  as  he  turned 
away 

Came  a  deep  silence,  and  I  knew  he  wept. 
He  did  not  touch  the  shroud,  or  raise  the 
fold 

That  hid  my  face,  or  take  my  hand  in  his. 
Or  ruflle  the  smooth  pillows  for  my 
head  : 

He  did  not  love  me  living  ;  but  once 
dead 

He  pitied  me  ;  and  very  sweet  it  is 
To  know  he  still  is  warm,  though  I  am  cold." 

In  these  sonnets  the  veil  of  some  pa¬ 
thetic  possibility  unfulfilled  is  drawn 
reverently  aside,  and  the  soul-history 
is  written  in  plain  characters.  But 
she  is  again  more  reticent,  and  only  in 
sad  allusions,  incessantly  recurring,  in 
unhappy  hints,  is  revealed  the  hunger 


of  the  spirit,  the  hand  that  was  held 
out  in  hope  for  the  heavenly  bread, 
and  closed  upon  a  stone.  After  this 
the  mood  becomes  one  of  reluctant  cer¬ 
tainty,  with  little  bitterness  or  recrimi¬ 
nation  ;  the  surrender  is  accepted,  but 
the  thought  of  what  might  have  been 
is  forever  present. 

Into  the  service  of  her  religion.  Miss 
Rossetti  brought  all  the  passionate  fer¬ 
vor  of  her  unsatisfied  heart,  all  her  in¬ 
tense  enthusiasm  after  art,  and  passed 
steadily,  we  believe,  to  the  forefront 
of  all  English  religious  poetry.  She 
had  not  perhaps  the  curious  felicity  of 
George  Herbert,  but  on  the  other  hand 
she  had  the  balanced  simplicity  that 
stepped  clear  of  his  elaborate  conceit, 
the  desperate  euphuism  of  Crashaw, 
and  even  the  pathetic  refinement  of 
Henry  Vaughan.  Again,  her  passion¬ 
ate  imagery  put  her  ahead  of  the  soft 
beauty  of  Keble,  too  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  honied  domesticity,  above  the 
pensive  richness  of  Charles  Wesle}', 
whose  Puritan  outlook  made  his  hand 
unsure  ;  above  even  the  divine  ardor 
of  Newman,  whose  technical  dogma¬ 
tism  and  paucity  of  human  experience 
limited  his  range.  With  Miss  Rossetti 
it  was  as  the  strong  man  armed,  in 
the  Gospel  Parable.  When  the  strong¬ 
er  victor  came,  the  spoil  was  annexed, 
and  the  ancient  pride  of  defence  was 
applied  by  a  more  dexterous  hand. 
Can  there  be  found  in  the  rank  of 
English  religious  poetry  two  more  ma¬ 
jestic  lyrics  than 

A  BETTER  RESURRECTION. 

“  I  have  no  wit,  no  words,  no  tears  ; 

My  heart  within  me  like  a  stone 
Is  numbed  too  much  for  hopes  or  fears. 
Look  right,  look  left,  I  dwell  alone  ; 

I  lift  mine  eyes,  but  dimmed  with  grief 
No  everlasting  bills  I  see  ; 

My  life  is  in  the  falling  leaf  : 

O  Jesus,  quicken  me. 

“  My  life  is  like  a  faded  leaf. 

My  harvest  dwindled  to  a  husk  ; 

Truly  my  life  is  void  and  brief 
And  tedious  in  the  barren  dusk  ; 

My  life  is  like  a  frozen  thing, 

No  bud  nor  greenness  can  I  see  : 

Yet  rise  it  shall — the  sap  of  Spring  ; 

O  Jesus,  rise  in  me. 

”  My  life  is  like  a  broken  bowl, 

A  broken  bowl  that  cannot  hold 
One  drop  of  water  for  my  soul 
Or  cordial  in  the  searching  cold  ; 
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Cast  in  the  fire  the  perished  thing  ; 

Melt  and  reinoald  it,  till  it  be 
A  royal  cap  for  Him,  my  King  ; 

O  Jesus,  drink  of  me.” 

Or  the  tliird  of  the  “  Old  and  New 
Year  Ditties”  :  — 

“  Passing  away,  saith  the  World,  passing 
away  ; 

Chances,  beanty  and  youth  sapped  day  by 
day  : 

Thy  life  never  continneth  in  one  stay. 

Is  the  eye  waxen  dim,  is  the  dark  hair 
changing  to  gray 

That  hath  won  neither  laurel  nor  bay  ? 

I  shall  clothe  myself  in  Spring  and  bud  in 
May  ; 

Thou,  root-stricken,  shalt  not  rebuild  thy 
decay 

On  my  bosom  for  aye. 

Then  I  answered  :  Yea. 

Passing  away,  saith  my  Soul,  passing  away  : 

With  its  burden  of  fear  and  hope,  of  labor 
and  play. 

Hearken  what  the  past  doth  witness  and  say  : 

Rust  in  thy  gold,  a  moth  is  in  thins  array, 

A  canker  is  in  thy  bud,  thy  leaf  must  decay. 

At  midnight,  at  cockcrow,  at  morning,  one 
certain  day 

Lo,  the  Bridegroom  shall  come  and  shall 
not  delay  : 

Watch  thou  and  pray. 

Then  I  answered  :  Yea. 

“  Passing  away,  saith  my  God,  passing  away  : 

Winter  passeth  after  the  long  delay  : 

New  grapes  on  the  vine,  new  tigs  on  the 
tender  spray 

Turtle  calleth  turtle  in  Heaven’s  May. 

'Though  I  tarry,  wait  for  Me,  trust  Me,  watch 
and  pray 

Arise  come  away,  night  is  past  and  lo  it  is 
day. 

My  love.  My  sister.  My  spouse,  thou  shalt 
hear  Me  say. 

Then  I  answered  :  Yea.” 

The  last  mentioned  poem  is  indeed 
worthy  of  a  technical  remark.  It  is 
written  in  an  irregular  dactylic  metre, 
the  longer  lines  having  a  beat  of  five 
accents,  the  shorter  of  three  or  two  ; 
but  the  whole  scheme  of  rhyme,  all 
three  stanzas,  a  common  form  with 
Miss  Rossetti,  is  actually  built  upon 
one  single  rhyme  throughout.  For 
such  a  conception  one  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  predicate  certain  failure  ;  the 
simplicity  is  too  rude  and  daring  ;  yet 
how  consummate  the  result. 

This  exquisite  felicity  did  not  con¬ 
tinue.  It  could  not  he  expected  that 
it  should.  Miss  Rossetti  had  always 
been  capable  in  her  writings  of  com¬ 
plete  and  unexpected  failures  ;  in  many 


of  her  lyrics  everything  is  there — style, 
feeling,  harmony— but  somehow  the 
mood  does  not  quicken  into  poetry. 
In  later  life  she  published  an  immense 
volume,  the  Face  of  the  Deep,  extend¬ 
ing  to  over  550  pages,  a  devotional 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  This 
is  written  in  uncouth  and  shapeless 
prose,  as  a  rule,  and  though  it  has 
many  suggestive  and  striking  thoughts, 
and  some  images  of  exquisite  beauty, 
yet  it  is  a  singular  monument  of  fail¬ 
ure.  Scattered  up  and  down  in  it  are 
several  hundred  religious  lyrics,  whieli 
are  never  exactly  commonplace,  but 
seldom  satisfactory.  I  venture  to  quote 
one  which  may  serve  as  a  fair  sample, 
p.  119  (Chap.  iii.  v.  10)  : — 

“  Wisest  of  sparrows  that  sparrow  which  sit- 
teth  alone 

Perched  on  the  housetop,  its  own  upper 
chamber,  for  nest ; 

Wisest  of  swallows  that  swallow  which  time¬ 
ly  hath  flown 

Over  the  turbulent  sea  to  the  land  of  its 
rest : 

Wisest  of  sparrows  and  swallows,  if  I 
were  as  wise  ! 

”  Wisest  of  spirits  that  spirit  which  dwelleth 
apart 

Hid  in  the  presence  of  God  for  a  chapel 
and  nest. 

Sending  a  wish  and  a  will  and  a  passionate 
heart 

Over  the  eddy  of  life  to  that  Presence  in 
rest 

Seated  alone  and  in  peace  till  God  bids 
it  arise.” 

One  word  must  perhaps  be  said  here 
on  the  question  of  her  technical  skill 
and  metrical  handling.  She  was  her¬ 
self  of  opinion  as,  with  characteristic 
humility,  appears  from  a  letter  of  hers 
to  Mr.  Gosse,  that  the  inspiration  cf 
her  sonnets  was  wholly  derived  from 
her  brother  :  that  was  an  entire,  if  af¬ 
fectionate,  mistake.  There  is  no  real 
or  even  apparent  connection.  There 
is  none  of  the  intricate  scheming,  the 
subtle  interweaving  of  tremulous  tones 
which  make  D.  G.  Rossetti’s  sonnets 
the  most  musical  of  English  sonnets. 
But  the  consequence  is  that  Dante  Ga¬ 
briel’s  sonnets  are  not  in  the  least  char¬ 
acteristically  English.  The  sonnets  of 
Milton  and  Wordsworth  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  true  examples  of  English 
sonnet  writing,  stiff,  grave,  sober, 
drawing  through  precise  and  even 
stilted  metres  to  a  sonorous  and  rhetori- 
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cal  close.  D.  G.  Rossetti’s  are  exotic 
work  essentially.  But  that  is  not  true 
of  Miss  Rossetti’s.  They  are  simple 
and  severe.  In  such  a  sequence  as 
Monna  Innonnnata  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  the  luscious  and  labyrinthine  ecsta¬ 
sies  of  her  brother’s  work  ;  they  are, 
indeed,  far  more  like- Mrs.  13rowning’s 
sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 

•'  Trust  me,  I  have  not  earned  your  dear  re¬ 
buke, 

I  love,  as  you  wonld  have  me,  God  the 
most  ; 

Would  lose  not  Him,  but  you,  must  one 
be  lost, 

Nor  with  Lot's  wife  cast  back  a  faithless 
look, 

Unready  to  forego  what  I  forsook  ; 

I'liis  say  I,  having  counted  up  the  cost. 

This,  though  I  be  the  feeblest  of  God’s 
host, 

The  sorriest  sheep  Christ  shepherds  with 
His  crook. 

Yet.  while  I  love  my  God  the  most,  I  deem 

TJiat  I  can  never  love  you  overmuch  ; 

I  love  Him  more,  so  let  me  love  you  too  ; 

Yea,  as  I  apprehend  it,  love  is  such, 

I  cannot  love  you  if  I  love  not  Him, 

I  cannot  love  Him  if  I  love  not  you.” 

This  severity  is  not  the  same  in  her 
lyrics  ;  it  will  be  obvious,  from  the 
specimens  already  quoted,  that,  if  any¬ 
thing,  the  metrical  scheme  is  not  strict 
enough.  In  many  lines  will  be  found 
adeliciency  of  syllables,  musically  com- 
petisated  for  by  variety  of  accent ; 
many  of  her  rhymes  are  almost  licen¬ 
tious  in  their  vagueness.  But  for  some 
rea.son  I  have  found  that  they  do  not 
offend  the  critical  judgment.  VV’hether 
it  is  that  the  directness  and  simplicity 
of  the  feeling  overpowers  all  minute 
fastidiousness,  or  whether  they  are  all 
part  of  the  careful  artlessness  of  the 
mood,  is  hard  to  determine.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  none  but  the  most 
inquisitive  of  critics  would  be  likely  to 
hold  that  the  art  is  thereby  vitiated. 

Lastly,  of  all  the  great  themes  with 
which  Miss  Rossetti  deals,  she  is, 
above  all  writers,  the  singer  of  Death. 
Whether  as  the  eternal  home-coming, 
or  the  quiet  relief  after  the  intolerable 
restlessness  of  the  world,  or  as  the  deep 
reality  in  which  the  fretful  vanities  of 
life  are  merged,  it  is  always  in  view,  as 
the  dark  majestic  portal  to  which  the 
weaiy  road  winds  at  last.  True,  in 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  her  lyrics,  the  sense  of  dissatis- 


Ged  loneliness  is  carried  on  beyond  the 
gate  of  Death. 

AT  HOME. 

”  When  I  was  dead,  my  spirit  turned 
To  seek  the  much-frequented  house  : 

I  ]>as8ed  the  door,  and  saw  my  friends 
Feasting  beneath  green  orange  boughs  ; 

From  hand  to  hand  they  pushed  the  wine, 
They  sucked  the  pulp  of  plum  and  peach  ; 

They  sang,  they  jested,  and  they  laughed. 
For  each  was  loved  of  each. 

“  I  listened  to  their  honest  chat : 

Said  one  :  ‘  To-morrow  we  shall  be 

Plod  plod  along  the  featureless  sands. 

And  coasting  miles  and  miles  of  sea.’ 

Said  one  :  ‘  Hefore  the  turn  of  tide 
We  will  achieve  the  eyrie-seat.’ 

Said  one  :  ‘  To-morrow  shall  be  like 
To-day,  but  much  more  sweet.’ 

”  ‘  To  morrow,’  said  they,  strong  with  hope. 
And  dwelt  upon  the  pleasant  way  : 

‘  To-morrow,’  cried  they  one  and  all. 

While  no  one  spoke  of  yesterday. 

Their  life  stood  full  at  blessed  noon  ; 

I,  only  I,  had  passed  away  : 

‘  To  morrow  and  to  day,’  they  cried  ; 

I  was  of  yesterday. 

‘  I  shivered  comfortless,  but  cast 
No  chill  across  the  tablecloth  ; 

I  all-forgotten  shivered,  sad. 

To  stay  and  yet  to  part  how  loth  : 

I  passed  from  the  familiar  room, 

I  who  from  love  had  passed  away. 

Like  the  remembrance  of  a  guest 
That  tarrieth  but  a  day.” 

But,  if  we  can  but  read  into  it  the 
hallowing  radiance  of  a  tremulous  hope, 
the  poem  which,  as  Ellen  Allcyne,  she 
contributed  to  The  Germ  in  the  days 
of  her  unregenerate  energies,  may  be 
her  requiem  now. 

DREAMLAND. 

“  Where  sunless  rivers  weep 
Their  waves  into  the  deep. 

She  sleeps  a  charmed  sleep  ; 

Awake  her  not. 

Led  by  a  single  star. 

She  came  from  very  far 
To  seek  where  shadows  are 
Her  pleasant  lot. 

”  She  left  the  rosy  morn, 

She  left  the  fields  of  corn 
For  twilight  cold  and  loin 
And  water  spiings. 

Through  sleep,  as  through  a  veil. 

She  sees  the  sky  look  pale, 

And  hears  the  nightingale 
That  sadly  sings. 
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*  ‘  Rest,  rest,  a  perfect  rest 
Shed  over  brow  and  breast. 
Her  face  is  toward  the  west, 
The  purple  land. 

She  cannot  see  the  grain 
Ripening  on  hill  and  plain  ; 
She  cannot  feel  the  rain 
Upon  her  hand. 


Rest,  rest,  for  evermore 
Upon  a  mossy  shore  ; 

Rest,  rest,  at  the  heart’s  core 
Till  time  shall  cease  : 

Sleep  that  no  pain  shall  wake  ; 
Night  that  no  morn  shall  break. 
Till  joy  shall  overtake 
Her  perfect  peace.” 

— National  Review. 


A  LEGEND  OF  GRANADA. 

BY  ELLIOTT  LEES. 

Under  the  white  Sierra, 

Beneath  the  dome  of  snow, 

Whence,  windborne,  wheels  the  vulture 
Over  the  vale  below  : 

Where  none  may  spy  his  anguish, 

Nor  any  mock  his  fate, 

In  a  cavern,  planned  by  no  mason’s  hand, 
Boabdil  sits  in  state. 

He  sits  among  his  captains  ; 

Four  hundred  years  are  sped, 

Castille  has  won  and  lost  a  world 
Since  he  and  they  were  dead  ; 

Yet  still  his  warriors  whisper, 

AVoe  to  the  Christian  Cross  ! 

Nor  cycles  spent  in  banishment 
Can  bate  Granada’s  loss. 

In  that  dim  court  of  council 
Small  care  for  latch  or  lock. 

No  key  contrived  of  craftsman 
May  win  yon  wards  of  rock  ; 

But  mounted  Moors  niake  ready 
For  challenge  or  attack, 

And  guards  are  set,  and  stallions  fret, — 
A  grisly  bivouac  ! 

Not  here  the  chambers  graven 
With  holy  texts  of  eld  : 

Not  here  the  marble  basins 
Where  icy  fountains  welled  ; 

Not  here  the  crescent  archways, 

AVhere,  blent  with  glossy  trees. 

To  foil  the  hue  of  green  and  blue, 

Swung  golden  oranges. 

Not  here  deep-bosomed  houris. 

Moon  faces,  love-sick  lips. 

Long  soft  white  arms  that  taper 
To  painted  finger-tips  ; 

No  dalliance  for  defeated  knights 
When  shame  makes  black  the  brow  ; 
Damascus  steel,  in  hand,  on  heel. 

Is  all  they  fondle  now. 
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Yet  to  their  gloomy  vigil 
A  period  is  set ; — 

They  wait  the  call  of  “  Allah” 

From  some  old  minaret : 

Till,  at  the  Moollah’s  crying. 

The  mountain  parts  in  twain, 

And,  with  a  shout,  the  Moors  leap  out, 

For  vengeance  upon  Spain. 

— Temple  Bar. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  INCOME. 
BY  PHYLLIS  BROWNE. 


When  the  time  arrived  for  the 
Speaker  of  the  Home  Parliament  to 
open  the  debate  on  the  Management 
of  the  Income,  it  was  found  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  custom  heretofore,  Mr. 
Brown  intended  to  make  a  few  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks.  He  modestly  ex¬ 
plained,  however,  that  he  wished 'to 
speak  because  he  felt  the  subject  of 
the  evening  to  be  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  He  then  went  on  to  say  : 

”  I  believe  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
worried,  discontented,  and  miserable, 
who  might  be  quietly  contented  and 
happy  if  only  they  were  free  of  money 
troubles  ;  but  being  in  a  perpetual 
condition  of  irnpecuniosity,  life  for 
them  is  scarcely  worth  living.  Their 
condition  is  the  more  hopeless  because 
in  their  inmost  hearts  they  know  that 
matters  would  not  be  very  much  im¬ 
proved  if  the  amount  at  their  disposal 
were  larger  than  it  is.  Their  misfor¬ 
tune  is  not  so  much  that  their  means 
are  insullicient,  as  that  they  have  not 
the  gift  of  management.  If  their 
means  were  to  increase,  their  supposed 
needs  would  inevitably  increase  also, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  they  would 
be  as  far  as  ever  from  managing  their 
incomes  successfully.  All  this  is  very 
pitiable.  People  are  in  duty  bound  to 
manage  their  incomes.  Failing  to  do 
this,  they  may  be  said  to  fail  in  every¬ 
thing,  because  they  are  hampered,  and 
never  feel  free  to  do  as  they  would.  It 
is  because  the  subject  is  thus  impor¬ 
tant  that  I  am  glad  we  are  to  talk 
about  it  together,  for  we  may  be  able 
to  give  hints  to  each  other  that  will  be 
helpful.” 

New  Series. — Vol.  LXI.,  No.  4. 


As  Mr.  Brown  sat  down  Mr.  Edward 
Jones  rose.  He  said  : 

”  The  Speaker  of  our  Home  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  perfectly  right  when  he  says 
that  the  management  of  the  income  is 
an  important  subject.  It  would  in¬ 
deed  be  difficult  to  mention  one  that 
has  a  more  immediate  and  marked  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  daily  life  of  average 
folks.  Important  aS  it  is,  however, 
the  majority  of  people  fail  to  master 
it.  For  I  think  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  we  are  all  hard  up  at 
times,  and  our  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  are  so  also.  It  was  a  saying  of 
Poor  Richard’s  that  no  one  is  as  well 
off  as  he  is  thought  to  be,  and  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  because  people 
‘  keep  up  a  good  appearance,’  therefore 
they  are  wealthy.  Yet  it  certainly  is 
the  case  that  the  bettor  appearance  a 
man  makes,  the  greater  are  the  claims 
upon  him.  How  often  it  happens  that 
when  men  of  position,  who  have  been 
said  to  be  comfortably  off,  die,  their 
families  are  left  unprovided  for.  This 
is  very  hard  on  the  family.  The  father 
would  have  been  far  kinder  to  them  if 
he  had  accustomed  them  to  a  homelier 
style  of  living,  or  put  them  in  the  way 
of  making  their  own.  If  our  talk  to¬ 
gether  to-night  does  nothing  but  make 
some  of  us  realize  our  duty  with  regard 
to  money,  it  will  be  worth  while  hav¬ 
ing  had  it. 

”  When  people  fail  to  manage  their 
income  and  get  into  money  difficulties, 
there  are  two  ways  of  setting  them¬ 
selves  right.  One  is  to  augment  the 
supplies  by  extending  their  business, 
or  adopting  expedients  for  getting 
more  money  ;  the  other  is  to  rearrange 
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their  expenditure  so  that  their  incom¬ 
ings  shall  overlap  their  outgoings.  I 
take  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to-night  we 
are  concerned  only  with  the  last  of 
these  two  methods.  Am  I  justified  in 
supposing  that  now  and  here  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  suggestions  for 
managing  the  income  by  increasing  it, 
but  only  with  suggestions  for  manag¬ 
ing  the  income  by  making  it  do?  I 
ask  for  information.” 

“  Our  subject  is  the  management  of 
the  income,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
making  what  we  have  do,”  said  Mr. 
Brown.  As  he  spoke  Mr.  Smith 
caught  the  Speaker’s  eye,  and  at  once 
took  up  the  debate. 

”  We  have  been  told  to-night,”  he 
said,  ”  that  the  njajority  of  people  are 
hard  up,  although  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  peoide  have  less  money  than  they 
would  like  to  have.  We  have  heard, 
too,  of  men  supposed  to  be  well  otf 
who  have  ‘  made  a  good  appearance,’ 
yet  at  their  death  their  families  have 
been  left  penniless.  The  one  state¬ 
ment  helps  us  to  understand  the  other. 
It  is  the  miserable  attempt  to  keep  up 
appearances  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  management  of  the  income.  If 
only  we  would  give  up  display,  cease 
to  vie  with  our  neighbors,  be  willing 
to  live  simply,  and  seem  to  be  what  we 
are,  numbers  might  be  comfortable 
and  at  ease  where  now  they  are  harassed 
and  unhappy.  Simplicity  is  the  thing 
to  aim  at.  Let  us  return  to  simpler 
ways  of  living  and  give  up  all  pretence, 
and  we  shall  get  on  well  enough.” 

‘‘  Mr.  Smith’s  remarks  are  very  ex- 
C3llent,  without  doubt,”  said  Mrs. 
Saunders,  who  was  the  next  speaker, 
“  but  I  bardly  think  that  he  is  at  the 
cjntre  of  the  situation.  The  moral 
censors  of  the  press  and  of  society  are 
always  telling  unhappy  English  house¬ 
holders  that  they  are  sacrificing  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  respect  of  the  wise 
a  id  good  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
and  that  they  ought  to  try  and  live 
simply.  I  am  a  practical  woman,  and 
I  say  plainly  that  it  is  not  as  easy  to 
live  simply  as  some  people  think. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  aver¬ 
age  professional  man — the  doctor,  or 
lawyer.  In  order  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances  he  lives  in  a  good  house  in  a  good 
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neighborhood,  and  keeps  two  or  three 
servants,  and  sometimes  he  is  hardly 
put  to  it  to  pay  his  way.  If  he  were 
to  disregard  appearances  entirely  he 
would  move  into  a  cheap  house,  only 
to  be  had  in  a  pitor  neighborhood,  live 
very  plainly,  and  put  up  with  one  niaid- 
of-all-work.  We  all  know  that  he 
would  not  better  himself  by  making 
this  change  ;  he  would  simply  have 
lost  his  position,  and  with  his  position 
a  large  part  of  his  income  would  van¬ 
ish.  Tire  truth  is  that  with  many  ‘  ap¬ 
pearance  ’  is  part  of  their  stock  in¬ 
trade.  They  are  compelled  to  adopt  a 
certain  style  of  living,  or  else  they 
would  lose  their  means  of  livelihood. 
They  seem  to  be  what  they  are  not, 
because  they  cannot  help  themselves. 
They  are  by  no  means  as  pretentious 
and  foolish  as  their  critics  make  them 
out  to  be,  but  they  live  as  they  do  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  afford  to  do  as  they 
wduld  ;  they  simply  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  making  some  sort  of  a  show.  Per¬ 
sons  thus  circumstanced  are  in  a  great 
strait,  and  I  pity  them  with  all  my 
heart.  For  them  at  any  rate  sim¬ 
plicity  of  living  is  not  the  secret  of 
good  management.” 

Kitty  Brown  was  the  next  speaker. 
She  said  :  ‘‘  There  is  another  thing  to 
be  said  from  Mrs.  Saunders’  point  of 
view.  It  is  not  only  not  easy  to  live 
simply,  it  is  also  not  always  cheap  to 
do  so.  With  simplicity  refinement  is 
associated,  but  with  cheapness  go 
coarseness  and  ugliness.  ‘  Cheap  and 
nasty’  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  A 
simple  dress  that  is  well  made,  pretty, 
and  fits  well  is  sure  to  be  very  expen¬ 
sive,  and  simple  as  distinguished  from 
common  material  is  usually  costly. 
Plain  furniture  well  made  costs  twice 
as  much  as  vulgar  gorgeous  furniture 
that  is  badly  made,  and  from  all  we 
hear  good  plain  cookery  is  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  get.  I  can  imagine  that 
when  the  mighty  of  the  land  get  away 
from  the  public  eye  they  are  delighted 
to  be  simple.  1  was  told  the  other 
day,  and  I  believe  the  story  to  be  true, 
that  one  of  the  w’ealthiest  men  in  the 
world,  when  he  escapes  from  the  crowd, 
is  accustomed  to  buy  a  chop  for  him¬ 
self  at  the  butcher’s,  have  it  wrapped 
in  paper,  and  carry  it  off  to  be  cooked 
for  his  dinner,  and  he  enjoys  a  scrap 
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meal  of  this  sort  exceedingly.  Yet  in 
the  ordinary  way  he  is  compelled  to 
fare  sumptuously.  If  we  were  all  mil¬ 
lionaires  we  might  live  simply,  and 
perliaps  then  we  should  be  much  hap¬ 
pier.  But,  as  things  are  at  present, 
simple  living  is  almost  unattainable. 
We  are  all  obliged  to  do  as  our  neigh¬ 
bors  do.” 

Uncle  Gregory  broke  in  at  this  point. 
“  If  we  were  all  millionaires  you  think 
wc  might  be  happier  than  we  are,  do 
you,  Miss  Kitty  Y  You  will  perhaps 
be  astonished  wlien  I  tell  you  that  my 
experience  in  business  has  brought  me 
into  close  contact  with  several  excep¬ 
tionally  rich  people,  and  I  have  almost 
come  to  the  o])inion  that  extremely 
rich  people  are  never  happy.  It  seems 
as  though  a  sort  of  fatality  of  misfor¬ 
tune  accompanied  extreme  wealth. 
Whenever  you  hear  it  said  that  a  man 
is  very  rich,  you  may  be  sure  the  next 
word  said  about  him  will  be  a  ‘  but.’ 
Tl)e  inspired  writer  was  quite  right 
when  he  said,  ‘  Give  me  neither  pov¬ 
erty  nor  riches.’  The  people  who  are 
most  to  be  envied  are  those  who  have  a 
‘  competence  ’ — who  can  indulge  their 
tastes,  who  can  afford  to  be  liberal  and 
free,  and  to  have  liberal  ways  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  who  have  no  anxiety  about 
either  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after  that.  Yet  even  here  we  come 
face  to  face  with  a  difficulty,  for  who 
shall  say  what  a  ‘  competence  ’  is  ? 

”  A  few  days  ago  I  was  talking  with 
a  young  man  who  said,  ‘  My  position 
is  made  ;  1  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
making  a  change  ;  I  have  everything 
that  1  want.’  Soon  I  discovered  that 
he  was  in  the  receipt  of  an  income  of 
£300  a  year,  but  Jiad  been  accustomed 
to  manage  on  half  that  sum.  A  few 
hours  later  I  met  another  man  who 
was  in  the  depths  of  despondency,  and 
regarded  himself  as  a  most  unfortunate 
individual.  He  said  he  had  ouly  £G00 
a  year,  and  had  been  accustomed  to 
have  £4,000.  There  is  no  doubt  which 
of  these  two  men  possessed  a  compe¬ 
tence.  The  one  with  the  smaller  in¬ 
come  was  certainly  the  richer  of  the 
two.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  say 
what  a  competence  was,  I  should  de¬ 
fine  it  as  a  sufficiency  to  enable  a  man 
to  live  from  day  to  day  iu  freedom 
and  independence  as  he  had  been  ac¬ 


customed  to  live,  with  enough  money 
put  away  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
the  same  conditions  when  no  longer 
able  to  work.  Yet,  if  my  definition  is 
a  true  one,  the  term  ‘  simple  living  ’  is 
exceedingly  vague.  What  would  be 
simplicity  for  one  man  would  be  lux¬ 
ury  for  another.  And  where  are  we 
to  draw  the  line  ?” 

Dr.  Anstey  now  rose.  lie  said, 
“  Surely  Mr.  Gregory  Brown  spoke 
too  strongly  when  he  told  us  that  ex¬ 
treme  riches  and  happiness  never  go 
together.  It  is  quite  likely  that  fre¬ 
quently  they  do  not ;  indeed,  I  confess 
that,  in  the  course  of  my  practice  as  a 
doctor,  I  have  met  with  one  or  two 
very  wealthy  men  who  late  in  life  have 
gone  out  of  their  minds,  thinking  they 
were  poor.  Yet  we  all  agree  that  hap¬ 
piness  is  the  result  of  character.  It 
would  be  as  ridiculous  to  say  that  a 
millionaire  could  never  bo  happy  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  a  very  poor  man 
could  not  be  happy  ;  whereas  it  is  the 
fact  that  happiness  is  not  dependent 
on  surroundings  and  conditions  :  it  is 
a  thing  of  the  spirit. 

“  I  suppose  we  all  agree  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  money  go  far,  we  need  to 
cultivate  the  virtue  of  thrift.  As  a 
people  we  English  are  too  extravagant. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  letting  things 
slide.  We  allow  waste  to  occur  in  our 
homes.  It  is  notorious  that  a  French 
housekeeper  would  keep  house  hand¬ 
somely  on  the  food  that  is  wasted  in  an 
English  kitchen.  We  are  frequently 
told  that  English  ladies  are  lavish  in 
their  use  of  money  ;  that  they  spend 
too  much  on  dress,  and  do  not  ])ractise 
economy  in  the  household.  Person¬ 
ally,  however,  I  should  say  that  the 
charge  was  unfounded.  I  always  feel 
that  it  is  a  little  too  bad  of  men  to  lay 
the  blame  of  their  money  difficulties 
on  their  wives,  especially  as  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  men  who  do  it  most 
loudly  are  the  very  persons  who  are 
rather  given  to  self-indulgence,  while 
their  women  folk  usually  have  a  very 
bad  time.  Putting  that  question 
aside,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we*all  need  to  mend  our  ways  with  re¬ 
gard  to  money.  We  ought  to  regard 
money  as  a  trust ;  when  so  many  of 
our  fellow  creatures  are  deprived  of 
good  things  because  they  are  short  of 
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it,  those  who  have  it  have  tio  right  to 
regard  it  as  absolutely  their  own  to 
misuse  or  use  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  moment.  I  maintain  that  it  is 
not  true  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  opposed  to  the  growth  of 
wealth  ;  but  it  is  opposed  to  a  man’s 
regarding  it  as  his  own. 

“  If  our  children  were  educated  to 
lay  out  money  wisely,  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  next  genei’a- 
tion.  Altogether,  we  need  to  look 
upon  the  subject  of  the  management 
of  money  more  seriously  than  we  have 
done — more  as  a  question  of  honesty, 
and  less  as  a  question  of  luck.  If  this 
could  be  done,  fewer  people  would  lose 
their  way.” 

Maud  Brown  now  looked  as  if  she 
would  like  to  speak.  Her  father  smiled 
encouragingly,  so  she  proceeded  : 

“  Dr.  Anstey  says  young  people 
ought  to-  be  trained  to  spend  money 
wisely.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  let 
them  have  money  of  their  own  to 
spend.  Father’s  and  mother’s  plan 
with  us  children  has  been  capital,  I 
think,  and  many  of  my  friends  say 
they  wish  their  fathers  and  mothers 
w'ould  do  the  same  thing.  Since  we 
were  quite  small  we  have  been  allowed 
to  earn  money  by  doing  something  spe¬ 
cial,  for  which  we  were  paid.  We 
could  leave  it  if  we  liked,  but  then  we 
were  not  paid.  But  anyway,  mother 
has  always  said  that  we  must  keep  ac¬ 
count  of  whatever  money  we  received 
and  spent.  We  could  spend  our  money 
as  we  wished,  only  we  had  to  write 
down  in  an  account-book  what  articles 
we  bought,  and  say  how  much  we  paid 
for  them,  and  we  had  to  make  the  ac¬ 
counts  even  every  week  or  pay  a  tine. 
When  we  were  quite  young  and  foolish 
we  used  to  spend  all  our  money  in 
sweeties,  and  mother  let  us  do  it ;  only 
she  made  us  write  it  down,  and  very 
soon  we  got  into  the  way  of  saving  to 
buy  something  we  wanted  very  much. 
So  you  see.  Dr.  Anstey,  some  parents 
already  try  to  teach  their  children  to 
manage  money.” 

“  And  very  excellent  their  plan  is,” 
said  Mrs.  Edward  Jones.  “  I  wish  all 
parents  were  equally  wise.  But  I  am 
afraid  grown-up  people  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  children  have  their  wants  as 
well  as  their  elders^  and  that  somehow 


or  other  these  small  wants  have  to  be 
met.  Now  and  again  I  have  heard 
children  say,  ‘  1  want  so  and  so  ;  I 
must  get  it  out  of  father.’  If  father 
refuses  to  give,  they  think  him  ‘  cross  ;  ’ 
if  he  gives  whenever  he  is  asked,  the 
children  have  had  a  lesson  in  extrava¬ 
gance.  A  little  girl  I  know  went  to  a 
friend  of  her  father’s,  a  gentleman  who 
came  to  the  house,  and  said,  ‘  I  wisli 
you  would  buy  me  a  bonnet  for  mv 
doll.'  ‘  Certainly,  my  dear,’  said  tli'e 
gentleman.  ‘  Come  with  me  to  the 
shop,  and  you  shall  choose  it  yourself.’ 
Then  the  girl  went  to  her  father  and 
kissed  him,  and  said,  ‘  Dear  father, 
won’t  you  buy  me  a  doll  for  my  bon¬ 
net?’  ‘  Where  is  the  bonnet?’  said 
her  father  ;  ‘  have  you  not  got  a  doll 
for  it?’  And  he  bought  the  doll. 
The  child  was  clever  ;  but  she  was  not 
quite  honest.  When  the  father  heard 
what  she  had  done,  he  laughed  and 
said  she  would  make  her  way  in  the 
world.  Her  mother,  however,  was  an¬ 
noyed  that  she  had  asked  a  visitor  to 
give  her  money. 

“  I  have  been  astonished  that  some 
of  our  fiiends  have  not  spoken  of  the 
aid  to  the  management  of  the  income 
which  can  be  obtained  from  keeping 
an  accurate  account  of  money  received 
and  money  spent.  Maud  has  been  the 
first  to  mention  accounts.  Yet  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  assistance  which  may  be  gamed  in 
this  way.  Sometimes  people  say, 

‘  Where  is  the  good  of  keeping  ac¬ 
counts  ?  If  I  am  as  economical  as  ever 
I  can  be,  and  never  spend  a  penny  that 
I  can  avoid  spending,  where  is  the  use 
of  my  troubling  to  write  the  fact  in  a 
book.’  These  friends  forget,  however, 
that  true  economy  and  effectual  man¬ 
agement  of  money  consist  quite  us 
much  in  wise  spending  as  in  saving. 
Accurately  and  carefully  kept  accounts 
enable  the  spender  to  keep  a  check  on 
herself,  and  to  see  her  own  doings 
from  the  outside,  as  if  she  were  some 
one  else.  The  people  who  have  little 
money  to  spend  are  not  by  any  means 
those  who  spend  the  money  most  ju¬ 
diciously.  On  the  contrary,  they  too 
frequently  waste  the  little  they  have. 
If  they  would  begin  at  onco  and  keep 
a  strict  record  of  the  details,  both  of 
their  receipts  and  expenditure,  and 
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would  compare  these  records  with  each 
other  from  time  to  time,  they  would 
very  likely  become  acquainted  with 
facts  which  would  astonish  them.” 

“  Keeping  accounts  is  useful,  no 
doubt,”  said  Miss  Saunders,  who  rose 
as  Mrs.  Jones  resumed  her  seat.  ”  To 
my  mind,  however,  one  great  secret 
of  managing  the  income  is  to  pay  ready 
money  for  what  you  get.  ‘  Pay  as  you 
go,  and  do  not  go  until  you  have  paid,’ 
is  an  excellent  motto  ;  for  is  it  not  the 
people  who  take  credit  W'ho  get  into 
difliculty  most  wofully?  Economy  is 
largely  made  up  of  wise  spending,  Mrs. 
Jones  tells  us  ;  but  in  saying  that,  does 
she  not  mean  the  wise  spending  of  the 
money  wo  have,  not  of  that  which  we 
expect  to  have  ?  If,  before  people  go 
shopping,  they  would  determine  what 
they  want,  and  how  much  they  want, 
find  out  how  much  they  can  afford  to 
spend,  and  then  spend  less  if  they  like, 
but  never  more,  they  would  be  saved 
much  anxiety. 

“  All  the  authorities  agree  that  to 
live  on  credit  is  a  mistake.  Those 
who  do  so,  do  it  in  the  hope  that  in 
the  future  they  will  be  better  off  than 
they  are  at  present ;  but  this  is  dan¬ 
gerous  ground  to  venture  on.  Those 
who  have  a  fixed  income  are  very  fool¬ 
ish  to  build  castles  in  the  air  of  this 
kind,  because  it  is  the  tendency  of  the 
times  for  the  value  of  property  to  de¬ 
crease  rather  than  to  increase,  and  they 
may  be  sure  that  as  time  goes  on,  and 
they  grow  older,  the  claims  upon  them 
will  become  more  numerous  rather 
than  less  so.  Those  who  have  no  fixed 
income,  whose  prospects  are  uncertain, 
are  still  more  foolish  to  hamper  them¬ 
selves  thus  ;  it  is  as  if  they  wished  to 
mount  a  steep  hill,  and  started  to  run 
down  it.  They  have  no  need  to  run 
down  at  all,  yet,  having  once  started, 
the  chances  are  that  they  will  grad¬ 
ually  go  more  and  more  quickly  until 
they  reach  the  bottom,  which  in  their 
case  will  mean  ruin. 

”  Ready-money  payments  lend  to 
the  management  of  the  income,  be¬ 
cause  people  who  pay  cash  down  are 
frequently  deterred  from  buying  trifles 
which  they  might  be  tempted  to  buy 
if  they  had  not  to  be  paid  for  on  the 
spot.  Yet  the  purchase  of  little  things 
runs  into  a  great  deal  of  money.  Peo- 


])le  who  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  as 
they  go  are  sure  to  realize  the  fact 
when  they  are  ‘  hard  up,’  and  it  is  as¬ 
tonishing  how  this  knowledge  will  show 
them  w'hat  it  is  possible  to  do  without. 
Then,  too,  ready-money  payments  are 
generally  accurate  payments,  or,  at  any 
rate,  they  may  easily  be  made  so  ;  but 
with  long-standing  bills  the  purchaser 
never  knows  where  he  is.  Pay  as  you 
go,  and  you  can  deny  yourself  what  is 
less  worth  having  for  the  sake  of  hav¬ 
ing  what  is  more  worth  having  ;  but 
those  who  live  on  ciedit  seldom  make 
calculations  of  the  kind.” 

At  this  point  the  Speaker’s  bell 
sounded,  and  Miss  Saunders  was 
obliged  to  sit  down. 

Miss  Rogers  at  once  rose.  She  said  : 
”  I  should  like  to  take  a  part  in  the 
debate  this  evening,  if  it  is  only  that  I 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  thank 
Dr.  Anstey  for  the  way  in  which  he 
spoke  about  the  extravagance  of  wom¬ 
en.  There  are,  lam  sure,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  who  think  themselves 
just  and  fair,  who  yet  never  think  of 
doubting  that  money  troubles  are 
chiefly  brought  about  by  women.  I 
believe  this  to  be  an  entire  mistake. 
There  are  extravagant  women  in  the 
world,  of  course — no  one  with  sense 
would  think  of  denying  the  fact ;  but 
1  maintain  that,  on  the  whole,  women 
are  more  economical  than  men.  From 
the  very  habit  of  their  lives  they  are 
accustomed  to  be  more  particular  about 
details,  and  they  are  not  ashamed,  as 
men  often  are,  to  be  careful  about 
small  things.  When  women  spend 
money  in  dress,  it  is  generally  their 
husbands  who  incite  them  to  it  by  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  Why  don’t  you  get  a  dress  like 
Mrs.  So-and  so’s  ?  ’  or  something  of 
the  kind  ;  and  the  very  men  who  blame 
women  for  extravagance  are  in  the 
habit  of  spending  freely  in  cigars  and 
wine,  and  other  things  of  the  sort.  If 
a  woman  sees  that  her  husband  likes 
her  .to  be  handsomely  dressed,  she 
spends  freely  enough,  for  it  is  natural 
that  a  woman  should  like  her  husband 
to  admire  her,  and  also  she  prefers  to 
look  well  and  pretty.  But  if  a  hus¬ 
band  explains  to  his  wife  that  he  wants 
to  save,  and  convinces  her  that  econ¬ 
omy  is  necessary,  the  wife  would  save 
more  resolutely  than  the  husband 
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would.  Therefore  I  say  the  men  are 
very  ungenerous  who  lay  the  blame  of 
extravagance  on  women,  and  I  am 
particularly  obliged  to  Dr.  Anstey  for 
not  joining  in  the  foolish  cry.” 

As  Miss  Rogers  concluded,  Dr.  An¬ 
stey  bowed,  and  looked  exceedingly 
pleased.  Then  Mrs.  Brown  arose. 
She  said  : 

“  The  discussion  this  evening  has 
been  very  enjoyable  to  listen  to,  but  I 
cannot  but  think  most  of  our  friends 
have  pursued  the  course  which  is  so 
often  followed  by  people  who  talk 
about  the  management  of  money— tliat 
is,  they  have  gone  off  on  side  issues. 
It  is  interesting  certainly  to  hear  that 
some  folks  are  obliged  to  keep  up  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  there  is  perhaps  a  sort 
of  grim  consolation  for  those  of  us  who 
are  poor  to  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  millionaires  are  generally  unhap¬ 
py.  But  all  this  does  not  help  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  manage  our 
incomes.  Valuable  hints  have  been 
given,  too,  about  paying  ready  money 
and  being  thrifty,  but  even  these  have 
not  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
To  my  mind,  however,  the  whole  se¬ 
cret  of  the  tnanagement  of  money  can 
be  stated  in  a  short,  well-known  sen¬ 
tence,  namely,  ‘  Cut  your  coat  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  cloth.’  If  people  would 
but  be  persuaded  to  calculate  at  regu¬ 
lar  and  short  intervals  what  are  the  re¬ 
sources  at  their  disposal,  and  then  por¬ 
tion  them  out  so  that  all  needs  shall  be 
supplied  in  due  proportion,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  at  all,  and  money 
troubles  would  cease  to  exist. 

“  If  we  think  a  moment,  we  shall 
see  that  this  is  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Government,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  national  housekeeper. 
At  certain  periods  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  brings  in  his  Budget — 
that  is,  his  statement  of  the  nation’s 
liabilities,  income,  and  expectations. 
If  there  is  likely  to  be  a  deficiency,  he 
makes  a  plan  for  defraying  it ;  he  tries 
to  calculate  what  his  expenses  will  bo, 
and  arranges  howto  meet  them.  This 
is  the  sensible  thing  to  do.  Why 
should  not  private  individuals  act  in 
the  same  way  —  draw  up  a  budget 
yearly,  monthly,  or  weekly?  Only 
they  must  take  care  to  provide  a  suffi¬ 
cient  margin  for  the  unforeseen,  and 
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cut  the  coat  according  to  the  cloth, 
and  all  will  be  well.  Then  keep  ac¬ 
counts,  and  adopt  any  expedients  that 
are  available  for  checking  expense ; 
but  if  people  would  draw  up  a  budget 
regularly,  and  regulate  their  expenses 
by  it,  they  would  manage  their  income 
with  the  greatest  ease.” 

Mrs.  Smith  now  rose  :  “  From  an 
experience  of  many  years  I  can  cor¬ 
dially  endorse  Mrs.  Brown’s  advice. 
‘  Cut  your  coat  according  to  your 
cloth,  and  measure  your  cloth  before 
you  begin  to  cut ;  ’  that  is  the  plan  to 
adopt.  Diffei*ent  people,  however, 
would  proceed  differently  to  draw  up 
the  budget ;  and  we  have  to  remember 
that  it  is  much  easier  for  those  who 
have  a  fixed  income — as  from  a  salary 
or  dividends— to  ‘  measure  their  cloth  ’ 
than  it  is  for  those  who  have  an  uncer¬ 
tain  income.  Still,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  possible  for  people  to  get  an  ap¬ 
proximate  idea  of  what  they  will  be 
safe  in  spending  ;  and  the  more  pre¬ 
carious  the  amount,  the  more  desirable 
it  is  to  be  well  within  the  mark.  Bat 
very  early  in  the  proceedings,  the  de¬ 
cision  must  be  made  us  to  the  amount 
that  is  to  be  saved.  It  is  said  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  intend  to  get  on  never  spend 
more  than  half  their  income,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  it  is  ;  if  they  have  six¬ 
pence  a  day,  they  live  on  threepence, 
and  save  thi’eepence.  Others  consider 
themselves  fairly  thrifty  if  they  insure 
their  lives.  The  amount  to  be  saved, 
however,  each  one  must  decide  for 
himself.  The  chief  danger  consists  in 
letting  things  slide.  The  probability 
is  that  if  people  draw  up  a  budget,  and 
deliberately  consider  how  much  ought 
to  be  saved,  they  will  scarcely  let  the 
subject  of  saving  go  to  the  wall. 

“  As  to  the  method  to  be  adopted  in 
drawing  up  a  budget,  if  my  friends 
will  allow  me  to  do  so,  I  will  tell  them 
ours.  First  we  put  down  the  amounts 
that  mmt  be  spent,  such  as  house  rent 
(if  rent  is  paid),  rates,  taxes,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  items.  Then  we  state  how  much 
is  to  be  saved,  and  having  fi.xed  the 
sum  after  reasonable  consideration,  we 
regard  the  amount  to  be  saved  as  an 
obligation  to  be  met  as  surely  as  the 
rate  has  to  be  paid.  Afterward  we 
make  an  estimate  of  exirenses  that  can 
be  controlled,  such  as  living  expenses. 
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servants’  wages,  holidays,  clothing, 
etc.,  etc.  In  this  estimate  we  try  to 
include  every  item  that  we  can  remem¬ 
ber  that  is  likely  to  arise,  and  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  the  amounts  liberal 
rather  than  the  reverse,  because  we 
know  from  experience  that  our  needs 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  underrated 
than  to  be  overrated.  Having  put 
down  every  detail  that  we  can  call  to 
mind,  we  go  over  our  budget  several 
times,  try  to  give  every  requirement  its 
due  proportion,  and  modify  it  accord 
ing  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in 
doing  this  we  generally  discover  that 
we  have  to  go  without  certain  things 
we  should  like  to  have,  and  we  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  to  deny  ourselves  ; 
but  at  any  rate  we  can  make  choice  of 
denials  ;  we  never  find  ourselves  in  a 
corner.  It  is  far  better  to  know  from 
the  beginning  that  retrenchment  is 
necessary,  than  it  is  to  be  met  with 
unpaid  bills  when  the  purse  is  emj)ty, 
and  we  have  no  more  money  at  our 
disposal.” 

Mrs.  Smith  had  by  this  time  lost  all 
hesitation  in  speaking,  and  had  become 
quite  eloquent.  She  therefore  looked 
astonished  when  the  bell  rang.  But 
she  was  not  allowed  to  conclude. 
Amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  com¬ 
pany,  Uncle  Gregory  requested  the 
Speaker  to  allow  Mrs.  Smith  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  her  remarks.  He  said  that 
she,  at  any  rate,  was  at  the  centre  of 
the  situation.  Looking  much  grati¬ 
fied,  Mrs.  Smith  took  up  the  discourse 
once  more. 

“  I  had  not  much  more  to  say,”  she 
remarked  quietly  ;  ‘‘  yet  1  should  like 
to  remark  further  that  to  manage  the 
income  in  this  way  promotes  peace  of 
mind,  and  helps  to  make  family  life 
pleasant  and  free  from  friction,  if  it 
does  nothing  else.  When  you  know 
what  you  have  to  spend  over  certain 
details,  you  can  keep  within  the  limits 
quite  easily,  and  you  need  not  worry  ; 
you  can  put  the  subject  on  one  side, 
and  live  for  something  else.  Within 
the  limits  laid  down  you  can  be  liberal. 
The  wliole  family  can  pull  together 
too  ;  and  thus  the  necessity  for  mak¬ 
ing  both  ends  meet  makes  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters  help  one  another. 
Keally,  children  are  much  more  likely 


to  succeed  in  the  future,  and  grow  up 
in  love  and  harmony,  if  they  are 
brought  up  in  a  home  where  every  one 
has  to  bear  a  share  of  the  general  bur¬ 
den,  than  they  are  if  they  belong  to  a 
home  where  lavish,  thoughtless  ex¬ 
travagance  prevails.  On  this  point  a 
saying  of  a  wise  and  most  thrifty 
mother  occurs  to  my  mind.  When 
her  children  came  in  from  school,  and 
she  used  to  insist  upon  their  changing 
their  outdoor  garments  for  rougher 
ones  before  they  went  to  play,  she 
would  say,  ‘  You  cannot  help  your 
father  and  me  by  earning  anything, 
but  you  can  save  a  great  deal.’  If  a 
whole  family  is  trying  to  save,  it  must 
make  a  difference.” 

Mrs.  Smith  had  now  said  her  say, 
and  she  resumed  her  seat.  But  before 
permitting  the  debate  to  close,  the 
Speaker  intimated  that  he  wished  to 
add  still  one  remark.  He  said  that  he 
thought  tliat  Mrs.  Smith’s  solution  of 
the  problem  before  them  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  one.  and  he  cordially  approved  of 
her  method  of  managing  the  income. 
But  he  thought  that,  in  adopting  it, 
they  all  ought  to  try  to  cultivate  char¬ 
ity.  People  w’ho  achieved  success  of 
the  kind  now  under  consideration  were 
rather  in  danger  of  being  somewhat 
self-righteous.  In  an  affair  of  this  sort 
we  ought  to  judge  what  was  right  for 
ourselves  and  leave  our  neighbors  alone. 
We  might  cut  our  own  coat  according 
to  our  own  cloth,  but  we  ought  not  to 
want  to  criticise  the  way  in  which 
other  people  snipped  their  cloth.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  most  people 
have  a  pet  economy,  and  in  the  same 
way  every  one  has  a  pet  luxury.  An 
impertinent  man  once  said  to  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  :  ‘‘You  must  bury  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  that  garden  of  yours. 
I  should  not  think  you  ever  see  it 
again.”  “  Quite  so,”  replied  the 
other:  ‘‘you  waste  on  billiards,  I 
waste  on  pears.”  The  retort  was  fully 
justified.  Unless  we  know  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  a  man’s  life  and  history, 
we  have  no  right  to  accuse  him  of  ex¬ 
travagance  because  he  spends  differ¬ 
ently  from  ourselves.  Some  like  to 
spend  on  dressing  well  ;  others  like  to 
keep  a  good  table  ;  others  like  to  buy 
books  ;  others  pictures.  So  long  as 
these  people  do  not  interfere  witli  us 
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we  have  no  right  to  judge  them.  Re¬ 
fraining  from  doing  so,  we  shall  be  the 
more  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  trouble 
about  what  they  think  of  the  way  we 
cut  our  little  coat.  There  would  be 
less  extravagance  and  less  pecuniary 
embarrassment  if  we  all  lived  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  dictates  of  our  own 
consciences  and  left  others  to  do  the 
same. 

“Rational  Dress”  was  then  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  subject  of  the  next  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  Home  Parliament,  and  the 
Speaker  left  the  chair. 


THE  CRIMEA  IN  1854  AND  1894. 

BY  GENERAL  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD,  G.C.B.,  V.C. 


Part  V. 

On  the  10th  June  there  was  a  con¬ 
ference  at  the  British  Headquarters,  of 
the  senior  Artillery  and  Engineers  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Allied  armies,  who  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that,  after  48  hours’ 
bombardment,  a  general  assault  should 
be  delivered  between  5  and  0  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  This  hour  tvas  chosen 
to  enable  the  Artillery  to  destroy  any 
repairs  made  by  the  enemy  during  the 
night,  and  it  was  considered  that  the 
assaulting  columns  could  be  assembled 
during  the  night,  and  concealed  until 
they  went  forward.  Three  columns 
were  to  start  from  the  French  left  at¬ 
tack,  and  storm  the  Bastion  du  Mat, 
and  adjoining  batteries.  Tlie  British 
troops  were  to  assault  the  Redan,  and 
further  Northward,  the  French  were 
to  assail  the  Malakoff,  and  the  works 
between  it,  and  the  harbor.  The 
date  w’as  eventually  postponed  to  Mon¬ 
day  the  18th  June,  which  was  partly 
chosen  with  the  hope  that  a  brilliant 
success  might  obliterate  any  bitterness 
of  feeling  remaining  in  connection 
with  the  events  of  June,  1815. 

During  the  week,  10th — 17th  June, 
I,  with  several  of  my  comrades  of  the 
Naval  brigade,  suffered  from  low  fever 
and  intestinal  complaints,  and  al¬ 
though  I  managed  to  evade  being  put 
on  the  sick  list,  I  was  much  reduced 
in  strength,  and  did  not  shake  off  the 
fever  until  I  got  back  on  board  ship, 
where  1  was  sent  after  being  severely 
wounded.  We  went  down  to  battery 
at  2.30  a.m.  on  the  13th  June  and  re¬ 
opened  fire,  mainly  on  the  Malakoff 
works,  as  soon  as  we  could  see  to  lay 
our  guns.  But  those  Russian  batteries 
being  deprived  of  the  support  they  had 


previously  received  from  the  Mamelon, 
from  which  moreover  they  were  now 
bombarded,  our  especial  target,  the 
groups  of  guns  under  the  ruined  Mala- 
koff  Tower,  soon  ceased  to  reply  to  our 
fire.  The  ammunition  of  our  foes  had 
again  begun  to  run  short,  and  the  in¬ 
fantry  soldiers  who  replaced  the  train¬ 
ed  seamen  gunners,  most  of  wdiom  had 
been  killed,  were  of  course  far  less  effi¬ 
cient  than  those  whom  they  succeeded. 
It  was  moreover  necessary  to  keep  gun 
detachments  in  the  sea  front  forts,  for 
during  the  night,  IGth — 1 7th,  the  steam¬ 
ers  of  the  Allied  fleets  stood  in,  and 
bombarded  them.  Nevertheless  the 
Russians  fired  some  19,000  projectiles 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  At  the  time, 
we  were  ignorant  of  the  Russians  being 
short  of  ammunition,  and  imagined 
that  their  lessened  rate  of  reply  was 
entirely  due  to  the  effect  of  our  fire. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  17th 
June,  General  Pelissier  called  on  Lord 
Raglan,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Allies  should  open  fire  at  daylight  on 
the  18th,  and  after  any  repairs  which 
might  have  been  effected  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  during  the  night,  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  that  the  French  should  assault 
the  Malakoff,  between  5  and  5.30  a.m., 
the  English  assailing  the  Redan  at 
such  time  as  Lord  Raglan  might  think 
advisable.  On  that  Sunday  atternoon, 
there  was  perhaps  scarcely  any  one  in 
either  of  the  Allied  Armies,  who  was 
not  confident  that  we  should  take  Se¬ 
vastopol  next  day.  General  Pelissier 
sent  his  senior  Engineer  officer  over  to 
Sir  Harry  Jones  in  the  evening,  to  say 
that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  advice  of  his  gen¬ 
eral  officers,  had  determined  to  assault 
at  daylight ;  the  terms  of  the  message 
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precluded  the  possibility  of  effecting 
iiiiy  change  in  this  decision.  Lord 
Kiiglaii  was  at  the  time  riding  round 
tlie  camps,  visiting  the  general  officers 
who  were  to  command  the  columns 
next  morning,  and  received  this  un¬ 
welcome  intimation  only  on  his  return 
about  8  P.M.  He  fully  realized  the 
dangers  incurred  by  this  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  change,  but  considering  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  assent  rather  than  create  any  ill- 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  our  Allies  by 
refusing  to  co-operate  with  them,  gave, 
though  reluctantly,  fresh  orders,  and 
his  troops,  parading  at  midnight, 
reached  their  assigned  positions  before 
break  of  day  on  the  18th. 

1  was  still  suffering  from  fever,  and 
toward  the  middle  of  the  day,  having 
slept,  missed  Captain  Peel,  and  on 
making  inquiries  was  told  that  he  had 
gone  back  to  camp.  1  again  missed 
him  there,  so  returned  to  the  battery. 
I  was  cantering  my  pony  up  the  cov¬ 
ered  approach,  when,  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  Lancaster  gun,  the  pony  swerved 
to  the  right,  out  of  the  trench,  and 
stood  still  trembling  violently.  There 
were  many  shells  bursting  near  the 
battery,  but  none,  I  noticed,  very  near, 
and  the  pony  was  generally  steady  un¬ 
der  fire.  I  applied  both  spurs,  but  the 
pony  planted  his  fore  feet  on  the 
ground  and  refused  to  move,  and  just 
as  I  was  shortening  my  reins  to  force 
him  on,  I  heard  the  peculiar  whirr  of 
an  irregular  mass  falling  through  the 
air,  and  a  large  piece  of  a  mortar  shell, 
which  had  burst  in  the  air,  fell  down 
under  the  pony’s  forehand.  The  pony 
evidently  heard  it  long  before  I  did. 

My  Chief  had  gone  to  see  Lord  Rag¬ 
lan,  so  I  again,  missed  him.  Captain 
Peel’s  opinion  was  valued  more  and 
more,  and  he  gained  influence  daily. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known 
that  he  proposed  a  scheme  for  break¬ 
ing  the  floating  boom,  which  closed  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  His  sugges¬ 
tion  was  to  lash  on  either  side  of  his 
own  ship  a  laden  collier,  and  then, 
sending  every  one  else  below,  to  him¬ 
self  steer  the  ship  at  full  speed  at  the 
obstacle.  It  was  calculated  that  the 
weight  of  the  vessels  would  break  the 
boom,  and,  once  inside,  casting  off  the 
colliers.  Peel  would  engage  the  forts, 
being  supported  by  the  whole  of  the 


fleet,  which  he  intended  should  follow 
him.  Though  his  plan  was  not  adopt¬ 
ed,  it,  no  doubt,  gave  him  increased 
consideration  at  Headquarters. 

I  found  my  Chief  in  camp  in  tbe 
evening,  and  from  some  words  I  caught 
when  entering  his  tent,  gathered  that 
he  was  arranging  with  one  of  the  sen¬ 
ior  officers  for  the  assault.  He  turned 
to  me  and  said,  “  Oh,  Wood,  you’re 
not  well  to-day.”  I  replied,  ‘‘Not 
very  well,  sir,  but  not  very  ill  !”  to 
w’hich  he  said,  “  You  had  better  go  to 
bed,  I  shan’t  want  you  to-morrow 
morning.” 

“  I  suppose,  sir,  by  that  we  are  going 
to  assault?” 

“  Yes ;  and  as  you  are  not  well 
enough  to»  go  uj)  with  us,  you  will 
please  stop  in  camp.” 

“  Are  yon  going  to  take  your  other 
aide-de-camp?”  I  asked. 

‘‘  Yes  ;  I  promised  him  a  long  time 
ago,”  was  the  answer. 

I  left  the  tent  feeling  very  sulky, 
but  Captain  Peel  called  me  back,  and, 
to  soothe  my  vexation,  said,  “  Well, 
you  may  go  with  me  as  far  as  the  bat¬ 
tery,  but  no  further  !”  I  immediately 
asked,  “  Is  the  other  aide-de-camp  to 
go  with  you  ?”  to  which  he  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

That  evening  in  our  mess-tent  I  had 
to  submit  to  a  great  deal  of  chaff,  for 
it  was  known  in  the  camp  that  Captain 
Peel  did  not  intend  to  take  me  out 
with  him  ;  and  on  going  into  one  of 
the  messes  of  which  I  was  an  honorary 
member,  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  impending  assault.  One  of  the 
officers  laughed  at  me  in  a  friendly 
way  for  having  been  forbidden  to  go 
beyond  the  battery.  To  him  I  re|)lied, 
“  Barring  accidents.  I’ll  bet  you  I  go 
as  far  as  my  chief  when  another  offi¬ 
cer  replied,  “  I’ll  lay  £5  to  1£  in  sov¬ 
ereigns  young  Wood’s  killed  to-mor¬ 
row.”  Lieutenant  Dalyell  replied, 
‘‘  Done  ;  bet’s  off  if  I  am  killed.”  My 
friend  was  more  irritated  than  I  was 
by  the  remark,  and  accepted  the  bet  as 
a  rebuke  to  the  man,  who,  however, 
had  no  intention  of  being  unkind. 

I  tell  this  story,  although  it  will 
shock  people  who  fail  to  realize  the 
difference  between  peaceful  scenes  at 
home  and  the  hardening  effects  of  nine 
months’  constant  warfare,  with  the 
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daily  contemplation  of  losses  in  our 
batteries.  The  question  of  life  and 
death  was  discussed  with  the  utmost 
freedom  ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
16th  June,  when  returning  from  a 
ride  to  Balaklava,  we  stopped  at  a 
store  kept  by  au  old  black  woman, 
whom  we  used  to  call  Mother  Seacole, 
and  bought  some  bottled  fruit,  which 
we  laughingly  agreed  should  be  kept 
for  the  survivors  of  the  assault.  I  was 
at  this  time  the  only  remaining  officer 
of  fifty  who  had  landed  in  the  Crimea 
on  the  2nd  October,  1854.  A  few  had 
been  killed,  more  wounded,  and  the 
remainder  sent  to  England  invalided, 
or  for  other  causes. 

About  10  P.M.,  after  charging  the 
sentry  near  our  camp  to  call  me,  I  fell 
asleep.  The  sentry  did  not  call  me, 
in  consequence,  as  I  afterward  learnt, 
of  orders  given  personally  by  Captain 
Peel  that  I  was  not  to  be  awakened. 

The  noise  made  by  the  men  falling 
in,  however,  awoke  me  at  midnight, 
and  my  brother  aide-de-camp  kindly 
came  in  to  see  if  I  was  up.  We  had 
fully  made  up  our  minds  that  our  Chief 
would  be  killed  in  the  assault,  and  had 
agreed  to  stand  by  him,  or  bring  in 
his  body.  I  had  been  taking  large 
doses  of  laudanum  and  other  sedative 
medicines  the  two  preceding  days,  and 
on  Mr.  Daniels  leaving  me,  feeling 
worn  out,  I  turned  over,  and  slept 
again  till  Michael  Hardy,  of  the  Lean- 
der,  came  into  the  tent,  and  shook  me. 

Since  the  episode  of  the  9Lh  April, 
when  1  had  been  much  impressed  by 
Hardy’s  stoical  conduct  in  the  scene 
w'hich  had  unnerved,  or  at  all  events, 
startled  me,  he  had  been  working  daily 
under  my  command.  One  night,  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  May,  we  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  replacing  32-pounder  guns 
which  had  been  struck  by  the  enemy’s 
projectiles.  The  Royal  Artillery  were 
in  the  habit  of  mounting  tlreir  18- 
pounder  guns  by  means  of  a  tripod- 
gyn,  by  which  the  gun  was  hoisted, 
the  carriage  (garrison)  then  run  un¬ 
derneath,  and  the  gun  lowered  on  to 
it.  The  guns  used  by  the  Naval  bri¬ 
gade  being  on  ship  carriages,  a  rougher 
method  of  replacing  those  which  had 
been  injured  was  emplo3'ed. 

The  gun  to  be  re-mounted  on  a  fresh 
carriage  was  put  vent  downward,  on 
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the  ground.  The  carriage  was  then 
placed  on  the  gun,  but  upside  down, 
being  fastened  to  it  by  the  capsquarcs  ;* 
the  quoins  (or  wedges)  were  placed  in 
position,  the  breech  of  the  gun  being 
secured  to  the  carriage  by  a  drag-roj)e 
passed  through  the  cascable  loop.  Tlie 
gun  and  carriage  were  thus  put  prop¬ 
erly  together  but  upside  down.  A  long 
parbuckle  rope  was  then  hooked  to  the 
carriage  and  a  turn  taken  round  a 
handspike  placed  in  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  Fifty  men  were  placed  on  the 
rope,  and  with  a  sharj)  pull  they 
“  righted”  the  gun  into  its  proper  po¬ 
sition  for  service.  It  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  men,  when  pulling  on  the 
rope,  in  an  absolutely  straight  line,  no 
easy  task  at  night  on  broken  ground, 
for,  if  they  swayed  to  either  hand,  the 
gun-carriage,  instead  of  coming  up 
properly,  fell  on  its  side.  This  mishap 
had  occurred  several  times,  chielly  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  obstinacy  of  an  officer  who 
had  recently  joined  us  and  was  new  to 
the  work,  and  who  had,  moreover,  an 
irritating  manner  which  made  the  men 
sulky.  This  feeling  was  increased, 
when,  owing  to  the  noise  made  during 
our  abortive  attempts  to  mount  the 
gun,  the  Russians  heard  us  at  work, 
and  put  several  shells  close  over  our 
heads. 

Presently,  a  voice  from  the  end  of 
the  drag-rope  was  heard  saying,  ”  Will 
somebody  send  that — fool  away,  and 
put  a  man  there  as  knows  how  to  do 
it.”  The  Lieutenant  immediately  ran 
off  to  report  to  the  senior  ofticer  of  the 
battery  that  the  men  were  in  an  insub¬ 
ordinate  state.  I  waited  until  he  was 
out  of  earshot,  and  then  called  out, 
Michael  Hardy  (for  I  had  recognized 
his  voice),  “  drop  that,  or  you  will  be 
a  prisoner.”  Not  a  word  more  was 
said,  though  a  couple  of  shells  pitched 
close  to  us,  as  I  replaced  the  meu  on 
the  rope,  and  then  with  a  ”  One,  two, 
three — haul !'”  the  gun  came  up,  ri(jld- 
ed  on  the  carriage.  When  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  returned,  a  few  minutes  later,  with 
the  senior  officer,  he  found  the  men 
standing  respectfully  at  attention,  and 
the  gun  in  position. 


♦  The  semicircular  iron  bands  which  hold 
the  gun  down  in  the  trunnion-holes. 
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I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  here 
mv  action  on  that  occasion.  There 
niav  be  some  officers  of  my  own  stand- 
in"  who  hold  that  1  should  have  made 
Michael  Hardy  a  prisoner  on  the  spot  ; 
there  are  possibly  others  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  have  seen  the  patience  of  men 
sorely  tried  by  incompetent  officers, 
and  judfje  it  best  to  ignore,  in  such 
cases,  when  possible,  hasty  expressions, 
however  insolently  expressed.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  a 
court-martial  would  convict  a  prisoner 
under  such  circumstances.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  the  only  evidence  of 
identity  was  my  knowledge  of  Hardy’s 
voice.  This  was,  1  thought,  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  make  it  worth  while  bringing 
the  man  to  trial,  apart  from  my  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  men,  and  personal  re¬ 
gard  for  the  offender.  The  incident 
is,  I  think,  however,  sufficiently  inter¬ 
esting  to  merit  mention  as  indicative 
of  the  relations  existing  at  the  time  be¬ 
tween  midshipmen,  and  those  before 
the  mast.  We  messed  with  ward -room 
officers  when  in  camp,  and  yet  acted 
as  a  channel  of  communication  between 
them  and  the  men,  a  kind  of  barom¬ 
eter  showing  the  state  of  feeling  aniqiig 
the  Bluejackets. 

Hardy,  on  arousing  me,  said  the  lad¬ 
der  party  had  moved  off  ;  to  which  I 
replied  1  was  too  ill  to  go  out.  He 
answered,  “  Shure,  you’ll  never  for¬ 
give  yourself  if  you  miss  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  fun  and,  somewhat  against 
my  will,  proceeded  to  dress  me.  Hav¬ 
ing  accomplished  this,  he  propped  me 
up  against  the  tent-pole  while  he  got 
niy  pony,  on  which  he  put  me,  being 
obliged  at  first  to  hold  me  on  to  the 
saddle,  for  I  was  too  weak  to  grip  with 
my  legs.  We  hurried  after  the  party, 
which  was  now  some  way  ahead,  as 
fast  as  the  darkness  permitted,  over¬ 
taking  it  soon  after  1  a.m.,  as  it  reach¬ 
ed  the  21 -gun  battery,  where  I  tied  up 
my  pony  to  a  gun. 

When  I  reported  myself  to  Captain 
Peel,  who  was  seeing  the  men  told  off 
into  parties,  6  men  to  each  ladder,  and 
a  petty  officer  to  every  pair  of  ladders, 
I  asked  my  Chief  if  he  had  thought  to 
bring  down  a  Union  Jack,  that  we 
might  have  it  up  in  the  lledan  before 
the  Regimental  Colors,  which,  how¬ 


ever,  as  I  found  later,  were  not  taken 
out.  He  regretted  that  it  had  been 
forgotten,  but  agreed  it  was  then  im¬ 
possible  to  remedy  the  mistake. 

Captain  Peel  now  sent  me  with  a 
message  to  the  other  end  of  the  bat¬ 
tery,  and,  having  delivered  it,  I  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  on  a  gabion  and 
rest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  I 
was  feeling  so  weak  as  to  be  almost  in¬ 
capable  of  exertion.  The  21 -gun  bat¬ 
tery  was  a  curious  scene  of  confusion. 
The  night  was  still  dark,  and  what 
with  excited  commanding  officers  look¬ 
ing  for  the  Engineers  who  were  to 
guide  us,  and  the  number  of  men  pass¬ 
ing  into  the  battery  at  the  same  time, 
meeting  and  crossing  each  other  on 
their  way,  together  wdth  the  attempts 
to  enforce  silence,  which  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  successful,  it  appeared  at  first 
as  if  wo  should  never  get  into  our 
places. 

When,  after  resting,  I  returned  to 
the  right  of  the  battery,  where  I  had 
left  Captain  Peel,  the  ladder  party  had 
moved  off  to  pick  up  their  loads,  which 
had  been  placed  by  the  Royal  Engi¬ 
neers  in  a  slight  hollow  to  the  North 
of  the  3rd  parallel.  I  went  a  short 
distance  toward  this  spot,  and  then 
realizing  that  the  party  must  come 
back  again  toward  the  Quarries,  I 
walked  straight  in  that  direction,  and 
presently  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
my  Chief,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
having  the  sections  renumbered  to  en¬ 
sure  that  every  man  was  in  his  proper 
place  on  either  side  of  the  ladders. 
This  being  done,  a  tot  of  rum  was  is¬ 
sued  all  round,  and  we  all  lay  down 
under  a  breastwork  about  3  feet  high, 
to  the  North  of  the  Quarries  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  further  to  the  rear,  waiting  for  the 
signal,  which  was  to  be  a  flag  hoisted 
in  the  8-gun  battery.  In  the  interval 
before  the  signal  was  made,  Captain 
Peel  sent  mo  on  five  different  messages, 
none  of  which  were  essential,  so  eager 
was  he  that  1  should  be  spared  from 
the  fire  we  were  about  to  meet.  This 
I  only  knew  later  from  a  letter  written 
to  his  brother  on  the  following  day, 
and  at  the  time  I  was  greatly  irritated, 
so  much  so,  that  on  the  last  occasion, 
just  at  the  false  dawn,  in  spite  of  occa¬ 
sional  bullets  fired  from  the  Redan,  I 
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walked  straight  across  the  open  toward 
the  rear,  instead  of  going  round  by  the 
zigzag.  Peel  then  called  me  back, 
giving  up  the  attempt  to  be  rid  of  me. 

Mr.  Kinglake,  in  his  history,  says, 
“  The  night  of  the  ITth-lSth  was  a 
beauteous  midsummer  night,  and  the 
stars  in  the  heavens  disclosed  the 
marches  of  troops  to  a  vigilant  garri¬ 
son  while  the  Staff  officer,  writing 
from  Headquarters,  savs,  “  At  2  a.m., 
when  Lord  Raglan  left  his  house,  it 
was  so  dark  that  the  staff  could  only 
ride  at  a  foot’s  pace.”  The  latter 
statement  is  the  more  accurate,  for  be¬ 
tween  2  and  3  o’clock  no  one  could  see 
more  than  a  hundred  yards.  Possibly 
from  being  unwell  I  w'as  specially  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  chills,  for  I  noted  in  my 
diary  “  there  was  a  cold  mist.”  I  am 
sure,  however,  we  should  not  accept 
Mr.  Kinglake’s  statement  of  the  garri¬ 
son  having  observed  these  marches  of 
our  troops,  and  being  “  thus  able  to 
divine  in  some  measure  the  special  plan 
of  attack.”  The  Russians,  of  course, 
knew  that  an  assault  was  impending, 
and,  fortunately  for  them  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  us,  Todleben  began,  at 
dusk  on  the  17th,  mounting  field  guns 
en  barbette*  on  the  Malakoff,  and  mak¬ 
ing  every  preparation  to  receive  the 
attack. 

At  2  A.M.  on  the  18th,  Second-Lieu¬ 
tenant  Khroustchow,  Briansk  Regi¬ 
ment,  who  was  lying  concealed  close 
to  the  French  advanced  trenches,  re¬ 
ported  that  masses  of  troops  were  col¬ 
lecting  in  the  Careenage  Ravine.  We 
know  from  the  French  Engineer  jour¬ 
nal  that  they  had  begun  to  concentrate 
there  at  10  p.m.  on  the  17th.  The 
Russian  bugles  sounded  the  assembly, 
and  soon  afterward  their  long-suffering 
troops  manned  the  parapets,  and  a 
field  battery  came  into  action  in  the 
gorge  of  the  Malakoff.  The  Allies 
were  getting  into  position  about  the 
same  time. 

The  French,  who  had  abandoned  the 
idea  of  assaulting  the  works  at  and 
about  the  Bastion  du  Mat,  put  25,000 


*  Gans  are  said  to  be  “  en  barbette”  when 
they  are  raised  up  high  enough  to  fire  over 
the  parapst.  They  thus  gain  in  lateral  range, 
but  lose  the  protection  afforded  to  guns  fired 
through  embrasures. 
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men  under  arms;  their  assaulting  di- 
visions,  consisting  of  about  0,000  men 
each,  being  led  by  General  Mayran  on 
the  extreme  right,  by  General  Brunet 
in  the  centre,  and  by  General  d’Aute- 
marre  on  the  left.  These  columns  were 
intended  to  carry  all  the  Russian  works, 
extending  from  the  harbor  on  tlie 
North,  to  tlie  Gervais  battery  on  the 
South.  This  last  stood  between  the 
Malakoff  and  the  Redan.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Guard  was  placed  as  a  reserve 
behind  the  Victoria  fort. 

General  Pelissier  Irad  arranged  to 
give  the  signal  for  the  advance  from 
the  site  of  the  Lancaster  battery,  bnt 
he  W'as  late  in  leaving  Headquarters, 
not  mounting  his  horse  till  2  o’clock. 
His  unw’ieldy  figure  did  not  permit  of 
his  riding  ordinarily  beyond  a  foot’s 
pace,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night 
would  have  prevented  any  one  but  a 
bold  horseman  from  travelling  faster. 
He  was  still  some  distance  from  the  po¬ 
sition  he  had  determined  to  take  up, 
when  the  assaulting  column  on  the  e.x- 
treme  North  went  forward.  General 
Mayran  mistook  the  blazing  fuse  of  an 
ordinary  mortar  shell  fired  from  the 
Mamelon  for  the  signal  rocket,  and  at 
3.50  A.M.  led  forward  his  division, 
marching  himself  in  front  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  brigade,  against  the  batteries  stand¬ 
ing  immediately  over  Careenage  Bay. 
He  had  nearly  800  yards  to  cross,  and 
although  his  men  were  at  first  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they 
were  soon  met  by  a  heavy  fire,  not 
only  from  land  batteries,  but  from  six 
steamers  anchored  off  the  mouth  of 
Careenage  Bay,  and  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  men  reached  the  obstacles  in 
front  of  the  batteries.  Mayran  was 
severely  wounded  almost  immediately, 
and  shortly  afterward  mortally  wound¬ 
ed.  His  troops  were  rallied  by  the 
Brigadier,  General  Failly,  and,  taking 
cover,  they  fired  into  the  embrasures. 

General  Pelissier  had  intended  that 
the  advance  of  all  three  divisions  should 
be  simultaneous.  General  d’Aute- 
inarre’s  division  had  furnished  the 
guard  for  the  trenches  the  previous 
day,  and  the  cooking  places  had  been 
placed  to  the  South  of  the  Mamelon, 
on  the  ground  where  Brunet’s  division 
was  to  assemble  prior  to  the  assault. 
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When  this  division  arrived,  the  com¬ 
pany  cooks  of  d’Autemarre’s  division 
were  preparing  the  morning  soup,  and 
Brunet’s  troops  were  halted  to  avoid 
upsetting  the  cooking  pots.  Thus  the 
division  was  late  in  getting  into  its 
position  of  “  Concentration.” 

When  General  Mayran  w'ent  out  pre¬ 
maturely,  the  fact  of  the  centre  col¬ 
umn  not  being  ready,  gave  the  Rus¬ 
sians  time  to  concentrate  all  their  tire 
on  Mayran’s  troops,  and  when  Brunet 
emerged,  marching  on  the  little  Redan 
wliich  lay  between  the  most  Northern 
battery  and  the  Malakoff,  the  Russians, 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  Mayran’s 
column,  mounted  their  parapets  and 
assailed  Brunet’s  two  brigades  with 
grape,  case  and  bullets.  The  heads  of 
the  columns  were  shattered  by  the  ter¬ 
rible  shower  of  missiles  poured  on  to 
them.  The  General  himself  was  killed, 
and  the  leading  part  of  the  column 
moved  too  far  to  its  right,  halting  and 
taking  cover  when  within  100  yards  of 
a  battery.  Several  officers  tried  again 
and  again  to  lead  the  men  forward  but 
were  struck  down,  and  no  substantial 
advantage  was  there  gained.  The 
other  brigade  moved  300  yards  rather 
further  South,  and  some  few  of  the 
boldest  approached  the  ditch  of  the 
entrenchment  which  joined  the  Mala- 
kotf  and  Little  Redan,  but  those  who 
actually  reached  the  ditch  were  too 
few  in  numbers  to  penetrate  the  work, 
their  comrades  lying  strewn^  dead  and 
dying  behind  them. 

When  Brunet’s  column  went  for¬ 
ward,  General  d’Autemarre  moved 
down  the  Dockyard  Ravine,  and  one 
of  his  leading  battalions  pushed  on 
into  the  suburb,  while  a  party  of  Engi¬ 
neers  got  into  the  Gervais  battery  with¬ 
out  serious  resistance.  Here  they  re¬ 
mained  for  about  40  minutes,  but  not 
being  supported,  eventually  fell  back. 

Before  I  attempt  to  describe  what 
happened  to  the  stormers  sent  forward 
against  the  Redan,  1  may  state  briefly 
the  proceedings  of  General  Eyre’s  col¬ 
umn.  On  the  extreme  British  left,  a 
brigade  under  General  Eyre  was  de¬ 
tailed  to  move  down  the  ravine  which 
separated  the  right  of  the  French  on 
their  Western  attack,  and  the  left  of 
our  Left  attack.  He  was  directed  to 
seize  the  works  in  the  cemetery  at  the 


head  of  the  Dockyard  Creek.  He 
moved  off  from  his  point  of‘“  Concen¬ 
tration”  about  2  A.M.,  and  was  ap¬ 
proaching  some  Russian  rifle-pits  which 
lay  between  him  and  the  cemetery, 
when  he  was  anticipated  by  the  10th 
battalion  of  Chasseurs,  which  carried 
the  rifle-pits  by  a  flank  attack. 

Eyre,  himself  a  man  of  great  cour¬ 
age,  of  which  he  had  given  many  proofs 
when  in  command  of  the  73rd  Perth¬ 
shire  Regiment  during  the  Kulfir  Wars, 
had,  before  marching  off  from  parade, 
stimulated  the  ardor  of  his  men  by  a 
short  burning  speech,  addressing  him¬ 
self  particularly  to  the  premier  Irish 
battalion.  This  doubtless  was,  in 
part,  the  cause  of  a  mistake  which 
cost  us  dear,  for  the  troops  carried  not 
only  the  Russian  works  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  but  pushed  on  to  some  houses  at 
the  foot  of  the  enemy’s  main  line  of 
works  in  the  Garden  batteries  ;  these 
were  seized,  and  held  till  sunset.  This 
was  our  sole  success  during  the  day, 
and  was  achieved  at  the  cost  of  500 
men,  of  whom  30  were  officers,  out  of 
a  total  strength  of  2,000. 

The  Redan,  as  its  technical  name 
implies,  was  formed  of  two  faces,  each 
about  70  yards  in  length,  meeting  in  a 
salient,  the  line  of  parapet  being  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  works  on  either  side. 
The  parapet  at  the  Salient  itself  was  17 
feet  high,  and  on  the  left  face  15  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
ditch,  11  feet  deep,  varied  in  width 
from  20  feet  at  the  salient  to  15  feet  on 
the  faces.  As  the  work  was  open  in 
the  rear,  we  could  not  have  held  it, 
even  if  we  had  got  in,  so  long  as  the 
enemy  was  still  in  the  Bastion  du  Mat, 
Barrack,  and  Malakoff  batteries. 

The  glacis  of  the  Redan  was  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
met  in  a  ridge  on  the  line  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  every  part  was  seen,  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  from  the  adjoining  flanks,  but 
they  were  on  a  much  lower  level  than 
the  salient.  Nevertheless  the  glacis 
itself  was  exposed  to  fire  from  the  Bar¬ 
rack  and  Garden  batteries,  and  from 
the  Gervais  and  other  Malakoff  bat¬ 
teries.  The  slope  up  which  the  storm¬ 
ers  were  to  pass  was  covered  by  long 


*  An  imaginary  straight  line  bisecting  the 
salient  angle. 
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rank  grass,  and  seamed  with  holes 
made  by  tire  explosion  of  mortar-shells, 
by  innumerable  rifle-trenches,  and  by 
some  disused  gravel-pits. 

I'be  brigade  orders  issued  by  the 
Commanding  Royal  Engineer,  laid 
down  that  the  Redan  was  to  be  assault¬ 
ed  by  three  columns. 

Each  column  was  composed  and  was 
to  move  as  follows  :  — 


Advanced  party  : — 

Sappers .  10 

Skirmisbeis .  100 

Ladder  party .  120 

(60  being  bluejackets) 

Men  carrying  bags  of  bay  or  wool .  50 

Storming  party  :  — 

Bayonets .  400 

Reserve  :  — 

Bayonets . 8*)0 

Workmen .  400 


The  left  column  (Xo.  1),  under  com¬ 
mand  of  .Major-General  Sir  John  Camp¬ 
bell,  was  to  march  on  the  re-entering 
angle  formed  by  the  right  face  of  the 
work  and  its  flank,  about  GO  yards 
West  of  the  salient.  The  right  column 
(No.  3),  under  Acting  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral  Colonel  Yea,  was  to  enter  the  Re¬ 
dan  at  the  opposite  point  to  No.  1  col¬ 
umn. 

The  orders  for  the  centre  colnmh 
(No.  2)  were  ambiguous.  They  were — 

“  To  advance  upon  the  salient  of  the  Redan, 
and  force  its  way  into  the  work. 

“  If  the  columns  1  and  3  have  been  success¬ 
ful,  No.  2  will  remain  as  a  Reserve  to  the  col¬ 
umns  in  its  front. 

«■****» 

“  No.  2,  after  entering  the  Redan,  is  to  con¬ 
sider  itself  as  a  Reserve,  and  not  to  advance 
beyond  the  lodgement,  which  the  workmen 
will  have  commenced." 

From  the  above  it  was  understood 
that  the  centre  column  (No.  2)  was 
not  to  go  forward  until  those  on  the 
flanks  had  tried  to  carry  the  work,  but 
the  order  is  equally  open  to  the  con¬ 
struction  that  this  column  was  to  de¬ 
liver  the  assault  simultaneously  with 
the  others,  and  was  to  become  the  Re¬ 
serve  after  the  lodgement  had  been 
effected.  It  is,  however,  clear,  from 
Lord  Raglan’s  despatch  dated  19th 
June,  1855,  that  the  centre  column 
was  to  start  after  those  moving  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Redan.  This  was  the 
more  unfortunate  because  the  salient 
was  the  safest  line  of  advance,  and  the 
least  swept  by  shells  on  the  18th  June. 


These  arrangements  apparently  con¬ 
templated  that,  covered  by  the  lire  of 
2U0  skirmishers,  800  men  were  to  ad- 
vance  for  a  distance  of  between  400 
and  500  yards  over  open  ground,  and 
accompanied  by  men  carrying  heavy 
ladders,  18  feet  in  length. 

There  has  been  no  account  written, 
either  clear  or  satisfactory  to  my  mind, 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Left  column, 
detailed  to  attack  the  right  face  (prop¬ 
er)  of  the  Redan.  Mr.  Kinglake,  wlio 
sliows  generally  a  most  generous  appre¬ 
ciation  of  thejRank  and  File,  has,  in 
an  apparent  endeavor  to  smooth  over 
the  defeat,  done  but  scant  justice  to 
some  of  our  comrades.  His  descrip¬ 
tions  were  doubtless  based  on  what  he 
had  been  told  by  officers  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  and  I,  therefore,  quote  (hut 
not  verbatim)  sufficient  extracts  to 
show  generally  what  he  intended  to 
convey  : — 

“  The  head  of  the  Left  assaulting  column 
crossed  the  parapet  on  the  signal  being  given, 
but  the  100  skirmishers  or  covering  party 
hung  back  under  the  slope  close  to  the  West¬ 
ern  face  of  the  Quarries,  and  caused  others  to 
halt.  .  .  .  The  foot  soldiers  seemed  averse 
to  carrying  burdens  over  a  vast  space  under 
torrents  of  tire,  without  having  his  ride  in  hi.s 
hand.  .  .  .  The  guiding  Engineer  was  imme¬ 
diately  mortally  wounded.  .  .  .  Colonel  Tjl- 
den  impatiently  cheered  on  the  men,  asking 
what  they  were  stopping  for?  .  ,  .  At  this 
moment  Lieutenant  Giaham,  who  had  cliarge 
of  the  ladder  party,  seeing  the  impossibility 
of  getting  up  on  the  face  of  the  work,  asked  if 
he  might  lead  it  on  the  salient,  and  the  Col¬ 
onel  replied  ;  ‘  Anywhere  as  long  as  you  get 
on,’  but  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  Col¬ 
onel  fell  mortally  wounded.  Graham  carried 
his  chief  a  few  paces  back  to  a  more  sheltered 
spot,  and  then  turned  back  to  the  ladder 
party.  The  sailors  were  awaiting  orders,  hut 
the  soldier  ladder  party  had  disappeared,  nud 
eventually  Graham,  after  showing  the  most 
distinguished  courage  himself,  moved  the  na¬ 
val  ladder  party  back  into  the  trench,  although 
the  men  protested  that  they  were  willing  to 
go  forward  with  him  without  any  others.” 

Mr.  Kinglake  goes  on  to  say,  that 
when  the  storming  party  wanted  to 
cross  the  parapet,  the  men  were  stopped 
and  even  turned  from  their  course  by 
soldiers  who,  having  absented  them¬ 
selves  from  their  Divisions  without 
leave,  had  crowded  into  the  trench  to 
take  part  in  the  attack  ;  therefore  the 
storming  party  filed  off  to  the  left, 
moving  Westward,  and  on  coming  to 
the  end  of  an  unfinished  parapet,  thence 
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ffot  lip  to  the  ArtakoCf  battery — i.e., 
the  one  on  the  proper  right  flank  of  the 
Ui’dan.  It  is  obvious  that  all  the  storni- 
crs  had  only  to  follow  the  General,  as 
gome  (lid,  and  they  would  have  imme¬ 
diately  disengaged  themselves  from  the 
intruding  soldiery  ;  moreover  Mr.  King- 
lake  weakens  his  explanation  later  in 
his  narrative,  when  he  makes  Colonel 
Lord  West,  who  succeeded  to  the  com¬ 
mand  on  Sir  John  Campbell  being 
killed,  lament  the  fact  of  there  being 
a  parapet  to  cover  the  men,'  for  lie 
thought  if  there  had  been  no  shelter  he 
might  have  induced  them  to  advance. 

Mr.  Kinglake  says  that  when  the 
storniers  went  forward  in  the  wrong 
direction,  they  were  brought  back  with 
a  loss  of  only  three  or  four  men,  but  he 
omits  to  mention  that  our  burying  par¬ 
ties  found  many  dead  bodies  grouped 
around  Sir  John  Campbell,  and  tliat 
out  of  400  Hank  and  File,  the  left  storm¬ 
ing  party  lost,  in  the  twenty  minutes’ 
work,  113  men,  killed  and  wounded,  of 
whom  nine  were  ofticers. 

From  what  1  have  learned  from 
friends  in  the  column,  I  believe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  be  substantially  accurate. 

I  do  not  knovv  if  the  skirmishers  had 
definite  orders,  but  the  ladder  party 
was  told  to  follow  them.  On  the  sig¬ 
nal  being  made,  the  skirmishers,  lad¬ 
der  parties,  wool-bag  men,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stormers  crossed  the  para¬ 
pet,  but  the  skirmishers  did  not  go  on 
more  than  about  fifty  yards,  where  a 
fold  of  ground  afforiled  some  shelter. 
One  of  our  officers,  pointing  to  a  promi¬ 
nent  Russian  oflficer  on  the  Redan  crest, 
asked  bitterly,  “  Since  you  are  so  font! 
of  shooting,  why  don’t  you  shoot  him  ?” 
The  Colonel  of  the  battalion  forming 
the  stormers  was  killed  as  he  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  parapet,  and  several  of  his  men 
di(l  move  Westward,  as  Mr.  Kinglake 
states. 

When  Colonel  Tylden,  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  all  others,  was  hit  immediately 
after  answering  Lieutenant  Graham, 
that  officer,  putting  down  his  sword, 
with  the  help  of  a  sapper  carried  the 
Colonel  back  to  a  slight  hollow  fifty 
yards  in  rear,  and  when  he  looked  round 
the  sailors  were  back  inside  the  trench 
in  good  order,  but  the  soldier  carriers 
had  scattered.  General  Sir  John  Camp¬ 
bell  went  up  straight  between  the  salient' 


and  the  flank  of  the  Redan,  where  the 
following  day  a  friend  of  mine  saw  his 
body  surrounded  by  dead  soldiers, 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  salient  of 
the  abatis.  When  Colonel  Lord  West 
heard  that  he  had  become  senior  officer 
he  instructed  Lieutenant  Graham  to 
take  out  the  ladder  party  again.  Lord 
West  intended  to  form  a  fresh  covering 
party  of  skirmishers,  and  advance  on 
the  Redan  with  the  Reserve,  which  was 
lying  in  disorder,  taking  shelter  along 
the  line  of  parapet,  but  he  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  any  formed  body  of  men 
to  leave  the  sheltered  position.  Gra¬ 
ham  took  out  the  sailor-ladder-party, 
the  men  of  which  were  keen  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  but  seeing  Lord  AVest  could  not 
get  men  to  follow  him,  Graham  eventu¬ 
ally  brought  back  the  sailors.  Lord 
West  now  sent  to  Sir  George  Brown  to 
ask  for  fresh  troops,  but  received  an 
answer  that  he  was  to  reform  his  at¬ 
tacking  columns.  This  was  found  to 
be  impossible. 

It  was  not  a  practical  arrangement 
to  send  out  only  a  hundred  men  to 
cover  the  advance  of  a  ladder  party, 
but  if  sent  out  they  should  have  been 
clearly  ordered  nol  to  halt  nor  fire 
until  they  reached  the  abatis.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  have  obeyed  this  order 
or  have  died  in  the  attempt,  as  so  many 
of  those  of  the  right  column  did  ;  but, 
the  whole  arrangements  showed  our 
want  of  experience  in  framing  orders 
for  such  operations.  I  should  state,  in 
justice  to  the  men  of  the  left  column, 
that  while  the  storming  party  of  the 
right  column  was  better  handled,  I  im¬ 
agine  the  fire,  terrible  as  it  was  on  our 
side,  was  less  so  than  that  which  met 
the  small  party  following  Sir  John 
Campbell,  for  it  was  pelted  not  only 
.from  the  (proper)  right  flank  of  the 
Redan,  but  also  from  the  Barrack  Bat¬ 
teries,  while  the  attention  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  the  Malakofi  was  devoted  to 
the  French,  who  were,  moreover,  in 
the  Gervais  Battery  when  we  advanced. 

This  is  a  sad  story,  hut  it  contains 
valuable  lessons  for  students  of  war, 
and  more  is  often  learned  from  a  truth¬ 
ful  narrative  of  a  failure  than  from  ex¬ 
purgated  accounts  of  a  brilliant  victory, 
in  which  the  lights  only  are  painted  m 
for  the  victors,  the  shadows  being  as¬ 
signed  to  the  vanquished. 
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Some  unfavorable  comments  ap¬ 
peared  in  letters  from  Headquarters  by 
a  Staff  officer,  and  in  a  work  recently 
published,*  on  the  leading  of  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Campbell.  Xo  ade¬ 
quate  reasons  are  given  for  these  state¬ 
ments,  and  all  the  evidence  we  have  of 
his  death  goes  to  prove  that  he  behaved 
very  much  like  all  the  best  Generals  of 
the  epoch.  He  had  commanded  the 
4th  Division  since  the  battle  of  Inker- 
man,  and,  like  his  predecessor  in  that 
command,  was  killed  at  the  head  of 
half  a  battalion,  llis  body  was  found 
but  a  few  yards  from  the  j)oint  he  was 
ordered  to  attack,  and  it  is  clear  that 
while  he  showed  the  most  dauntless 
courage,  he  fully  realized  the  serious 
task  assigned  to  him.  Immediately 
before  he  left  our  trenches  he  sent  in 
different  directions  his  aides-de-camp, 
whose  lives  he  wished  might  be  spared. 
Nevertheless  the  last  words  he  said  to 
a  subaltern,!  who  for  his  conduct  that 
morning  was  awarded  the  Victoria 
Cross,  indicates  clearly  his  indomitable 
courage  under  circumstances  which  ap¬ 
palled  some  of  his  followers.  He  ob¬ 
served  cheerfully,  in  the  language  of 
London  society,  to  the  subaltern  :  “  I 
shall,  at  all  events,  be  found  among  the 
earliest  arrivals  at  the  Redan.” 

When  we  recall  the  conduct  of  the 
two  generals  in  immediate  command  of 
troops  at  Inkerman,  we  find  that  one 
who  survived  and  the  other  who  was 
killed,  were  always  in  front  with  the 
fighting  line.  The  two  Cavalry  briga¬ 
diers,  when  they  closed  on  the  enemy 
on  the  25th  October  at  Balaklava,  were 
from  thirty  to  fifty  yards  in  front  of 
the  leading  squadrons.  The  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  himself,  by  the  testimony 
of  his  warm  admirer,  Mr.  Kinglake, 
rode  across  the  Alma  river  not  only  in 
front  of  our  skirmishers,  but  also 
through  those -of  the  enemy,  on  to  a 
knoll  within  the  Russian  position. 
This,  as  Sir  Edward  Hamley  wrote, 
“  was  indeed  a  singular  position  for  a 
Commander  to  take  up,”  and  without 
even  the  knowledge  of  his  army. 

This  personal  leading  had  come  down 
as  a  legacy  from  the  battles  of  the  ear- 


*  Letters  from  the  Crimea,  by  Captain  Colin 
Campbell,  of  the  46th  Regiment, 
f  Now  a  distinguished  General. 


April, 

lier  part  of  the  century.  The  Com¬ 
mander  of  seven  cavalry  brigades 
charged  at  Waterloo  in  front  of  the 
leading  squadron  of  a  single  brigade. 
The  General  commanding  the  5th  Divi¬ 
sion  was  killed  by  a  bullet  when  in  his 
firing  line  early  in  that  battle,  and  onr 
Crimea  generals  only  followed  prec¬ 
edents  which,  when  successful,  are 
generally  applauded.  It,  therefore, 
appears  to  me  somewhat  unreasonable 
to  blame  the  determined  courage  of  a 
man  who  acted  up  to  our  traditions. 

This  habit  of  generals  leading  into 
the  thickest  of  a  fight  was  common  not 
only  in  the  Allied  armies  but  also  in 
that  of  our  foe.  The  two  generals  of 
division  leading  the  right  and  left 
Frenc-h  columns  were  struck  down  in 
front  of  their  leading  brigades,  and  we 
learn  an  interesting  episode  of  tlie  light 
in  the  Karabelnaya,  from  Todleben’s 
Defence  of  Sevastopol.  When  a  part  of 
the  loading  battalion  of  d’Auteniarre’s 
division  (0th  Chasseurs)  got  into  the 
suburb,  it  took  possession  of  the  ruined 
houses  behind  the  Gervais  battery. 
While  the  struggle  for  these  hovels  was 
going  on,  General  Khroulew  came  up 
with  the  5th  company,  Sewsk  regiment, 
135  of  all  ranks,  which  was  returning  to 
barracks  after  being  employed  as  a 
working  party.  The  General,  having 
formed  up  the  company,  himself  led  it 
to  the  attack,  the  men  going  on  after 
him  with  fixed  bayonets  and  without 
firing  a  shot.  Two  other  battalions 
joined  in,  and  though  the  French 
fought  desperately,  each  hovel  stand¬ 
ing  a  separate  assault,  the  Russians, 
by  pulling  off  the  roofs,  succeeded 
eventually  in  repulsing  the  French. 
The  General  survived,  but  the  Captain 
of  the  company  and  105  men,  out  of  a 
total  of  135,  fell  before  the  6th  Chas¬ 
seurs  were  driven  out  of  the  suburbs. 

When  the  French  went  out,  we 
(seven  officers,  sixty  petty  officers  and 
men  of  the  Naval  brigade  ladder  party 
of  the  Right  Column)  were  all  crouch¬ 
ing  huddled  close  together,  keeping  as 
much  under  cover  as  we  could.  1  was 
lying  next  to  Mr.  Parsons,  a  mate,  when 
suddenly  he  knocked  against  me  vio¬ 
lently,  and,  as  1  thought,  in  rougli 
play.  I  was  asking  him  angrily  to 
leave  off  .skylarking,  when  I  noticed 
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that  he  had  been  thrown  against  me  by 
the  earth  driven  in  by  a  round  shot, 
and  was  insensible.  This  shot  killed 
another  man,  and  covered  me  with 
earth. 

The  French  were  under  a  very  heavy 
fire,  which  lessened  the  light  of  the 
coming  dawn,  bnt  we  realized  from  the 
noise  that  they  were  not  going  to  seize 
the  Malakoff  as  readily  as  they  had  got 
into  the  Mamelon  on  the  7th  June. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  our  signal  a 
mortar  shell  fell  among  the  storming 
party  close  to  us,  and  blew  a  soldier 
with  his  rifle  and  accoutrements  sev¬ 
eral  feet  into  the  air.  I  had  scarcely 
taken  my  eyes  off  him  when  I  saw  the 
signal -flag  being  run  up,  and  before  it 
broke*  on  reaching  the  top,  I  called 
out,  “  Flag’s  up,”  and  Captain  Peel, 
jumping  on  to  the  parapet,  was  followed 
by  the  Naval  officers,  and  in  doing  so 
drew  a  shower  of  grape  and  musketry, 
which  knocked  down  several  men  be¬ 
hind  us.  The  Russian  Infantry  mount¬ 
ed  their  parapets,  and  thence  direct¬ 
ed  on  us  a  succession  of  steadily  aim¬ 
ed  volleys.  When  Captain  Wolseley,f 
Assistant  Engineer,  who  was  in  the 
mortar  battery  with  Lord  Raglan,  saw 
the  masses  of  Russians  awaiting  our  lit¬ 
tle  strings  of  men,  he  said,  “  Ah  !  there 
is  no  chance  for  them.” 

The  tire  which  was  poured  on  us  is 
described  by  Lord  Raglan,  who  had 
himself  seen  that  which  met  the  storm¬ 
ing  parties  of  Cuidad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz  (so  vividly  described  in  Jfa- 
pier’s  History  of  the  Peninsular  War). 
His  Lordship  wrote,  in  his  despatch  of 
the  19th  June  :  “  I  never  before  wit¬ 
nessed  such  a  continued  and  heavy  fire 
of  grape  and  musketry  and  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter,  “  1  never  had  a  conception 
before  of  such  a  shower  of  grape.”  It 
is  difficult  to  picture  its  intensity. 
Various  kinds  of  projectiles  cut  up  the 
ground  all  round  us,  but  yet  not  con¬ 
tinuously  in  their  fullest  force.  While 
there  was  no  cessation  of  the  shower  of 
missiles,  which  pattered  on  the  stony 
ground  like  tropical  rain,  yet  every 
thirty  seconds  or  so,  gusts  of  increased 
violence  came  sweeping  down  the  hill- 


*  I.e.,  was  unfurled  by  a  jerk  of  the  other 
rope. 

t  Now  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley. 
New  Sebiks. — Von.  LXI ,  No.  4. 


side,  something  after  the  fashion  of  a 
storm  as  simulated  behind  the  scenes 
of  a  theatre. 

Peel,  standing  on  the  parapet,  and 
waving  his  sword  in  the  dim  light, 
cheered  on  our  men,  shouting,  “  Come 
on,  sailors,  don’t  let  the  soldiers  beat 
you.”  On  this  appeal  the  whole  of  the 
ladder  party  ran  forward  at  a  steady 
double,  simultaneously  with  the  skir¬ 
mishers  and  woolbag  men.  The  skir¬ 
mishers  started  about  fifty  yards  in 
front  of  ns,  in  open  order,  and  some, 
as  I  saw,  went  on  up  to  the  abatis, 
where  I  was  speaking  to  the  subaltern 
of  the  party.  Lieutenant  Boileau,  Ist 
Rifle  brigade,  when  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  Although  I  had  previously 
determined  to  remain  with  my  Chief, 
from  the  moment  we  started  I  lost  sight 
of  him.  When  I  was  riding  down  to 
the  battery,  so  weak  and  ill  as  to  feel 
incapable  of  doing  any  hand-to-hand 
fighting — for  a  week’s  diet  on  tinned 
milk  and  rice  had  left  little  strength  in 
my  body — I  realized  the  value  of  Dardy 
as  a  fighting  man.  Thinking  I  would 
secure,  at  all  events,  one  physically 
strong  man  at  my  side,  I  observed  to 
Hardy,  who  was  holding  me  in  the  sad¬ 
dle,  “  When  we  go  out  I  shall  stick  to 
Captain  Peel ;  mind  you  stick  to  me.” 
Hardy  replied  somewhat  evasively, 
“  Yes,  I’ll  stick  to  him  if  he  goes  well 
to  the  front,”  and  this  indomitable 
Bluejacket  fully  carried  out  his  some¬ 
what  insubordinately  expressed  inten¬ 
tion. 

As  the  sailors  went  forward,  the 
storming  party  detailed  from  the  34th 
Regiment  was  coming  out  from  the 
trenches,  and  forming  quarter-column 
by  the  movement  then  termed  “  Reverse 
flank — left  form,”  I  noticed  the  men 
did  not  flinch,  but  those  coming  up 
on  the  outer  flank  were  swept  down  in 
succession,  while  the  left  or  pivot  men 
remained  untouched.  Before  we  had 
advanced  100  yards  several  sailors  had 
been  killed,  and  I  was  struck  by  a  bul¬ 
let  inside  the  thumb,  and  my  sword 
was  knocked  five  yards  away  from  me. 

I  thought  my  arm,  which  was  paralyzed 
by  the  jar,  was  off,  and  I  instinctively 
dropped  on  one  knee,  but,  looking 
down,  I  saw  that  it  was  merely  a  flesh 
wound,  and  jumped  up  hurriedly,  fear¬ 
ing  that  any  one  seeing  me  miglit  say  I 
33 
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was  skulking.  On  going  to  pick  up 
my  sword,  1  found  it  was  bent  up  some¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  corkscrew  ;  so 
I  left  it  on  the  ground,  throwing  away 
also  the  scabbard.  Having  no  pistol, 
I  was  now  without  any  weapon,  but 
this  did  not  occur  to  my  mind  at  the 
moment. 

In  the  meantime  my  comrades  had 
suffered  considerably.  The  senior  Lieu¬ 
tenant  had  been  slightly  wounded,  and 
my  friend  Dalyell  had  lost  his  left  arm, 
shattered  by  a  grape-shot.  Captain 
Peel  was  also  struck,  when  about  half¬ 
way  up  the  glacis,  by  a  bullet  which 
passed  through  his  left  arm,  and  be¬ 
came  so  faint,  that  he  reluctantly  came 
back,  attended  by  Mr.  Daniells,  who 
was  the  only  unwounded  naval  officer 
out  with  our  column.  He  escaped  in¬ 
jury,  although  his  pistol-case  was  shot 
through  in  two  places,  and  his  clothes 
were  cut  several  times.  Thus,  before 
our  party  got  half-way,  I  was  the  sole 
officer  remaining  effective.  In  my  anx¬ 
iety  to  overtake  my  comrades,  1  out¬ 
stripped  the  leading  ladder-men,  and 
retraced  my  steps  somewhat  unwilling¬ 
ly,  for  I  had  an  intense  desire  to  reach 
the  Redan,  if  it  was  only  to  escape  from 
the  shower  of  case  shot  and  bullets 
which  fell  all  around  us. 

When  I  rejoined  the  ladder  party, 
there  were  only  four  ladders  being  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Front  by  sailors,  and  I  could 
see  none  of  those  entrusted  to  the  sol¬ 
diers.  We  had  started  with  six  men  to 
a  ladder,  and  a  petty  officer  to  every 
pair.  All  the  petty  officers  were  carry¬ 
ing,  having  replaced  men  who  had  been 
knocked  down.  As  we  went  forward 
we  instinctively  inclined  to  our  right 
hand  to  avoid  a  blast  of  missiles  which 
was  poured  on  us  from  two  guns  on 
the  (proper)  left  face  of  the  Redan,  but 
after  going  another  fifty  or  sixty  yards, 
we  came  under  fire  of  guns  on  the  cur¬ 
tain  connecting  the  left  of  the  Redan 
with  the  Dockyard  Ravine,  and  this 
caused  the  column  to  swerve  back  again 
to  our  left.  When  I  approached  the 
abatis,  which  I  did  about  fifty  yards  on 
the  Malakoff  side  of  the  Salient,  there 
were  only  two  ladders  left  carried  by 
four  and  three  men  respectively.  As  I 
joined  the  leading  ladder  its  carriers 
were  reduced  to  three,  and  then  the 
right-hand- rear-man  falling,  I  took  his 
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place.  The  second  ladder  now  fell  to 
the  ground,  all  the  men  being  killed  or 
wounded,  and  when  we  were  about  30 
yards  from  the  abatis  my  fellow  car¬ 
riers  were  reduced  to  two. 

There  was  a  young  man  (ordinary 
seaman)  in  front  and  one  man  along¬ 
side  me.  The  latter  presently  fell  dead, 
and  the  young  man  in  front,  no  doubt 
realizing  a  greater  drag  on  his  shoulder, 
for  I  found  the  load  too  heavy  for  my 
strength,  turned  his  face  round  toward 
me,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  his  com¬ 
rade,  shouting,  “Come  along.  Bill; 
let’s  get  ours  up  first,”  and  before  he 
had  recognized  me,  he  was  knocked 
down.  I  must  admit  a  sense  of  relief 
came  over  me  ;  I  felt  my  responsibility 
was  gone,  as  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
Commander  could  scarcely  expect  me 
to  carry  the  only  remaining  ladder,  18 
feet  in  length,  by  myself.  It  was  now 
lying  within  30  yards  of  the  abatis, 
under  the  slight  shelter  of  which  scat¬ 
tered  soldiers  w’ere  crouching  ;  some 
were  firing,  and  a  great  many  shouting, 
while  above  us  on  the  parapet  stood 
Russians  four  and,  in  places,  six  deep, 
firing  at  us  and  calling  sarcastically  to 
us  to  come  in.  There  appeared  very 
little  chance  of  our  being  able  to  take 
advantage  of  this  invitation  ;  the  abatis 
w’as  about  100  yards  from  the  ditch  at 
the  Salient,  and  where  I  was  then  stand¬ 
ing,  some  70  yards  outside  it.  The  ob¬ 
stacle  was  in  itself  about  4  feet  thick 
and  from  4  to  5  feet  high,  the  stoutest 
portions  of  the  wood  being  from  G  to  8 
inches  in  diameter.  There  were  one 
or  two  places  where  we  could  have 
pushed  through  one  man  at  a  time,  but 
even  then,  after  crossing  the  open  space 
intervening  between  the  abatis  and  the 
ditch,  there  was  a  still  more  serious  ob¬ 
stacle.  The  ditch,  11  feet  deep  and 
about  20  feet  broad,  was  in  itself  a  diffi¬ 
culty  to  overcome  ;  but  26  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  there  was  the 
huge  earthen  rampart,  on  which  the 
Russians  were  standing  ready  for  us. 
I  realized  immediately  that  any  attempt 
was- hopeless  unless  the  remainder  of 
the  assaulting  column  came  on,  for  our 
storming  party  of  400  had  dwindled 
down  to  something  between  100  and 
200.  Lieutenant  Graves,  Royal  Engi¬ 
neers,  coming  up  to  me,  asked  if  I  had 
seen  Captain  Peel.  I  said,  “  Not  since 
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we  crossed  the  parapet,”  and  he  passed 
on,  being  killed  almost  immediately. 
He  was  as  calm  and  collected  in  man¬ 
ner  during  these  trying  moments  as  he 
showed  himself  on  the  10th  April, 
when,  as  I  described  *  in  an  earlier 
number  of  this  Review,  a  round  shot 
scooped  the  ground  from  under  his 
feet. 

Just  then  an  officer  seizing  a  bough 
from  the  abatis,  waved  it  over  his  head, 
and  cheerily  called  on  the  men  to  fol¬ 
low,  but  he  was  at  the  same  moment 
pierced  by  several  bullets,  and  fell  life¬ 
less.  While  looking  round,  I  was  struck 
by  the  burning  courage  of  a  young  ser¬ 
geant  who  was  trying  to  induce  men  to 
accompany  him  over  the  abatis.  After 
calling  in  vain  on  the  men  immediately 
round  him  to  follow,  waxing  wrath,  he 
said,  ‘‘  I’ll  tell  my  right-hand  man  to 
follow,  and  if  he  fails  I’ll  shoot  him.” 
Bringing  his  rifle  to  the  “  ready,”  he 

said  :  “  Private - ,  will  you  follow 

me  ?”  I  saw  by  the  sergeant’s  eye  that 
he  was  in  earnest  and  stood  for  a  few 
seconds  as  if  spell-bound.  The  man 
looked  deliberately  up  at  the  hundreds 
of  Russians  above  us,  then  to  his  com¬ 
rades,  as  if  reckoning  the  numbers 
(those  near  at  hand  were  certainly 
under  100),  and  replied  quietly,  “  No, 
I  won’t.”  The  sergeant  threw  his  rifle 
onto  his  shoulder  with  the  apparent  in¬ 
tention  of  shooting  the  man,  but  in  the 
act  of  taking  aim,  struck  by  a  grape- 
shot  he  fell  dead. 

I  now  knelt  on  one  knee  alongside  an 
officer,  and  was  speaking  to  him  as  to 
our  chances  of  succeeding,  when  he  was 
pierced  just  above  the  waist-belt  by  a 
bullet.  As  he  tossed  about  in  pain, 
calling  on  the  Almighty,  I  was  some¬ 
what  perturbed,  but  I  had  seen  too 
much  bloodshed  to  be  seriously  affect¬ 
ed,  until  he  called  on  his  mother.  This 
allusion  distressed  me  so  much  that  I 
got  up  and  walked  away  along  the 
abatis  North  ward,  looking  if  there  were 
any  weaker  spot  in  the  obstacle.  While 
doing  so,  I  saw  four  Russians  above 
me,  apparently  “  following”  me  with 
their  rifles.  Instinctively  throwing  up 
my  left  arm  to  save  my  face,  1  was 
strolling  slowly  along  when  a  gun  was 


*_Page  106,  Farlnighlly  Beview  for  January, 


fired  with  case-shot  close  to  me.  The 
shots  came  crashing  through  the  abatis, 
and  one,  weighing  5^  ounces,  struck 
me  just  below  the  funny-bone.  This 
knocked  me  over,  and  sent  me  rolling 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  where  I  lay 
insensible. 

Just  after  this  moment.  Colonel  Yea, 
the  Acting  brigadier-general  of  the 
Light  Division  brigade,  which  had  fur¬ 
nished  the  assaulting  column,  came  up 
to  the  abatis,  and  Lieutenant  A’Court 
Fisher,  reporting  himself,  asked,  “  Shall 
I  advance,  sir?”  but  before  Colonel 
Yea  could  reply  he  fell  dead.  Fisher 
then  turned  to  Captain  Jesse,  Royal 
Engineers,  asking,  “  What’s  to  be 
done?”  but  he  was  also  killed  ere  he 
could  reply.  Lieutenant  Fisher,  who 
was  reported  to  have  shown  “  great 
coolness,  judgment,  and  decision,” 
being  unable  to  find^any  officers  senior 
to  him,  then  ordered  all  who  could  hear 
him  to  retire,  and  a  bugler  repeated  the 
command.  Just  at  the  same  moment 
the  Reserve  800  men,  under  Colonel  D. 
Lysons,*  advancing,  left  our  trenches, 
but  seeing  the  survivors  of  the  Storm¬ 
ing  .party  retiring,  conformed  to  the 
movement. 

How  long  I  remained  unconscious  I 
cannot  tell,  but  I  was  aroused  by  an 
Irish  sergeant  shaking  me  by  the 
wounded  arm,  which  was  uppermost, 
and  saying,  “  Matey,  if  you  are  going 
in,  you  had  better  go  at  once,  or  you’ll 
get  bageneted.”  f  My  strongly  worded 
reply  showed  him  that  I  was  an  officer, 
which  he  might  well  be  excused  having 
failed  to  perceive,  for  I  had  little  or 
nothing  about  me  characteristic  of  the 
rank.  My  gold-band  cap  was  lying 
under  my  body  ;  a  blue  monkey-jacket, 
much  worn  and  dirty,  a  red  shirt,  and 
pair  of  blue  trousers,  with  red  silk 
waist  scarf,  were  all  that  I  had  on,  hav¬ 
ing,  as  I  described  above,  thrown  away 
my  sword  scabbard  when  I  lost  my 
sword,  almost  immediately  after  leav¬ 
ing  our  trenches.  The  sergeant  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  “  Retire”  had 
sounded  some  minutes  previously,  and 
that  all  our  people  had  gone  back.  He 
then,  in  spite  of  a  shower  of  bullets 
fired  at  less  than  100  yards  distance. 


*  Now  General  Sir  Daniel  Lysons,  6.C.B. 
f  Bayoneted. 
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helped  me  up  tenderly,  taking  great 
care  this  time  not  to  hurt  my  wounded 
arm.  Then,  having  put  me  on  my 
feet,  he,  bending  down  his  head,  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could  back  toward  our 
trenches.  I  followed  him,  but  very 
slowly,  heading  for  the  8-gun  battery, 
for,  although  f  had  not  felt  any  weak¬ 
ness  since  the  moment  we  left  the 
trench  on  the  flag  going  up,  I  had  now 
become  faint,  and  could  walk  only  with 
difficulty,  although  grape,  case,  and 
bullets  crashed  about  me.  When  I 
had  got  about  half-way  down,  I  saw 
several  men  running,  with  bodies  bent, 
in  a  ditch,  into  which  I  stepped.  This 
trench  had  been  advanced  about  100 
yards  toward  the  Redan  in  the  past 
week.  It  was  but  a  foot  or  so  deep, 
but  with  the  rank  grass  three  feet  high 
gave  some  slight  shelter.  I  had  gone 
only  a  few  yards  down  it  when  the 
sereams  of  wounded  men  who  had 
crawled  into  the  shelter,  and  who  were 
further  injured  by  the  soldiers  running 
over  them,  caused  me  to  get  out  of  the 
trench  and  walk  away  from  it.  I  had 
scarcely  left  it  before  it  was  swept  by 
case  shot  from  three  guns  in  succession, 
and  many  of  the  men  who  had  just 
been  running  over  their  wounded  com¬ 
rades  fell,  killed  or  wounded,  over 
them.  As  I  approached  our  third  par¬ 
allel,  tlie  last  of  the  Reserve,  which  had 
remained  out  to  cover  the  retreat  when 
the  Retire  was  sounded,  were  going  in. 

I  was  making  fora  place  in  the  third 
parallel,  where  the  parapet  had  been 
worn  down  by  men  running  over  it,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  exertion  of  going  up 
even  4  feet,  when  a  young  soldier  passed 
me  on  my  left  side,  and,  doubtless,  not 
noticing  I  was  wounded,  knocked  my 
arm  heavilv,  saying,  “  Move  on,  sir, 
please.”  As  he  passed  over  the  para¬ 
pet  with  his  rifle  at  the  tiail,  I  caught 
it  by  the  small  of  the  butt  to  pull  my¬ 
self  up.  He  turned  round  angrily,  ask¬ 
ing  ”  What  are  you  doing  ?”  and  while 
his  face  was  bent  on  mine,  a  round  shot, 
passing  my  ear,  struck  him  full  between 
the  shoulders,  and  1  stepped  over  his 
body,  so  exhausted  as  to  be  strangely 
indifferent  to  my  own  life,  saved  by  the 
soldier  having  jostled  me  out  or  my 
turn  at  the  gap. 

On  the  far  side  of  this  parapet  there 
sat  a  sailor,  who  had  been  severely 
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wounded  in  his  right  hand,  having  lost 
two  of  his  fingers.  Feeling  how  very 
helpless  I  had  become,  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  man’s  coolness  and  self-pos¬ 
session.  He  was  unable  to  use  his  right 
hand,  but  with  the  left  he  had  pulled 
out  of  his  trousers  the  tail  of  his  shirt, 
and  holding  it  in  his  teeth,  had  already 
torn  off  two  or  three  strips  when  I 
passed  him.  With  these  he  was  bandag¬ 
ing  up  his  hand  in  a  manner  wliieh 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  of  our 
ambulance  classes  of  the  present  day, 
and  he  answered  me  quite  cheerily  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  wound,  on  wliich 
I  addressed  him. 

I  had  come  to  the  end  of  my  strength, 
and  was  unable  to  mount  the  parapet 
of  the  8-gun  battery,  falling  down  in 
the  attempt.  Two  officers  came  out 
and  carried  me  in,  offering  me  brandy 
and  water.  A  friendly  doctor,  whom 
I  had  known  for  some  time,  greeted  me 
warmly  with  ‘‘  Sit  down,  me  dear  boy, 
an’  I’ll  have  your  arm  off  before  ye 
know  where  ye  are.”  I  had  some  dilli- 
culty  in  evading  his  kind  attentions, 
but  eventually  being  put  into  a  strebdi- 
er,  I  was  carried  away  by  four  Blue¬ 
jackets,  a  shipmate  midshipman,  Mr. 
Peard,  who  had  recently  joined  the 
brigade,  walking  alongside.  We  met 
the  Commander  of  the  Naval  brigade. 
Captain  Lushington,  when  I  was  being 
carried  away,  and  to  my  great  relief, 
he  informed  me  that  Captain  Peel  was 
alive. 

Before  we  left  the  battery,  the  four 
men  carrying  me  had  a  narrow  escape, 
for  a  shell  bursting  just  short  of  us, 
ploughed  up  the  ground  between  the 
fore  and  hind  carriers.  This  was  the 
last  of  my  escapes  from  the  enemy,  but 
as  we  passed  through  the  camp  of  the 
4th  Division,  the  men,  in  changing 
arms,  managed  to  drop  me  out  of  the 
stretcher.  It  was  one  of  those  made 
to  roll  up,  and  was  kept  apart,  when  in 
use,  by  an  iron  stay  ;  this  came  un¬ 
shipped  as  the  men  changed  shoulders, 
and  I  fell  heavily  on  the  wounded  arm  ! 

While  awaiting  in  the  operating  tent, 
with  painful  anxiety,  my  turn  for  the 
table,  I  was  interested  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  fortitude  of  a  Bluejacket,  who 
discussed  the  morning’s  work  without 
a  break  in  his  voice  while  the  doctors 
were  removing  two  of  his  fingers  at  the 
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third  joints.  I  had  a  prolonged  argu¬ 
ment  ere  I  was  allowed  to  retain  niy 
arm,  for  a  naval  oflicer  was  then  dan¬ 
gerously  ill  from  a  wound  received  a 
few  days  before,  in  which  amputation 
had  been  delayed  too  long.  The  Senior 
doctor  present  eventually  decided  on 
my  being  allowed  the  chance,  when  I 
disproved  the  statement  of  his  colleagues 
that  the  joint  was  shattered,  by  doubling 
the  arm.  The  moment  I  recovered 
consciousness  after  the  anaesthetic  Cap¬ 
tain  Peel  came  to  see  me,  and  saying 
that  he  had  got  but  half-way,  asked  me 
to  tell  him  exactly  how  far  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  party  had  advanced. 

I  inquired  anxiously  for  my  friend 
Michael  Hardy,  of  whom  I  could  learn 
nothing  then,  but  at  the  flag  of  truce 
next  day  his  body  was  found  under  an 
embrasure  of  the  Redan,  the  only  man, 
so  far  as  I  know,  who  crossed  the  abatis 
and  ditch  that  day. 

There  were  53  sailors  killed  and 
wounded,  and,  according  to  my  jour¬ 
nal,  written  at  the  time,*  48  of  these 
casualties  occurred  in  the  right  column, 
as  the  left  party  did  not  go  more  than 
50  yards  beyond  our  advanced  trench. 

I  slept  till  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  Colonel 
Steele  f  bringing  in  a  letter  from  Lord 
liiiglan,  condoling  with  me  on  my 
wound,  and  placing  his  carriage  at  my 
disposition  to  take  me  down  to  Kasatch, 
whenever  1  could  be  moved.  This 
journey,  which  was  rnade  two  days 
later,  was  very  painful,  for  although 
my  friend  Mr.  Hunter,  of  H.M.S. 
Queen,  supported  my  wounded  arm  as 
long  as  he  could,  yet  being  himself  very 
ill  with  fever,  he  was  not  able  to  hold 
it  for  the  whole  of  the  journey,  and  the 
jolting  of  the  carriage  caused  excruciat¬ 
ing  pain  in  the  wounded  limb  which 
rested  on  my  ribs. 

When  the  last  of  our  effective  men 
had  withdrawn,  the  siege  batteries 
opened  Are,  and  within  an  hour  the 
fire  of  the  Redan  was  crushed.  This 
shows  the  grievous  error  we  made  in 
attacking  before  w6  had  silenced  our 
opponent’s  guns.  Lord  Raglan,  hav- 


*  I  do  not  voaoh  for  its  strict  accnracy. 
f  General  Sir  Thomas  Steele,  who  afterward 
commanded  at  Aldershot  and  in  Ireland. 


ing  ridden  to  the  Lancaster  Battery, 
conferred  with  Pelissier,  with  whom  he 
arranged  to  renew  the  assault,  but  later 
on,  hearing  from  General  D’ Autemarre, 
who  was  in  the  front,  that  the  troops 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  undertake 
further  efforts,  the  idea  was  abandoned, 
and  the  columns  were  withdrawn  to 
camp  soon  after  7  a.m. 

Our  casualties  were  100  officers  and 
1444  of  other  ranks.  The  French  statis¬ 
tics  and  Russian  are  given  together  for 
the  17th  and  18th.  Including  prison¬ 
ers,  the  French  lost  3551,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians  5400. 

In  summing  up  the  causes  which  led 
to  our  failure  on  the  18th  June,  the 
first  and  all  important  one  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  sending  forward  of  any  storm¬ 
ing  parties  until  the  guns  in  the  Redan 
had  been  silenced.  Lord  Raglan  has 
himself  recorded  that,  owing  to  the 
smoke  of  musketry  and  heavy  guns,  he 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  progress  of 
the  French  columns.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  apparent  to  him  that  they  were 
not  succeeding,  and  he  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  launch  his  troops  at  the 
Redan. 

It  is  clear  now  that  it  would  have  as¬ 
sisted  the  French  to  a  greater  extent 
had  we  opened  fire  on  the  Redan,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  forward  infantry  ;  but 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  French 
would  have  seen  the  matter  in  that 
light.  Whatever  view  critics  may 
adopt,  I  suppose  no  one  who  went  for¬ 
ward  on  that  disastrous  morning  will 
ever  question  the  order  on  which  he 
acted.  Whether,  however,  the  assault 
was  to  be  delivered  at  daybreak,  or 
after  the  fire  had  been  subdued,  most 
soldiers  will  agree  with  Todleben’s 
opinion.  While  he  praises  the  courage 
of  the  English  troops,  he  states  the 
numbers  employed  for  the  assault  were 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  task.  It 
may  be  said  generally  that  we  did  not 
know  how  to  undertake  so  serious  an 
operation  as  the  advance  across  an  open 
glacis  of  500  yards.  Personally,  I  do 
not  think  that  even  the  men  wno  con¬ 
quered  at  Alma  and  Inkerman  could 
have  accomplished  the  task,  and  those 
to  whom  it  was  allotted  were  not  all  of 
the  same  calibre. 

When  Sir  John  Campbell  went  for¬ 
ward  with  the  left  column  he  brought 
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up  the  Reserve.  Colonel  Yea  attempt¬ 
ed  to  carry  the  left  face  of  the  Redan 
with  500  men.  Of  these  about  300 
were  killed  and  wounded. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  General  in  com¬ 
mand  of  each  column  should  not  have 
gone  forward  with  the  storming  party, 
which  only  numbered  one-third  of  his 
command  ;  but  then  he  should  not  have 
been  in  the  advanced  trench,  for,  once 
there,  he  was  as  likely  to  be  killed 
when  standing  up  as  he  was  when  mov¬ 
ing  forward,  and  he  could  not  com¬ 
mand  while  lying  down.  He  should 
have  been  back  with  the  800  men  in 
reserve,  and  these  he  should  have 
brought  forward  immediately  the  storm- 
ers  started.  Admitting,  however,  this 
primary  error  of  the  Brigadier-Generals 
being  in  the  wrong  place,  their  action 
appears  to  have  been  the  best  under  the 
very  difficult.circumstances. 

Some  of  my  readers  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  my  narrative  may  ask,  “  What 
is  the  present  state  of  Sevastopol  ?” 
My  host,  who  took  us  to  the  Crimea, 
August,  1894,  and  all  his  guests  on 
board  the  ship,  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  by  the  Governor,  Ad¬ 
miral  Lavroff,  and  although  I  rode 
about  for  several  days  with  a  large 
Ordnance  Survey  map  under  my  arm, 
no  one  offered  to  inquire  even  my  pur¬ 
pose.  A  feeling  of  honor,  therefore, 
made  us  all  refrain  from  any  attempt 
to  examine  the  existing  defences. 
These,  and  the  strength  of  the  Fleet, 
are  probably  known  to  the  War  Minis¬ 
tries  of  all  European  nations,  but  it 
was  not  for  us,  who  were  received  with 
confidence,  to  look  into  such  questions. 

The  beautiful,  dazzling  white  city  we 
attacked  in  1854,  was  originally  called 
Aktiar,  from  the  white  rocks  on  which 
it  v/as  built,  first  of  all  on  the  North 
side  of  the  harbor.  In  1855  we  left  all 
on  the  South  side  a  mass  of  ruins,  de¬ 
stroying  the  docks  and  such  batteries 
as  the  Russians  had  left  intact  when 
they  retreated  across  the  harbor,  and 
we  used  all  the  timber  work  of  the 
houses  for  fuel. 

Now,  in  1894,  the  city  is  resuming 
its  former  striking  appearance.  The 
Wasp  Battery  (so  called  by  us)  on  the 
Northern  side,  has  been  supplemented 
by  a  number  of  similarly  built  earthen 


defences,  a  line  of  which  has  been  car¬ 
ried  Southward  also,  to  the  Quarantine 
Bay.  This  is  patent  to  every  one  who 
sails  into  the  harbor.  The  Russians 
began  in  1858  to  reconstruct  their  naval 
yards,  a  private  company  undertaking 
the  work,  which  is  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  Government  when  it  so  desires.  In 
1668,  w'hen  a  friend  of  mine  was  there, 
there  was  spasmodic  attempts  being 
made  to  rebuild  the  city  ;  but  the  task 
was  not  taken  up  seriously  until  18T9, 
since  which  time  the  city  has  been 
gradually  replaced,  and  with  a  finer 
class  of  houses  than  those  destroyed 
forty  years  ago.  The  forts  which  now 
defend  the  Sea-front  were  begun  about 
the  same  time,  that  is,  after  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  and  the  first  dry  dock 
was  re-made  1883-6,  the  second  being 
commenced  in  1894. 

There  is,  however,  one  remaikable 
omission  in  the  reconstruction  of  Savas- 
topol  which  must  strike  every  soldier 
as  extraordinary,  and  that  is,  theic  is 
no  statue  in  honor  of  Todleben,  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  ever  memorable  defence 
of  the  city  wdiich,  after  the  Alma,  lay 
at  our  mercy.  Yet  it  was  the  genius 
and  courage  of  that  man,  nobly  sup¬ 
ported  by  all  the  garrison,  which  suc¬ 
cessfully  defied  France  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  for  twelve  months.  There  are 
memorials  to  Admirals  Nackimoff  and 
Kornileff,  but  brave  men  as  they  were, 
their  services  will  never  be  reckoned  by 
posterity  as  comparing  in  any  degiee 
with  those  of  Todleben. 

I  mentioned  *  that  the  Russians  had 
excavated  a  deep  and  wide  ditch  which 
embraces  the  hills  on  which  we  built 
the  batteries  of  our  right  and  left  at¬ 
tacks.  If,  however,  they  wish  to  se¬ 
cure  the  dockyard  and  the  ships  in  har¬ 
bor  from  hostile  force  in  these  days  of 
long-range  guns,  it  will,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground,  be  necessary,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  go  further  up,  and  fortify 
Cathcart’s  Hill,  the  Picket  house,  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Inkerman  Ridges. 

There  is  so  little  soil  on  the  hills 
which  we  chose  for  our  batteries  that 
no  cultivation  has  been  attempted 
thereon  ;  thus,  in  August  this  year, 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  spot 


*  Vide  Fortnightly  Review  for  January,  1895 
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where  I  reached  the  abatis  on  the  18th 
June,  1854,  and  the  exact  spot  where 
Captain  G.  Wolseley  *  was  dangerously 
wounded  in  August,  1854, 

After  the  18th  June  our  operations 
in  the  trenches  languished.  That  day 
we  were  in  our  advanced  parallel,  about 
470  yards  from  the  Redan.  A  month 
later  we  were  still  220  yards  from  that 
work,  and  had  mounted  in  our  Right 
Attack,  the  only  dominant  approach, 
but  2  additional  guns  and  6  mortars. 
Toward  the  end  of  August,  however, 
we  showed  greater  signs  of  activity, 
but  now  our  difficulties  increased  in 
proportion  as  the  enemy  saw  we  were 
in  earnest.  It  was  nearly  impossible 
to  push  forward  our  trenches  by  day¬ 
light,  as  the  leading  men  were  shot 
down,  and  at  night  the  moon  shone  so 
brilliantly  as  to  turn  night  into  day. 
The  soldiers,  moreover,  were  no  longer 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  weedy 
boys,  and  on  the  26th  August,  when  a 
Russian  shell  bursting  in  the  5th  par¬ 
allel  killed  a  Line  soldier,  his  comrades 
not  only  retired,  but  refused  to  return 
to  retrieve  the  body.  Corporal  M‘Murt- 
ley.  Privates  Moulker  and  Fitzgerald, 
Royal  Engineers,  however,  our  Rank 
and  File,  advanced  and  brought  back 
the  corpse.  We  did  not  understand  in 
those  days  private  soldiers  were  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  same  feelings  which  impel 
officers  to  do  great  deeds,  and  the  offi¬ 
cial  record  ends,  “  the  Corporal  to  re¬ 
ceive  £3,  the  (privates)  sappers,  £2 
each.” 

On  the  31st  August,  about  12.30 
A.M.,  a  small  party  of  Russians  made 
an  attack  on  our  extreme  right  ad¬ 
vanced  works.  There  was  no  covering 
party  at  hand,  “  and  the  working  party 
fell  back  in  confusion  before  one-third 
of  their  numbers,  in  spite  of  repeated 
attempts  of  Captain  Wolseley  f  to  rally 
them.”  The  Russians  destroyed  about 
50  yards  of  the  sap,  and  then  felt  back 
200  yards  into  the  Dockyard  Ravine, 
whence  they  kept  up  an  incessant  fire. 
The  Gervais  battery,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Ravine,  played  on  the  head 
of  the  sap,  and  in  a  short  tirne  we  had 
12  casualties  out  of  65  men.  When 
the  Russians  retired  Captain  Wolseley 


*  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley. 
t  Ibid. 


got  some  sappers  to  work  to  repair  the 
damages,  but  this  was  difficult,  as  he 
had  to  labor  under  a  shower  of  bullets, 
round  shot,  and  shells,  and  the  work 
progressed  only  by  Captain  Wolseley 
and  a  sergeant.  Royal  Engineers,  work* 
ing  at  the  head  of  the  sap. 

Wolseley  was  on  his  Knees  holding 
the  front  gabion,*  into  which  a  ser¬ 
geant,  working  also  in  a  kneeling  posi¬ 
tion,  threw  earth  over  his  Captain’s 
shoulder.  The  gabion  was  half  filled, 
when  it  was  struck  in  the  centre  by  a 
round  shot  from  the  Gervais  Battery. 
Wolseley  was  terribly  wounded,  and 
indeed  the  sergeant  pulled  his  body 
back  without  ceremony,  intending  to 
bury  It  in  camp,  when  he  found  the 
life  of  this  officer  was  not  extinct.  Be¬ 
sides  grave  injuries  in  the  upper  face, 
a  large  stone  from  the  gabion  was 
driven  through  the  cheek  and  jaw  to 
the  neck,  where  it  lodged  ;  the  right 
wrist  was  smashed,  and  a  serious  wound 
inflicted  on  the  shin.  Strange  to  say, 
he  did  duty,  after  a  rapid  temporary 
recovery,  till  the  armies  re  embarked, 
the  shin  wound  becoming  more  serious 
later,  when  the  bone  began  to  exfoliate.’ 

The  Flagstaff  and  Garden  Batteries, 
to  obtain  which  the  French  made  such 
great  sacrifices,  are  laid  out  roughly  as 
a  public  park  ;  but,  either  because  they 
are  too  far  distant  from  the  city,  or,  as 
I  was  told,  because  several  robberies 
took  place  in  them,  but  little  use  has 
hitherto  been  made  of  these  recreation 
grounds.  Those  who  have  friends 
lying  buried  on  Cathcart’s  Hill  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  it  is  kept  in  very 
good  order.  The  Vice-Consul,  Captain 
Murray,  Gordon  Highlanders,  is  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  his  care  for  it.  Constant . 
attention  is,  however,  requisite  in  the 
summer  months  to  keep  it  tidy,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  dry  nature  of  the  soil. 
The  slopes  on  which  our  divisions  en¬ 
camped  are  but  little  changed,  except 
that  the  farms  are  better  cultivated, 
mainly  due  to  our  water  arrangements. 
It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  site  of  every 
regimental  camp,  and  only  two  years 
ago  an  officer  found  in  a  cave  a  stone 
be  had  used  as  a  book  rest.  Where  the 


*  A  cylinder  of  basket  work  open  at  both 
ends. 
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Third  Division  stood  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  country  house  now  being  built. 
Kadikoi  and  Balaklava,  if  less  pic¬ 
turesque,  are  certainly  cleaner  and  bet¬ 
ter  built  than  before  the  war.  The 
ground  about  them  was  then  covered 
with  orchards  laden  with  plums  and 
apples,  and  vineyards  thick  with  lus¬ 
cious  grapes,  while  melons  and  toma¬ 
toes  grew  in  profusion.  There  are  even 
more  vineyards  now,  and  the' two  vil¬ 
lages  show  unmistakable  signs  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Perhaps  they  are  the  only 
places  which  gained  materially  from 
this  war. 

Sir  Edward  Hamley,  in  his  short  but 
very  able  history  of  the  war,  adopts  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  permanent  im¬ 
provement  attained  therefrom  as  re¬ 
gards  our  army.  He  writes  : — 

“  We  soon  reverted  to  our  customary  condi¬ 
tion  of  military  inefficiency.  During  the  next 
30  years,  nearly  all  that  remained  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  experience  we  gained  in  the  war 
were,  the  present  excellent  system  of  our 
military  hospital,  the  great  example  of  those 
established  at  Netley,  the  framework  of  the 
Land  Transport  Corps,  which  still  survives 
in  the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  Aldershot 
camp." 

I  suppose,  after  what  we  learned  in 
1870-71,  no  War  Minister,  nor  indeed 
any  General  Officer,  would  declare  that 
the  force  for  which  he  is  responsible 
“  is  ready  down  to  the  bottom  of  a 
gaiter.”  IJevertheless,  I  believe  more 
has  been  gained,  in  the  advancement 
to  military  efficiency,  than  is  shown  iu 
the  above  quotation.  The  general 
standard  of  military  knowledge  in  the 
nation  has,  thanks  mainly  to  the  Vol¬ 
unteer  system,  been  immeasurably  in¬ 
creased  ;  I  suppose  there  are  few  Pri¬ 
vates  now  in  any  branch  of  the  service 
•  so  ignorant  of  military  terms  as  were 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
forty  years  ago.  It  was  no  doubt  very 
annoying  to  the  Government  of  that 
time  that  inquisitive  members  of  the 
Opposition  should  put  searching  ques¬ 
tions,  as  they  do  at  the  preseut  day,  to 
the  Government  in  power. 

When  our  troops  landed  at  Gallipoli, 
we  failed  to  provide  them  adequately 
with  medicine,  as  I  showed  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  chapter,*  or  with  any  transport 
for  the  sick.  We  had  not  at  that  time 


*  Page  845,  Fortnightly  Review  for  December. 
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got  so  far  as  to  consider  the  wants  of 
wounded  soldiers  !  A  friend  of  mine, 
writing  from  Gallipoli  to  a  brother  offi¬ 
cer  at  home,  commented  on  the  need¬ 
less  suffering  caused  to  soldiers  who 
were  conveyed  from  the  Regimental 
camps  to  hospital  tents,  or  to  ships  ly. 
ing  in  the  Dardanelles,  over  unmetalled 
tracks,  in  a  rough  country  wagou  witli- 
out  springs.  This  letter  was  eventually 
published  in  a  newspaper,  and  fonncil 
the  basis  of  a  question  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  25tli  July, 
1&54.  The  War  Minister  was  one  of 
the  best  that  have  ever  sat  in  that  chair, 
and  I  quote  his  aqswer  not  to  animad¬ 
vert  on  his  want  of  knowledge  on  tech¬ 
nical  details,  for  such  is  necessarily  fur¬ 
nished  by  advisers,  but  rather  to  show 
how  different  is  the  amount  of  military 
knowledge  throughout  the  country  at 
the  present  day.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  difficult  now  to  find  anyone  even  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  could  mis¬ 
take  a  medical  pannier,  i  e.,  a  covered 
basket  for  holding  surgical  instruments 
and  drugs,  for  an  ambulance  intended 
for  transporting  sick  men. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  at  War,  as  be  was  then 
called,  was  as  ill-informed  as  regards 
the  supply  of  medicines  as  he  was  as  to 
the  transport  of  the  sick.  Any  curious 
inquirer  may  read  in  llansard  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  record  in  the  debate 
on  the  vote  of  Credit  taken  on  the  25th 
July,  1854  : — 

Extbact  fbom  “  Pabuamentaby  Debates,” 
'  Hansabd.  Vol.  cxxxv.  Page  719. 

"  Debate  on  Vote  of  Credit,  25th  July,  1854. 

“  The  Secretary  of  State  at  War  said  : — 

"  The  hon.  member  also  made  another 
statement.  He  said  that  an  officer  had  writ¬ 
ten  home  stating  that  they  had  not  the  means 
of  sending  sick  men  from  the  camp  to  Gallip¬ 
oli,  and  had  been  forced  to  borrow  the  means 
from  the  French.  Now  I  happen  to  have 
looked  over  the  list  of  articles  sent  out  for  the 
hospital  establishment,  and  almost  the  first 
thing  npon  which  my  eye  glanced,  was  forty 
pair  of  panniers  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sick. 
His  complaint  on  this  subject,  therefore,  was 
not  better  founded  than  that  which  he  made 
with  respect  to  the  want  of  medicines.  ..." 

This  statement  is  astounding,  but 
what  is  even  more  remarkable  is  that  it 
was  accepted  by  the  House.  Neither 
of  the  Opposition  members  who  were 
attacking  the  Government,  and  one 
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was  a  Colonel  in  the  Army,  knew  the 
difference  between  a  medical  pannier 
and  a  litter.  There  are  not  many 
Members  of  the  House  now  who  are  so 
ignorant  of  military  terms.  The  coun¬ 
try  has  gained  immensely  from  its  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  its  Army.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  advantages  or  disad¬ 
vantages  arising  from  our  great  struggle 
with  Russia,  it  is  certain  that  our  pri¬ 
vate  soldiers  have  obtained  for  all  time 
an  enduring  example  of  what  we  ought 


to  endeavor  to  imitate.  Forty  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  those  who  served  before  Sevas¬ 
topol  in  the  worst  of  the  winter  of  1854 
rest  there,  or  in  the  Scutari  cemetery. 
Destroyed  by  unnecessary  privation,  ex¬ 
posure,  disease,  and  undue  exertions, 
our  comrades  never  gave  in,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  us,  the  few  now  remain¬ 
ing  who  saw  them  die  without  a  mur¬ 
mur,  to  forget  what  England  owes  to 
the  Army  we  landed  in  the  Crimea 
forty  years  ago. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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IV. 

I  WILL  lav  aside  the  amphibious  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  side  by  side  the  two' 
Indias  in  one  view,  and  say  what  few 
words  I  have  to  say  of  the  original 
India  and  of  the  lives  of  the  natives.  I 
know  no  touch  of  Mdhdbhdratas,  or 
Puranas,  or  Upanishdds,  and  I  leave 
The  Light  of  Asia  to  those  to  whom  it 
may  appeal.  But  1  came  once  upon  a 
book  which  I  wonder  has  not ‘had  a 
larger  public  of  the  “  intelligent-read¬ 
er”  species.  It  was  in  German,  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  German  is  not  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage  to  most.  This  book  was  a  metri¬ 
cal  translation  of  the  Rig  Veda  by  one 
Grassmann.  I  have  read  or  tried  to 
read  other  translations  of  the  Vedic 
hymns.  But  this  is  the  only  one  that 
remains  with  me,  and  this,  at  the  time 
I  read  it,  haunted  me  so  much  that  I 
was  moved  to  attempt  a  translation  of 
a  translation,  the  rendering  of  the 
verses  into  English  in  the  same  metre. 

No  past  thing  has  any  existence 
which  is  without  a  place  in  the  wide 
demesne  of  literature.  Conversely, 
therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate 
anything  historic  from  the  poetry  of  its 
age  :  impossible,  if  you  have  read  these 
Vedic  poems,  to  help  transplanting 
into  their  atmosphere  the  pictures  of 
Indian  life  which  you  see  to-day,  if 
these  pictures  seem  to  belong  equally 
to  the  antique  past.  It  has  even 
seemed  to  me  that  the  cadences  of  the 
verses  themselves  chime  in  with  some 
of  the  familiar  primitive  sounds  of  Ind- 
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ian  life.  If  you  should  ever  have  the 
good  fortune  to  light  upon  Herr  Grass- 
mann’s  book  and  see  India  afterward, 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  of  the  same  mind 
with  me. 

There  are  certain  familiar  objects  of 
sight  and  sound  belonging  to  the  coun¬ 
try  which  are  peculiarly  impressive.  I 
will  signalize  two — the  water-wheel  and 
the  bullock  cart.  I  do  not  mean  that 
either  is  a  monopoly  of  Hindustan. 
The  genuine  water-wheels,  I  imagine, 
are  universal.  These  wheels  are  up¬ 
right  and  carry  a  long  chain  of  pipkins 
fastened  on  to  a  band,  which  dip  into 
the  water,  rise  up,  and  at  the  due  point 
overset  their  contents  into  the  chan¬ 
nel  ;  the  upright  wheels  are  cogged 
near  the  axle,  and  so  are  turned  by  an¬ 
other  horizontal  wheel  at  right  angles  ; 
the  horizontal  wheel  is  turned  by  a  bul¬ 
lock.  The  creatures  move  round  in  a 
circle  forever  with  equal  foot,  constant¬ 
ly  as  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun. 
And  forever  the  wheels  make  with  each 
other  the  same  groaning  creak,  which 
at  a  distance  becomes  not  so  unmusical, 
but  like  a  harsh  chanting. 

The  white  dusty  road  runs  on  ahead. 
But  here  in  a  corner,  standing  just  on 
one  side  of  it,  the  people  have  got  their 
well  and  their  water-wheel,  which  are 
overshaded,  say,  by  an  immense  pipul 
(Buddha’s  fig-tree)  or  a  still  more  beau¬ 
tiful  banyan.  The  pipul  is,  indeed, 
botanically  a  fig,  but  in  appearance  it 
is  allied  to  the  poplar  and  aspen  tribe  : 
it  has  heart  shaped  leaves  set  upon  ten¬ 
der  stalks,  and  even  in  a  light  breeze 
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keeps  up  a  certain  whispering,  whence 
comes,  I  guess,  its  religious  character. 
The  banyan  every  one  knows.  Its 
leaves  are  oval,  large,  and  thick,  giv¬ 
ing  a  massive  shade.  On  all  sides  the 
lower  branches  let  drop  tendrils,  which 
would  be  roots  if  they  could  reach  the 
ground.  The  strongest  do,  and  then 
another  tree  with  a  separate  individu¬ 
ality  springs  up.  Sometimes  it  severs 
the  branch  which  connects  it  with  the 
parent  trunk  ;  at  others,  a  dozen  sev¬ 
eral  trees  remain  united  in  one,  so  that 
under  the  biggest  banyans  a  thousand 
or  two  thousand  men  may  find  shelter. 
This  tree  deserves  to  be  held  more  sa¬ 
cred  than  the  pipul  :  it  is  so  apt  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  family  life,  the  foundation 
of  all  society  in  India.  Under  one  or 
other  of  them  we  place  our  well  and  its 
water-wheel.  Behind,  it  you  are  in 
pretty  cultivated  ground,  the  broad 
leaves  of  a  plantain  (banana)  spread 
themselves  against  the  sunlight.  Or 
you  may  have  to  be  contented  with 
only  a  tuft  of  high  jungle  grass,  which 
overtops  and  overshadows  the  little 
group  beside  the  well.  The  wOmen 
are  veiled,  and  are  trousered  in  a  dusky 
red.  Their  silver  nose- rings  and  white 
eyeballs  and  white  teeth  shine  out  of 
the  half  gloom.  And  as  they  emerge 
into  the  light  the  brass  tvater-pots  they 
carry  catch  the  sun’s  rays  and  glitter 
like  stars.  The  groaning  hum  of  the 
wheel  goes  on  through  all. 

There  is  another  way  of  getting  water 
which  is,  I  believe,  commoner  through¬ 
out  India  than  the  water  wheel.  A 
huge  water-skin  is  fastened  to  a  rope 
passing  over  a  rundle,  and  goes  down 
into  the  well.  The  other  end  of  the 
rope  is  fastened  to  a  bullock,  which 
walks  down  an  inclined  plane  dragging 
up  the  water-skin  as  he  goes.  The 
skin  empties  itself  into  its  trough,  and 
the  bullock,  now  freed  of  the  counter¬ 
poise,  marches  up  the  plane  again. 

Behind  the  well  are  patches  of  culti¬ 
vated  ground — growing  barley,- say — 
all  in  little  squares  ;  for  the  fields  are 
made  up  of  these  little  squares,  about 
the  size  of  a  good-sized  room  and  sepa¬ 
rated  by  banks  a  few  inches  high,  so 
that  each  can  be  flooded  in  turn.  Next, 
maybe,  comes  a  patch  of  cotton  which, 
at  a  little  distance,  looks  like  a  field  of 
white  standard  roses  where  the  buds 
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are  opening  here  and  there.  But  the 
most  beautiful  products  of  all  are  the 
sugar-cane  brakes.  These  raise  broad 
light-green  leaves  shading  near  the 
stalks  to  yellow,  eight  or  ten  feet  above 
the  ground.  Dotted  about  above  their 
mass  of  leafage  are  to  be  seen,  here  and 
there,  wooden  scaffoldings,  on  which 
the  natives  take  their  stand  (or  seat)  to 
drive  out  with  stones  and  shouts  the 
wild  beasts,  which  have  a  fancy  for  the 
sugar  cane,  they  themselves  being  out 
of  danger. 

Even  in  the  case  where  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  picture  is,  as  I  have  im¬ 
agined  it,  cultivated  ground,  the  trees 
soon  begin  to  shut  in  your  view,*  and 
the  distance  is  in  appearance  much  the 
same,  whether  it  be  jungle  or  tilth.  It 
presents  a  succession  of  trees,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  which  are  tama¬ 
risks  :  that  is  to  say,  on  trees  with 
peculiar  feathery  leaves  of  a  bluish 
green,  which,  as  your  eye  wanders  fur¬ 
ther  and  farther  away  (more  especially 
if  you  are  looking  sunward),  grow  so 
light  and  misty  in  the  distance  as  hard¬ 
ly  to  seem  solid  things.  Or  will  you 
have  a  more  arid  scene  ?  Still  the  same 
succession  of  feathery  trees  growing 
misty  and  unreal  toward  the  sun.  But 
near  at  hand  there  are,  between  the 
trees,  great  spaces  of  barren  earth, 
bearing  nothing  but  thorny  bushes  (of 
the  mimosa  tribe,  I  believe),  which  the 
people  here  call  camel  bushes.  And  if 
your  mind  is  full  of  the  Darwinian 
doctrine,  you  cannot  but  pause  to  re¬ 
flect  how  in  all  the  barren  regions  of 
the  earth  the  vegetation  protects  itself 
against  destruction — the  demand  over¬ 
balancing  the  supply — by  clothing  it¬ 
self  with  thorns  and  prickles.  Such 
grass  as  you  find  in  these  jungly  parts 
has  leaves  almost  as  hard  as  steel  pens. 
To  regions  of  scant  vegetation  belong 
cactuses,  aloes,  prickly  pears,  and  all 
their  tribe.  And  the  camel  has  found 
means  to  defeat  this  hostile  trick  of 
nature.  He  can  strip  these  mimosa¬ 
like  bushes  by  passing  his  teeth  down 
the  stumps  and  tearing  off  the  thorns 
as  he  goes,  and  he  now  seems  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  fond  of  this  plant — whence  its 
name. 


*  These  pictures  for  the  reason  stated  below 
are  drawn  more  especially  from  the  Punjab. 
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Amid  all  this  barrenness  and  half 
barrenness,  where  there  runs  a  road,  it 
is  scarce  distinguishable,  and  looks  at 
best  like  a  track  among  the  trees  and 
bushes.  And  now  along  this  track 
passes  a  bullock  cart,  most  primitive 
of  human  forms  of  conveyance,  and  yet 
till  yesterday,  when  railways  began  to 
be  built,  the  usual  mode  of  carriage  in 
India.  The  bullock  cart  in  its  true 
primitive  shape  is  no  more  than  a  plain 
boarding  of  wood.  It  has  but  two 
wheels,  massive  and  half  solid,  that  is 
with  the  felloes  reaching  up  one  third 
of  the  radius  :  such  wheels  as  you  may 
see  on  the  chariots  in  Assyrian  sculp¬ 
tures,  or  on  early  Greek  vases.  The 
short  spokes  are  eight  in  number,  made 
up  of  double  pairs  crossing  each  other 
and  forming  a  square  around  the  axle- 
tree — a  very  primitive  design.  Two 
o.xen  draw  this  antique  chariot ;  the 
pole  rising  from  beneath  goes  upward, 
and  is  attached  to  a  span  across  the 
necks  of  the  beasts :  the  bridle  is 
through  their  nostrils,  and  the  man  who 
drives  sits  in  the  right-hand  corner. 
Behind  him  crouch  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  heavy  wain  moves  almost 
noiselessly  over  the  dust-smothered 
road,  save  lor  the  low  continuous 
creaking  of  the  axle,  the  sound  of  it 
lower  than,  but  not  unlike  to,  the  creak¬ 
ing  of  the  water-wheels. 

One  can  follow  these  carts,  in  fancy, 
moving  slowly  but  almost  endlessly  over 
the  vast  Held  of  India,  under  the  sun, 
under  the  sunset  and  the  brief  silent 
twilight,  when  only  the  evening  star  is 
visible  :  then  again  under  the  illimit¬ 
able  sea  of  stars,  under  Venus  who 
shines  like  a  lesser  moon,  under  Cas¬ 
siopeia  riding  in  the  zenith,  with  the 
smaller  Wain  packed  away  to  the  north, 
the  greater  one  not  noticeable,  and 
under  Orion  slowly  rising  up  the  arch 
of  heaven.  Now  the  great  square  of 
Pegasus  holds  the  sky,  and  still  the 
wagon  creaks  on.  Though  Pegasus 
is  blazing  still,  eastward  the  stars 
have  on  a  sudden  all  gone  out,  and 
a  streak  of  red  lies  along  the  hori¬ 
zon.  Almost  immediately  after,  the 
edge  of  the  sun  himself  appears,  and 
then  it  is  again  broad  day. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  Indian  life  of  the 
prime,  the  ground-bass  to  the  music  of 
the  Vedic  hymn.  And  here,  in  the 


words  of  one  hymn,  is  the  mythic  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  terrene  journey  I  have 
pictured  :  the  course  of  the  Chariot  of 
the  Sun  downward  to  earth. 

Saritar,*  the  god,  arose,  in  power  arose, 

His  quick  deeds  and  bis  journey  to  renew. 

He  ’tis  who  to  all  gods  dispenses  treasure. 
And  blesses  those  who  call  him  to  the  feast. 

The  god  stands  up  and  stretches  forth  his  arm. 
Raises  his  hand,  and  all  obedient  wait  ; 

For  all  the  waters  to  his  service  bend, 

And  the  winds,  even,  on  his  path  are  stilled. 

Now  he  unyokes  the  horses  who  have  borne 
him  ; 

The  wanderer  from  his  travel  now  he  frees  ; 
The  serpent-slayer’s  fury  now  is  stayed  ; 

At  Savitar’s  command  come  night  and  peace. 

And  now  rolls  up  the  spinning  wife  her  web  ; 
The  laborer  in  the  field  his  labor  leaves  ; 

And  to  the  household  folk  beneath  the  roof 
The  household  fire  imparts  their  share  of 
light. 

He  who  to  work  went  forth  is  now  returned  ; 
The  longing  of  all  wanderers  turns  toward 
home  ; 

Leaving  his  toil,  goes  each  man  to  his  house  ; 
The  universal  mover  orders  so. 

**«*«* 

And,  as  he  can,  each  fish  in  the  womb  of  water 
(Who,  restless.  Hits  about)  seeks  now  his  rest ; 
The  bird  makes  for  bis  nest,  cattle  for  their 
stall ; 

To  their  own  home  all  beasts  the  sun  god 
sends. 

But  you  muat  add  one  more  element 
to  these  pictures.  They  say  the  Vedic 
hymns  began  to  rise  from  the  soil  of 
India  when  the  Aryan  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Hindus  had  not  long  come  from 
the  countries  beyond  the  Upper  Indus. 
A  great  portion  was  composed  before 
they  had  reached  the  Ganges,  for  there 
are  only  a  few  mentions  of  this  river  in 
the  whole  collection.  So  that  if  one 
were  to  choose  a  special  setting  for  the 
early  Vedic  worship,  one  could  not 
choose  better  than  the  northern  plains, 
somewhere  about  Umballa.  And  if 
you  place  yourself  on  these  plains,  you 
will  find,  as  I  have  said,  one  thing  more 
to  add  to  your  picture.  You  have  the 
open  country,  as  I  tried  to  picture  it, 
bare  or  cultivated,  and  shimmering 
away  into  unreality  toward  the  horizon 
and  toward  the  sun.  On  the  side  to  the 


*^Savitar— the  evening  sun. 
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north,  by  straining  your  eyes,  you  may 
perhaps  make  ont  in  the  far  distance  a 
dark  outline  of  hills  ;  then  above  them, 
quite  separate  from  the  low  piles  and 
poised  in  the  blue,  something  white  or 
rose  white  ;  clouds  at  first  sight ;  but, 
at  a  second  view,  too  steady  for  clouds, 
and  in  contours  (as  I  thought)  too 
angular.  In  early  morning,  when  the 
air  is  clear,  you  can  see  quite  well  that 
they  are  the  tops  of  mountains.  But 
they  seem  to  spring  out  of  the  blue, 
the  intermediate  hills  being  quite  lost. 
They  are,  in  truth,  the  immensely  dis¬ 
tant  Himalayas. 

V. 

For  another,  fragment  out  of  the  re¬ 
mote  past,  you  have  the  village.  In 
the  west  it  is  the  miniature  of  the  town, 
save  that  here  you  rarely  see  one  story 
upon  another  ;  and  all  the  houses  are, 
outside,  of  a  monotonous  dust-color. 
Round  these  villages  runs  a  wall ; 
which,  except  where  houses  a  little 
higher  are  built  into  it,  is  only  some 
eight  or  ten  feet  high.  There  is  an 
entrance  gateway  of  more  pretensions  ; 
and  in  the  porch  are  sitting  or  stand¬ 
ing  one  or  two  men  ;  this  at  any  rate 
when  it  gets  near  evening,  and  the 
cooking  fires  outside  the  houses  send 
up  their  acrid  smoke  here  and  there. 
In  central  India  the  villages  lie  more 
open.  Here,  too,  they  have  generally 
pitched  roofs  thatched.  They  lie  in 
a  richer  country,  and  have  about  them 
more  suggestion  than  the  others  have 
of  the  European  farmstead  and  the 
stability  of  immemorial  husbandries. 

Foreign  powers  have  contended,  and 
conquering  nations  come  and  gone,  but 
the  village  remains  unchanged  in  its 
antique  constitution.  Beneath  it  lies 
the  still  more  primitive  social  unit  of 
Indian  life,  the  family.  There  are  no 
workhouses,  no  outdoor  relief  in  India  ; 
there  are  starvation  and  beggary,  but 
no  organized  pauperism.  And  that 
this  is  so  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  to  deal  not  so  much  with  indi¬ 
viduals  as  with  families.  If  you  dis¬ 
miss  your  servant  he  draws  upon  the 
family  fund  till  he  gets  another  place  : 
afterward  all  his  wages  above  mere  nec¬ 
essaries  go  into  that  family  fund.  So 
he  will  never  care  to  do  double  work 
for  double  hire,  and  the  bitterness  of 
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competition  is  not  felt  here.  But  un¬ 
felt,  too,  is  the  possibility  of  change 
and  the  chance  of  a  rise  ;  and  the  pulse 
of  life  beats  to  a  tune  which  is,  if  not 
as  old  as  the  hills,  at  least  as  old  as  the 
time  to  which  I  would  take  you  back, 
that  of  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
Vedic  Aryans. 

If,  then,  you  will  pause  once  more 
beside  the  village  in  the  plains,  where, 
in  the  evening  from  outside  the  houses, 
the  blue  smoke  mounts  into  the  still 
air,  beautiful  to  see  but  ill  to  smell ; 
while  the  cooking  fires  shine  on  the 
dark  faces  gathered  round  them,  and 
in  the  fields  abroad,  bonfires  of  brush¬ 
wood  are  blazing  up  and  dying  down, 
and  the  pye-dogs  *  begin  to  bark  more 
loudly  than  during  the  day  ;  you  may 
invoke  this  other  hymn  as  the  conse¬ 
cration  and  the  epitome  of  the  scene. 
It  is  addressed,  as  it  seems,  to  a  sort  of 
divine  watch-dog — or  two  watch-dogs 
— Sarameyas  by  name.f  The  two  Sara- 
meyas  are  often  called  in  the  Vedic 
hymns  the  watch -dogs  of  Indra. 

Destroyer  of  sickness,  guard  of  the  house,  0 
thou  who  takest  all  shapes,  be  to  us  a 
peace -bringing  friend. 

Bay  at  the  robber,  Sdrameyas  ;  bay  at  the 
thief.  Why  bayest  thou  at  the  singer  of 
Indra?  Why  art  thou  angry  with  me? 
Sleep,  Sarameyas. 

The  mother  sleeps,  the  father  sleeps,  the 
hound  sleeps,  the  clan-father  sleeps,  the 
whole  tribe  sleeps  ;  sleep  thou,  Sarameyas. 
Those  who  sleep  by  the  cattle  ;  those  who 
sleep  by  the  wain  ;  the  women  who  lie 
upon  conches,  the  sweet-scented  ones— 
all  these  we  bring  to  slumber. 

After  their  first  descent  upon  the 
northern  plains  the  Aryans  grew  and 
multiplied,  became  great  conquerors, 
and  extended  their  rule  over  all  India. 
But,  alas  !  they  commingled  with  the 
people  which  they  conquered  :  they 
polluted  their  own  blood  with  the  dark 
stream  of  the  primitive  races— Dra- 
videan  races  as  they  are  called- -and 
their  own  creed  with  dark  superstitions 
and  puerile  fancies  which  were  not 
born  of  the  Caucasian  mind.  Where¬ 
fore  the  simplicity  and  greatness  of 
their  early  poetry  departed  from  them. 
All  later  Sanskrit  literature  (by  what  I 
could  ever  learn  of  it)  is  for  the 


*  Parish  dogs. 

f  The  word  is  both  singular  and  plural. 
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learned  and  the  curious ;  the  Vedic 
hjmns  are  for  mankind.  But,  still, 
about  the  Hindu  religion  there  lingers 
this  unique  fascination  :  that  it  is  the 
only  religion  among  a  people  at  all  civ¬ 
ilized  that  has  any  touch  of  the  heathen¬ 
ism  of  the  ancients.  The  rites  of  sav¬ 
ages  may  be  put  on  one  side  ;  of  Chi¬ 
nese  religion  which  is  not  Buddhism  I 
know  nothing  almost.  Buddhism  it¬ 
self  is  not  a  religion  of  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies— so  far  as  it  is  this,  it  is  a  mere 
graft  on  Brahmanism  ;  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  and  Christianity  belong  to  the 
“  other  side,”  the  creeds  which  de¬ 
scend  from  Judaism.  There  remains, 
then,  only  the  Hindu  or  Brahminical 
religion  to  give  us  some  picture — say, 
rather,  some  faint  or  dying  echo— of 
the  classical  faiths  which  once  covered 
so  large  a  space  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  It  is  (to  mv  thinking)  worth 
almost  anything  to  clieat  yourself,  even 
for  one  half  moment,  into  the  fancy 
that  you  have  rolled  back  the  world  two 
thousand  years.  To  see  oxen  and  sheep 
brought  along  wreathed  with  garlands, 
and  ready  for  sacrifice,  to  see  shrines 
before  which  libations  have  been  poured 
and  blood  spilled  :  that  touches. 


Yet,  as  the  experiences  which  I  re¬ 
late  are  individual  and  personal,  1  must 
record  that  my  own  most  vivid  impres¬ 
sions  in  that  kind  came  from  rather  a 
bastard  offspring  of  Brahmanism,  and 
were  received  at  the  Sikh  Temple  of 
Amritsar.  The  truth  is,  that  in  genu¬ 
ine  Hinduism,  you  hardly  get  what 
may  be  called  temples,  but  rather 
shrines  in  the  midst  of  sacred  enclos¬ 
ures  :  temenoi,  as  the  Greeks  called 
them,  (Perhaps  the  Greeks  them¬ 
selves  would  never  have  had  temples  if 
they  had  not  learned  of  them  from 
the  Egyptians.)  And  you  are  scarcely 
allowed  to  be  present  at  any  of  their 
ceremonies.  Aow,  the  Golden  Temple 
at  Amritsar  is  a  genuine  temple,  though 
a  vast  way  off  the  classical  type.  And, 
standing  there,  I  was  able  for  a  few 
brief  moments —  But  I  can  hardly 
hope  to  cheat  your  senses  in  the  same 
way  by  a  mere  description. 

You  drive  into  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  alight  before  the  outer  wall. 


Then,  ascending  some  steps,  you  find 
yourself  beside  a  marble  tank  or  lake- 
let.  The  border  is  of  beautifully  inlaid 
marble  ;  so  are  the  walls  and  cloisters 
which  shut  in  this  basin.  From  one 
edge  a  marble  causeway  leads  to  a  plat¬ 
form  of  marble  in  the  midst  of  the 
tank  ;  upon  this  stands  the  Golden 
Temple,  On  that  to  which  it  owes  its 
name  one  cannot  lay  much  stress.  The 
scornful  compare  it — the  golden  por¬ 
tion  of  the  temple,  the  upper  part  of 
the  w'alls,  and  all  the  roof — to  sardine 
tins.  This  is  but  a  misfortune  in  the 
association  of  ideas  :  because  (as  Bus¬ 
kin  says  somewhere)  our  vulgar  and 
lavish  use  of  gilding  has  spoiled  our 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  the 
majesty  of  gold.  All  this  gold  part  is, 
however,  barbaric  in  design  and  in 
everything.  The  only  outer  links  which 
unite  the  Amritsar  Temple  to  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  classical  days  are  its  marble  set¬ 
tings,  the  marble  base,  the  marble  plat¬ 
form,  the  causeway,  and  the  marble 
basin  in  which  it  stands.  It  is  quite 
small :  none  of  its  magnificence  is  in 
its  size.  This,  again,  partakes  of  the 
classical,  most  so  of  the  Greek.  The 
temple  is  open  on  all  four  sides.  But 
it  is  a  shut-in  building  as  compared  to 
a  mosque,  which  has  no  front  at  all, 
and  is  often  only  like  a  sort  of  indenta¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  walls  of  its  vast  en¬ 
closure.  So  that  in  the  Amritsar  build¬ 
ing  there  reigns  a  certain  holy  gloom. 
When  you  have  grown  accustomed  to 
it,  you  see  before  you  an  aged  priest — 
a  man  so  old  that  all  speculation  and 
human  light  have  gone  out  of  his  eyes. 
He  stands  before  a  low  seat  or  ottoman. 
Perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  he  stands 
behind  it ;  in  itself  it  has  neither  front 
nor  back  ;  and  he  waves  continually 
backward  and  forward  a  fly-brush,  as  a 
servant  does  standing  behind  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  seat.  Now,  this  ottoman  is  in¬ 
deed  an  altar.  It  is  covered  with  flow¬ 
ers,  the  offerings  of  the  religious.  In 
front  of  it,  moreover,  lies  a  sheet,  or 
cloth,  covered  likewise  with  offerings. 
Minute  by  minute  some  one  comes 
bearing  a  little  basket  of  flowers  or  rose 
leaves.  Then  the  aged  priest  leaves  off 
his  swishing,  and  takes  the  basket  and 
scatters  the  flowers  over  the  altar. 
And  from  underneath  the  altar  he 
takes  out  a  small  object — I  think  it  is 
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a  little  cake  of  sugar — which  the  votary 
carries  away. 

Meanwhile,  upon  one  side  a  group  of 
two  or  three  are  strumming  upon  a 
guitar  and  beating  with  one  hand  upon 
a  drum  :  all  the  while  monotonously 
chanting  verses  from  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Sikhs,  the  Garanth.  Fresh 
votaries  come  in,  who  throw  their 
offerings  down  upon  the  cloth  stretched 
over 'the  floor  of  the  temple;  these 
offerings  are  of  grain  or  of  cowries — 
cowries  have  still  a  currency  among  the 
natives ;  the  votaries  linger  a  little 
while  after  they  have  given  their  gift, 
and  kneel  and  pray,  or  else  they  join 
in  the  monotonous  nasal  chant.  Doves 
fly  down  from  the  upper  gallery,  peck 
among  the  grain,  and  ascend  again, 
lowly  cooing.  Some  sparrows  from 
outside  chirp  and  twitter. 

The  thing  most  needed  to  make  the 
scene  a  classical  one  is  a  statue  in  place 
of  that  ottoman  or  seat.  Say  of  Cythe- 
rasa  ;  and  let  these  be  her  doves  !  By 
the  aid  of  strong  imagination  that 
statue  may  rise  before  you  ;  the  chant¬ 
ing,  no  less  simple,  grows  more  melo¬ 
dious.  You  think  away  that  vaulted 
upper  story  of  the  temple,  and  the 
water  outside  is  the  water  of  the  sea — 
of  the  Greek  sea  washing  the  marble 
steps  upon  a  promontory  of  Cythera. 
Thus,  with  the  marble  at  your  feet,  the 
flowers  scattered  about,  the  reflex  of 
the  water,  the  quiet,  the  half  gloom — I 
vow,  for  my  part,  I  had  almost  made 
that  leap  of  twenty  centuries  :  more 
nearly  than  ever  before,  or  than  I  ever 
hope  to  do  again.  Even,  as  I  have 
said,  to  have  cheated  fact  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  or  a  half  moment,  that  was  worth 
all  the  pains  of  coming  to  India. 

Enough,  now,  for  the  Ancient  World. 

VII. 

India  has  no  longer  a  national  re¬ 
ligion.  But  she  still  guards  that  which 
has  always  distinguished  her — her  re¬ 
ligiosity.  We  in  the  West  understand 
nothing  of  that  universal  religiousness 
of  feeling.  Eeligion  is  for  us — except 
in  matters  of  mere  formality — a  growth 
entirely  of  individual  feeling  and  per¬ 
sonal  taste  :  like  a  taste  for  music  or  a 
taste  for  poetry.  We  specialize.  We 
have  our  selected  poets,  laureate  or  not 
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laureate,  and  having  recognized  their 
existence,  we,  the  mass,  go  on  our  way 
about  our  own  more  natural  avocations, 
war  or  sport  or  the  making  of  money. 
People  more  primitive  have  not  their 
poets  ;  but  they  have  their  national 
poetry — we  have  seen  of  what  character 
the  Indians’  was  in  their  prime.  The 
same  sort  of  comparison  holds  for  re¬ 
ligions. 

The  ground-substance  of  all  religions 
is  the  worship  of  power.  I  suppose 
that  the  Hindus  might  have  begun  be¬ 
fore  now  to  worship  the  British  Raj,  if 
they  had  not  seen  that  we  did  not  wor¬ 
ship  it  ourselves — had  not,  in  fact,  dis¬ 
covered  that  we  were  as  a  nation  pro¬ 
foundly  irreligious.  The  result  of  this 
discovery  has  been  to  sap  the  religious¬ 
ness  of  the  people,  of  Brahmins  and 
Mohammedans  alike.  Everywhere  the 
ancient  shrines  are  falling  into  decay. 
The  sAhib  is  allowed  to  walk  into 
mosques  with  his  boots  on,  or  to  stand 
by,  handling  his  Murray,  while  pray¬ 
ers  are  chanting  beside  the  grave  of 
some  famous  saint.  It  is  not,  first  of 
all,  the  fear  of  our  rule  which  has 
wrought  this  change  :  it  is  love  of  our 
bakshish.  In  Egypt  the  same  thing  is 
going  on  :  Arabis  and  Mahdis  arise  to 
protest  against  it.  The  most  degrad¬ 
ing  element  in  the  worship  within  the 
temple  at  Amritsar  was  that  I,  a  palpa¬ 
ble  unbeliever,  was  presented  with  one 
of  the  little  sugar  cakes,  as  also  with  a 
marigold  flower,  and  was  expected  to 
give  a  rupee  as  my  offering  in  return. 

Of  such  things  the  Anglo-Indian  (the 
average  one)  knows  nothing,  and  cares 
not  more  :  and  the  passing  of  no  “  high¬ 
er  standard”  in  Hindustani  or  Persian 
would  enable  him  to  know  or  care  for 
these  things.  We  stand  here^as  pro¬ 
fessed  Galleos  holding  an  equal  balance 
between  the  creeds.  With  earlier  con¬ 
querors  it  was  not  so.  The  Hindu  suf¬ 
fered  persecution  at  the  hands  of  his 
Mohammedan  conquerors,  which  he  has 
never  had  from  os.  But  then,  these 
conquerors  gave  him  splendid  evidence 
of  their  godlike  power,  evidence  of  a 
kind  ho  could  appreciate.  Immense 
citadels  arose  to  house  the  conquerors, 
immense  'mosques  in  honor  of  their 
Allah.  Wherefore,  after  awhile,  and 
when  the  latter  Mohammedan  Sultans 
had  left  off  persecuting,  the  new  creed 
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drew  over  many  converts,  and  the  Hin¬ 
dus  became  divided  into  two  camps — 
the  Mussulman  and  that  of  the  ancient 
fiiitli. 

But,  though  religion  is  being  sapped 
in  India,  it  is  still  one  of  the  chief  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  people.  It  fills — 
among  other  unlooked-for  effects — the 
trains  with  native  travelleis,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  whom  are  bound 
upon  some  pilgrimage.  This,  be  it 
said  in  passing,  is  one  of  the  surprises 
in  India— to  find  the  trains  packed  full 
of  natives.  In  most  European  coun¬ 
tries  how  little  the  genuine  peasant 
travels  !  But  here  in  every  train  the 
natives  are  in  crowds.  They  squat  for 
hours  outside  the  bars  of  the  station, 
in  the  paved  court  walled  out  for  them, 
while  the  sweetstuff  sellers  walk  among 
them,  calling  their  wares  with  shrill 
cries;  and  when  the  train  comes  they 
throng  the  platforms,  these  dusky,  flut¬ 
tering  figures  in  white,  looking,  by 
night,  very  strangely,  as  they  pass  in 
and  out  of  the  circle  of  light  whicli  the 
vendor’s  candle  sheds,  and  with  the 
stars  shining  on  them  from  above. 

All  over  the  country  by  the  banks  of 
rivers  are  the  sacred  places  for  bathing 
with  flights  of  steps  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  which  are  called  ghats,  whereof 
the  name  of  one,  the  Suttee,  or  Burn¬ 
ing  Ghat,  at  Cawnpore,  will  forever  re¬ 
sound  with  tragical  significance  upon 
the  English  ear.  Above  these  ghAts 


are  little  temples  or  shrines.  Those 
who  make  the  pilgrimage  to  these  places 
and  offer  due  offerings  are,  by  the 
priest  of  the  shrine,  marked  with  a 
seal— a  dab  of  paint  upon  their  fore¬ 
heads — and  this  signet  becomes  for 
them  a  mark  of  distinction.  Besides 
the  sacred  rivers,  there  are  innumer¬ 
able  sacred  tanks,  some  mere  basins, 
others  as  large  as  lakelets.  These 
have,  like  the  ghdfs,  their  flights  of 
steps — all  or  only  part  way  round — 
and  little  temples  standing  here  and 
there  at  the  top.  And  nature  gains 
where  religion  has  shrunken.  There 
are  tanks  still  sacred  enough  to  make 
the  ground  about  all  holy,  and  thereby 
to  warn  away  the  sportsman,  where, 
notwithstanding,  the  temples  are  fad¬ 
ing  into  decay,  and  grass  and  shrubs 
are  beginning  to  displace  the  steps  that 
enclose  them.  At  one  end,  maybe, 
there  are  still  places  for  worshippers, 
but  the  other  end  of  this  little  lake 
fades  away  into  marshes,  and  is  haunt¬ 
ed  by  a  vast  company  of  wild  birds, 
wild  duck  of  many  kinds,  black  wild 
geese,  pelicans.  White  herons  sit  in 
the  trees,  and  little  gray  kingfishers 
liover  continually  above  the  water  as 
humming-birds  hover  above  a  flower, 
darting  down  from  time  to  time.  The 
other  kingfishers  are  there  likewise, 
passing  in  blue  flashes  before  your  eyes. 
It  is  a  very  feast  of  natural  sights. — 
Aew  Review. 


THE  TOUCH  OF  SPRING. 
BY  D.  STORK  A  R  MELD  RUM. 


That  morning  everything  at  Tarpow 
held  a  familiar  course.  Magnus,  the 
foreman,  passing  through  the  kitchen, 
where  Julia  Hay,  Tarpow’s  daughter, 
was  bent  over  the  porridge-pot,  said — 
“  The  maister’s  going  to  market  the 
nicht?”  and  she  answered  him  with  a 
smile  as  fresh  as  the  break  of  day. 

Passing  through  the  kitchen  and  up 
the  stairs  to  Tarpow’s  bedroom,  Mag¬ 
nus  found  Tarpow  himself  wide  awake 
and  grumpy.  He  reported  the  weather 
and  took  his  orders  ;  and  when  he  re¬ 
entered  the  kitchen,  the  salt  was  being 
added  to  the  porridge  and  the  maid 


had  gone  to  the  byre.  Although  you 
could  not  have  guessed  it  from  his  wife, 
the  foreman  had  an  eye  for  comeli¬ 
ness, — the  plainest  wife  tnat  ever  was 
could  not  count  against  a  man’s  taste, — 
and  Magnus’s  eyes  clung  to  his  young 
mistres^s  face,  and  the  dainty  hand 
through  which  the  salt  was  sifted  to 
the  pot.  Never  before  had  he  seen 
cause  for  marvel  at  her  beauty  :  a  new 
spring  and  bountifulness  seemed  to 
have  come  upon  her.  Still  stirring  the 
porridge,  and  swinging  round  upon 
her  heel,  slie  detained  him  a  minute  to 
advise  about  Creamy,  a  dowie  calf. 
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who,  she  thought,  would  be  better  with 
a  bed  by  the  fire  here,  and  her  care, 
and  milk  from  her  own  hands.  Mag¬ 
nus  heard  enough  to  send  him  to  the 
calves’  house  with  a  vague  sense — he 
was  too  dull-witted  to  have  expressed  it 
— that  the  good  things  of  earth  were  to 
be  wasted  on  a  silly  calf.  Tarpow  got 
into  his  red-brown,  weather-spotted 
garments,  and  was  down  in  the  kitchen 
as  his  daughter  poured  the  porridge 
and  the  maid  came  in  with  the  milk- 
pails  and  at  an  hour  when  most  of  us 
think 'of  awakening,  all  the  hands  at 
Tarpow  had  done  half  a  day’s  good 
work. 

An  hour  before  mid-day  Tarpow  re¬ 
turned  to  dinner.  The  meal  was  laid 
in  the  dingy  parlor,  on  the  side  of-  the 
lobby  opposite  the  kitchen.  The  farmer 
faced  the  weather  at  the  head  of  the 
table ;  Julia,  at  the  foot,  nearer  the 
door,  waited  upon  him.  She  had  wait¬ 
ed  upon  him  all  her  days. 

In  the  middle  of  his  broth  he  mum¬ 
bled  into  his  spoon — 

“  Broomielaws  is  coming  the  nicht.” 

Broomielaws  came  every  other  mar¬ 
ket  night.  It  was  not  Julia’s  wish  to 
acknowledge,  if  she  detected  it,  any¬ 
thing  unusual  in  this  visit ;  and  she 
replied — 

“  Yes,  father.” 

Tarpow  land  was  thin, — it  girned  a’ 
simmer  and  grat  a’  winter,  as  Leddy 
Pitlyal  said  of  Gutterstone,— and  Tar- 
pow’s  farmer  had  grown  old  and  sour 
in  his  fight  with  it.  Yet  all  around 
his  own,  the  fields  grew  fat  and  heavy 
crops.  “  Nature,”  said  Tarpow, — he 
alluded  to  her  in  an  unmentionable 

term, — “  Nature,  the  thrawn  - , 

stood  on  Tarpow  and  cuist  her  favors 
round  it.”  Broomielaws  especially  had 
been  blessed  in  the  dispensation.  Al¬ 
ready,  in  this  forward  spring,  its  fields 
had  flushed  a  gentle  green.  You  could 
crop  them  to  the  very  edges.  In  sow¬ 
ing  and  reaping  and  stacking  and 
threshing,  Broomielaws  was  like  a 
great  workshop  that  never  ran  on  short 
time.  But  Tarpow — back-lying  Tar¬ 
pow,  with  its  mean  land — worked  up 
outside  jobs,  as  it  were,  harboring 
other  men’s  sheep,  as  well  as  its  own 
cattle  eating  their  heads  off.  Once 
there  had  been  enough  original  virtue 
left  in  Tarpow’s  farmer  to  be  a  plum¬ 


met  for  the  shallow  thing  that  owned 
Broomielaws.  Looking  from  his  stead¬ 
ing  upon  his  neighbor’s  fields,  Hay  felt 
that  in  a  rightly  constituted  world 
poor-spirited  Broomielaws  should  have 
stood  in  his  shoes.  That  was  years 
ago.  Looking  out  upon  his  neighbor’s 
fields  now, — himself  more  firmly  set  in 
his  own  shoes, — his  only  thought  was 
to  share  their  bounty  in  some  measure 
by  making  Julia  their  mistress.  World¬ 
ly  and  selfish  and  little  sensitive  as  he 
was,  however,  it  stuck  in  his  throat  to 
speak  more  definitely  on  that  matter. 
At  the  s.ame  time  it  irritated  him,  and 
had  been  irritating  him  for  months, 
that  this  well-grown  and  capable  daugh¬ 
ter  of  his  should  not  meet  him  half- 
ways  and  make  explanations  easier. 
Her  mother  had  com  ted  and  wedded 
him  ere  she  was  Julia’s  age  :  why  was 
the  daughter  so  backward  ?  Perliaps 
Julia,  with  her  “  Yes,  father,”  and  no 
more,  was  wiser  than  he  wot  of. 

She  carried  out  his  plate  and  her 
own,  the  one  within  the  other,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  a  dish  of  boiled  beef  and 
some  potatoes  with  coarse  salt  still 
sticking  to  their  jackets. 

‘‘  Auld  tatties?”  he  said. 

”  Yes.  The  east  field.” 

“  Ay.  Just  so.  Braw  land  to  the 
east’ards — at  Broomielaws.  Broomie- 
laws  is  coming  the  nicht,” 

“  Can  ye  not  put  him  down  at  the 
toll-house  ?”  said  Julia,  with  a  heat 
that  was  new  to  her,  and  caused  her 
father’s  yellow  eyes  to  sparkle  up 
nastily  under  his  brows. 

“  Can  I  eat  my  meat?”  he  replied, 
sharpening  his  speech  on  hers. 

‘‘  Then  why  don’t  ye  do  it?  What 
needs  he  come  bothering  us?” 

“  I've  told  ye  how  to  keep  him  from 
Tarpow  at  nights,”  he  said.  “  Draw 
ben  your  chair  at  Broomielaws  and 
he’ll  leave  me  at  the  toll-house  quick 
enough.  Pegs  !  He’ll  be  for  driving 
me  from  St.  Brise  market  past  every 
public.  ‘  Broomielaws  is  takin’  his 
wife’s  faither  hame  sober.’  He!  he! 
That’s  what  they’ll  be  saying ;  and 
Tarpow  ’ll  ha’e  to  drink  his  whiskey 
cauld — without  his  Jooley.” 

”  I  thought  ye  had  known  my  mind 
on  that  score,”  Julia  said,  breaking  in 
on  his  laugh. 

‘‘  I  thought  ye  had  known  mine,” 
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he  threw  it  back.  “  Upsettin’  bag¬ 
gage.  Is  it  that  laddie  Leslie  that  has 
put  notions  in  your  head  about  being 
aboon  marrying  Broomielaws  ?  Where’s 
the  speerits?  You’re  very  narrow  wi’ 
the  speerits  getting.” 

”  You  don’t  need  spirits  when  you’re 
going  to  market  Besides,  there’s  none 
in  the  house.” 

”  Send  Liz  to  Mrs.  Pratt’s  for  some 
this  very  day.  Would  you  shame  your- 
sel’  and  me  afore  Broomelaws  wi’  a  toom 
bottle  !  Your  head’s  full  o’  they  minc¬ 
ing  ways— ever  syne  that  ’tillery  ball. 
You’re  owre  nice  lor  Broomielaws,  and 
owre  guid  for  your  ain  faither,  it  would 
8G6ni» ^  * 

”  Will  1  tell  Aleck  to  yoke  the 
beast?”  said  Julia,  quietly,  who  gen¬ 
erally  saved  herself  in  the  blast  of  her 
father’s  wrath  by  bending  in  it  slightly. 

‘‘  You’ll  just  yoke  your  tongue, 
Jooley,  till  I’m  done  wi’  ye.  Woman, 
ye  dinna  ken  your  guid  fortune.  Here’s 
a  big,  healthy  man,  wi’  that  graund 
land  at  Broomielaws, — graund  land, 
five  hunder  acre  o’t,— a  thousand  pound 
in  the  bank,  if  he  has  a  penny,  and  as 
fine  a  judge  o’  kye  as  is  on  this  side  o’ 
the  Forth  :  and  ye  turn  up  your  nose 
at  him  !  Fie,  ye  !  Gie  me  my  muffler, 
and  tell  Aleck  to  yoke  the  mare.  And, 
mind  ye,  show  me  none  o’  your  perky 
ways  wi’  Broomielaws  !” 

A  shade  of  decision  in  her  father’s 
voice,  the  reflection  of  a  more  fixed  in¬ 
tention  within  him,  alarmed  Julia,  and 
she  stole  to  the  kitchen-door  to  watch 
him  drive  off  in  his  gig.  She  pictured 
him  picking  up  Broomielaws  at  the  end 
of  his  own  road,  where  he  had  been 
hanging  over  the  stile  waiting, — mid- 
dle  aged,  pronounced,  clad  in  a  blue 
coat  of  a  cut  of  forty  years  ago,  from 
which  emerged  on  the  upper  side  a  neck 
encased  in  a  stock  that  cut  his  bare  red 
cheeks,  and  below,  long  legs  in  tight 
breeches.  She  pictured  him  without  a 
touch  of  caricature  :  saw  him  mount 
the  gig,  sitting  high  above  her  father, 
and  the  two  swaying  and  bumping  over 
the  ups  and  downs  to  St.  Brise  market. 
She  was  not  nervously  observant,  but 
she  could  see  all  that ;  and  it  showed 
her  to  be  out  of  her  usual  habit  that 
she  cast  a  thought  after  the  pair  ere 
she  turned  to  her  afternoon’s  work. 

She  turned  to  it  with  a  sense  of  un- 
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quiet.  The  spring  sunlight  flooding 
the  windows,  the  teudgr  green  of  the 
trees  beyond,  the  lazy  cattle  under 
them,  the  breeze  skipping  in  through 
the  porch,  and  the  fragrances  and 
flavors  it  brought  with  it, — all  these 
things  unnerved  her.  New  and  inde¬ 
scribable  humors  welled  up  within  her. 
An  ineffable  sadness,  derived  from  all 
things  about  her,  it  seemed,  filled  her 
with  pleasure  and  alarm.  She  went 
out  to  look  at  some  linen  drying  on  a 
hedge.  What  a  day  it  was !  How 
freshly  the  air  smelled  ;  bow  blue — 
like  turquoise — lay  the  sea  beyond  the 
dip  o’  the  fields  !  On  the  blue  there 
hung  a  white  speck  :  she  knew  it— the 
sail  of  Leslie’s  yacht  running  straight 
for  Torrie  Town.  It  was  not  of  Leslie 
she  was  thinking  ;  yet  the  sail  struck  a 
note  within  her,  and  note  succeeded 
note  in  a  strange,  plaintive,  dissatisfied 
melody.  It  expressed  foreign  feelings 
that  had  been  gathering  for  weeks — 
ever  since  that  Artillery  ball  of  which 
her  father  had  spoken.  She  could  not 
have  pointed  to  anything  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  then,  or  since,  to  account  for  the 
change  in  her.  Her  meeting  with  Les¬ 
lie  could  not.  Only,  the  angle  of  her 
vision  had  become  more  obtuse  :  she 
saw  ever  so  little  wider ;  and  that  little 
taught  her  of  immense  possibilities. 
She  was  aware  of  no  definite  wish  to  see 
more,  to  know  or  to  feel  more.  Tar- 
pow  and  Broomielaws  and  Torrie  Town 
nad  been  her  world,  bounded  by  an  in¬ 
finity,  for  measuring  which,  somehow, 
St.  Brise  gave  her  a  line.  Now  that 
her  world  had  stretched  to  take  in  St. 
Brise,  the  infinite  beyond  was  driven 
farther  off  and  become  immensely 
greater.  And  this  young  Leslie,  as 
young  as  herself,  with  whom  she  had 
danced,  who  sailed  across  the  Firth  to 
Torrie  Town  to  meet  her  (he  told  her 
so  :  she  thought  of  it  as  of  a  fact  only) 
— he,  too,  widened  her  world  for  her, 
and,  in  a  dim,  inexplicable  way,  the 
bounds  of  the  mystery  beyond  her  hori¬ 
zon. 

She,  herself,  would  go  down  to  Tor¬ 
rie  Town  this  afternoon  on  her  father’s 
errand.  To  that  decision  the  thought 
of  Leslie’s  landing  there  was  one  deter¬ 
mining  consideration  only.  She  wished 
the  walk,  more  of  the  air,  the  fresh 
breeze  from  the  sea,  more  movement- - 
34 
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anything  to  soothe  this  disquiet  within 
her.  , 

The  main  road  past  Tarpow  leads 
straight  to  Torrie  harbor.  Torrie  Town 
lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  basin,  and 
creeps  across  and  up  the  hill  behind  it. 
The  harbor  is  scooped  out  of  the  sheer 
brown  rock,  which  throws  back  the 
gray  and  gold  and  blue  of  the  Baltic 
craft,  and  the  black  water  in  it  reflects 
all  that  color  steadily.  Mrs.  Pratt’s 
inn  stands  on  the  pier-head,  beyond 
the  saw-mill  ;  so  Julia  came  down  by 
the  harbor  instead  of  skirting  the  hill 
above  and  descending  by  the  High 
Gait.  As  she  stepped  on  to  the  pier, 
the  reflection  of  her  in  her  light  print 
in  the  basin  startled  the  quiet  of  the 
place.  The  few  eyes  in  it  were  turned 
upon  her,  and  in  a  minute  Leslie  was 
at  her  side. 

“  Oh.  Teddy,*’  she  said,  giving  him 
her  hand.  She  spoke  as  if  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  about  him  and  his  yacht ;  and 
she  had  forgotten. 

“  Here  on  a  Saturday,  Julia  !  What’s 
wrong  at  Tarpow  ?” 

She  touched  her  basket, — 

“  Famine.” 

Leslie  was  in  a  chronic  excitement  at 
the  thought  of  Julia — a  glorious  girl 
like  this,  whom  to  see,  he  had  to  sail 
his  yacht  across  the  Forth.  He  was 
very  much  in  love  with  the  yacht,  and 
he  was  very  much  in  love  with  himself. 
Julia — the  mere  fact  of  Julia — minis¬ 
tered  to  both  feelings.  Besides,  he  was 
very  young. 

'*  Was  it  famine  in  the  land,  or 
drought?”  he  asked. 

There  was  a  glowing  anger  in  her. 
She  was  as  little  sensible  as  any  coun¬ 
try  girl  ought  to  be  of  the  talk  of  the 
neighbors  ;  but  here —  They  had  evi¬ 
dently  gossiped  to  Leslie  of  her  father’s 
frailty,  as  they  might  of  the  barrenness 
of  Tarpow’s  land.  Her  father  fought 
the  barrenness — with  failing  spirit,  it 
is  true  ;  but  he  fought  it.  He  made 
no  effort  against  the  other.  The  bur¬ 
den  of  that  lay  on  Julia’s  shoulders. 
Vet  she  had  fought  it,  as  she  would 
have  fought  nettles  in  the  field  corners, 
or  dandelions  in  the  bleaching  green,— 
steadily  and  impersonally.  For  the 
first  time,  now  that  Leslie  took  to  hint¬ 
ing  at  the  work,  she  was  ashamed  of 
the  need  of  it. 


April, 

“  I  was  coming  up  this  afternoon,” 
Leslie  went  on,  without  awaiting  an 
answer,  and  her  anger  fled.  There  was 
something  in  his  boyish  ways,  his  voice, 
and  his  looks,  that  responded  to  the 
new  emotion  of  the  morning. 

“  Why  !  My  father’s  at  market.” 
There  was  not  a  touch  of  coquetry  in 
her  manner  of  saying  this,  for  she 
laughed,  as  much  as  to  confess,  ”  As 
if  it  were  he  you  were  coming  to 
see.”  • 

And  he  said,  “  I  know  he’s  away 
and  they  laughed  together. 

By  this  time  they  had  walked  round 
the  basin,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
pier,  regarding  the  yacht  which  lay  at 
the  end  of  it. 

“  Isn’t  she  a  beauty?”  Leslie  said. 
“  She’s  a  trim  little  thing.  A  little 
heavily  sparred,  maybe  —eh  ? — but  I 
like  her  lines.” 

Julia  put  her  head  on  one  side,  and 
with  a  connoisseur’s  toss  of  it,  “  ll’m, 
yes,”  she  said  ;  and  she  mocked  his 
voice  and  words  and  critical  air  to  a 
nicety. 

For  the  first  time  he  thought  of  more 
than  himself  and  her  comeliness,  and 
was  amazed  at  her  cleverness.  Poor 
young  cub  !  She  was  only  new  to  him. 
She  wasn’t  clever.  His  own  sisters,  at 
the  moment  golfing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Forth,  had  nimbler  wits  than 
she,  by  far. 

“Bravo!”  he  cried.  “Now  she 
deserves  her  name  !” 

“  What  d’ye  call  her?” 

“  The  Julia:^ 

“  Julia?” 

“  Yes,  Julia.  Bob  Pratt’s  painting 
it  on  her  now.” 

“  Then  Bob  Pratt  ’ll  just  paint  it 
out  again,”  she  said,  leading  the  wav 
down  the  pier  with  a  decision  which 
Bob’s  grin,  as  he  looked  up  at  her  from 
his  paint-pot,  approved.  The  grin  pro¬ 
jected  the  popular  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Leslie,  following  her  in  chagrin, 
could  only  say — 

“  You  must  christen  her,  then.” 

She  had  no  nimbleness  of  wits  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  name  on  the  instant,  but  she 
had  nimbleness  of  manner.  There  was 
an  old  gin  bottle  lying  on  the  pier-head, 
and  she  stooped  to  it.  Leslie  picked  it 
up  for  her,  and,  as  they  rose  together. 
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she  saw  something  in  his  face  that 
changed  her  intention. 

“  Oh  !  very  well,”  she  cried,  and 
smashed  the  bottle  on  the  yacht’s 
bows  :  “  I  christen  her  the  Julia." 

It  was  the  war  of  sense  and  sensi¬ 
bility.  Her  good  sense  was  derived 
from  the  conditions  of  her  life.  To¬ 
day,  now  that  she  was  bursting  into 
womanhood,  the  conditions  of  her  life 
bred  sensibility. 

But  she  would  not  stay  longer.  In 
no  case  should  she  have  allowed  him  to 
accompany  her  :  she  did  not  care  that 
he  should  see  what  was  her  errand 
to  Jilrs.  Pratt’s.  To-day, — to-day  all 
things  were  altered,  their  relation¬ 
ship  among  the  rest.  That  which  she 
saw  in  Leslie’s  face  may  have  been  the 
image  of  her  own  feeling.  For  her,  at 
any  rate,  it  changed  everything  between 
them  ;  and,  had  she  known  it,  the  re¬ 
serve  and  withdrawal  it  led  her  to  were 
the  most  potent  steps  she  could  have 
taken  to  affect  him. 

She  made  her  purchase,  and  soon 
was  out  upon  the  Tarpow  road  again. 
The  heat  was  more  suffused,  the  sun¬ 
shine  a  shade  more  golden.  The  wind 
from  the  sea  crept  up  behind  her,  near 
the  ground.  The  road  was  empty. 
Yonder,  on  either  side  of  it,  Tarpow 
and  Broomielaws  lay  slumbering  under 
their  red-tiled  nightcaps.  There  was 
a  lull  in  her  dissatisfaction — an  inter¬ 
lude  of  reaction,  in  which  Tarpow  and 
even  Broomielaws  wore  a  homely  air. 
This  grew  upon  her  as  she  entered  the 
house.  Everything  was  as  when  she 
left.  The  doors  stood  open,  the  cattle 
browsed  under  the  trees,  the  wind 
rustled  delicately  about  the  porch,  and 
bore  in  upon  her  the  fragrances  of  the 
earth.  And  to  these  things,  which  in 
the  morning  had  hemmed  her  in  with 
the  tight  grip  of  their  familiarity,  she 
turned  now  with  a  sense  of  restful  ness. 

Her  awakened  womanliness,  from 
which  she  was  seeking  escape,  had 
touched  into  life  in  Leslie  a  new  sensa¬ 
tion.  Bob  Pratt  dug  about  its  roots 
and  watered  it  with  his  gossip  of  the 
life  old  Tarpow  led  his  daughter,  and 
the  marriage  he  sought  for  her.  The 
new  chivalry,  love,  call  it  what  you  will, 
sprouted  like  a  mushroom,  and  Leslie 
was  halfway  to  Tarpow  before  he  could 
word  his  purpose. 


From  the  end  of  the  Tarpow  road  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Julia  in  the  yard. 
The  wind  wound  her  print  daintily 
about  her  lissom  figure.  She  wore  no 
hat  above  the  straight  hair  wisped  into 
a  broad,  flat  coil.  The  sunlight  swirl¬ 
ing  within  the  dish — red  without,  yel¬ 
low  within — which  her  arched  arm  held 
to  her  side,  lit  up  Julia  herself  in  the 
middle  of  the  rough-and-tumble  crowd 
of  poultry  she  wis  feeding.  Julia 
among  her  poultry  discovered  a  country 
girl  with  her  rusticity  rounded  with  a 
considerable  elegance  and  knowledge, 
derived  from  her  father  in  early  days. 
It  was  her  father’s  humor,  not  hers, 
that  had  named  a  flighty  old  hen  “  At- 
alanta,”  and  a  comb^ative  cock  with  a 
very  dissonant  crow  “  Anacreon.”  But 
the  fight  with  his  laud  had  so  demoral¬ 
ized  him  now,  that  she  had  as  little 
discernment  of  his  better  nature  as  of 
his  ill  condition. 

Julia  cleaned  her  fingers,  all  sticky 
with  the  hens’  meat,  on  the  side  of  the 
basin,  and  washed  them  in  the  overflow 
of  the  horse-trough.  Next  she  visited 
the  calves’  house,  and  went  to  the 
straw-loft  to  gather  the  eggs  which  the 
clucking  hens  announced.  She  clam¬ 
bered  up  the  straw  massed  in  the  back 
of  the  barn,  and  stood  among  the  raft¬ 
ers.  From  there  she  looked  down  to 
some  loose  straw  heaped  on  the  floor  in 
a  soft  bed.  The  memory  of  earlier 
days  swam  to  her  head. 

“  Man’s  life’s  a  vapor,  full  of  woes  ; 

He  oats  a  caper,  and  off  he  goes,  ” 

she  chanted,  and  clapped  her  hands, 
and  jumped  down  to  the  soft  bed, 
startling  the  sitting  hens,  which  cluck¬ 
ed  and  beat  their  wings  among  the 
rafters.  She  climbed  and  flopped, 
and  climbed  and  flopped  again,  until 
at  length  she  sank,  hot  and  breathless 
and  laughing,  at  the  foot  of  the  heap. 

And  there  Leslie  found  her. 

Her  thoughts  when  he  darkened  the 
doorway  were  not  of  the  wonder  of  his 
being  there.  She  forgot  that  in  her 
concern  to  account  for  her  flustered 
condition.  Then  she  did  what  the  old 
Julia  might  have  been  expected  to  do 
at  once.  She  told  him  how  delightful 
it  was  to  flop  from  the  height  of  the 
straw,  and  showed  him  how  it  was 
done,  and  bade  him  follow  her.  And 
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80,  for  a  few  minutes  again,  the  barn 
was  full  of  the  sound  of  scared  poultr}/, 
and  of  the  rhymes  jerked  from  these 
two  breathless  children,  and  of  their 
smothered  ejaculations. 

Then  the  whole  thing  was  spoiled. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  how  the  old  Julia 
would  have  thought  of  it ;  she  could 
never  again  be  the  old  Julia.  For  over 
him,  like  the  cloud-shadows  scudding 
over  the  fields  outside,  swept  the 
thought  that  this  was  not  what  he  had 
come  therefor  ;  and  the  thought  swept 
on  and  shadowed  her.  His  words  out¬ 
ran  his  purpose.  When  he  talked  of 
love  she  did  not  recognize  it,  so  little 
had  she  thought  of  it  or  dreamed  of  it. 
All  she  knew  was,  that  it  was  exactly 
what  she  had  been  waiting  for — so  sat¬ 
isfying  to  her  there  in  his  arms,  with 
his  kisses  on  her  hot  face.  Why  should 
she  remain  at  Tarpow  ?  Why,  indeed  ? 
Tarpow  was  a  prison  ;  its  ways,  its  very 
scenes,  gripped  at  her  heart  now.  And 
Broomielaws  :  her  father  would  marry 
her  to  him — to  it  rather.  Oh,  Teddy 
knew  it  all.  All  Torrie  Town  knew  it, 
and  perhaps  St.  Brise  as  well, — knew 
it  from  Tarpow’s  own  lips,  it  seemed. 
At  that  thought  she  became  conscious 
of  herself,  of  her  physical  self,  inch  by 
inch,  the  body  which  she  robed  and 
could  touch,  as  well  as  of  this  intangi¬ 
ble  thing  within  her  that  was  quick  to¬ 
day  for  the  first  time.  This— all  this 
— was  to  be  sold  by  her  father.  He 
talked  of  the  sale.  Was  he  worth  her 
care  more?  Was  he  worth  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  life,  of  love  ?  For  she  saw  them 
both  now,  or  thought  she  saw  them, — 
love  and  sacrifice. 

It  was  Teddy’s  plai»-  ^Fhe  yacht  lay 
at  Torrie  pier.  They  dared  not  sail 
from  there  ;  but  he  could  moor  the 
yacht  in  the  bay  to  the  eastward,  at 
the  caves,  and  row  Julia  out  to  her 
from  the  jetty  ;  and  she  should  go  with 
him,  for  always.  He  had  no  one  in 
the  world  save  her.  There  were  his  sis¬ 
ters,  to  be  sure  ;  but  they  would  wel¬ 
come  her  in  the  old  house,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Firth,  where  she  might  look 
over  to  the  smoke  of  Torrie  Town,  but 
never  again  beat  her  wings  against  the 
bars,  as  at  Tarpow.  Julia  might  have 
known— at  any  other  time  would  have 
known — how  idle  it  all  was.  But  to¬ 
day  her  whole  being  swam  to  the  vision. 
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She  would  await  her  father’s  return. 
With  him  would  come  Broomielaws — 
red,  vast,  middle-aged,  brutal.  She 
had  never  thought  of  him  so  before, 
and  she  shut  her  eyes,  and  her  mind’s 
eye,  on  the  horrid  sight,  and  opened 
them  upon  the  future  Teddy  painted. 
She  would  await  their  return,  and 
Broomielaws’  departure.  By  eleven 
o’clock  the  house  would  be  quiet : 
then  she  would  steal  down  to  the  jetty 
at  the  caves.  She  would  be  there,  if 
she  were  coming  at  all,  half  an  hour 
after  midnight. 

It  was  the  old  story  :  love  is  an  in¬ 
stinct  as  well  as  a  passion  ;  and  it  was 
the  instinct  of  love  only  that  was  work¬ 
ing  in  these  two.  Leslie  became  wiser 
with  every  step  he  took  from  Tarpow. 
He  was  not  a  very  far-seeing  hobblede¬ 
hoy  ;  but  there  are  some  things  come 
up  very  close  to  the  eyes,  and  an  elope¬ 
ment  with  Julia  was  one  of  them. 

“  Here’s  a  devil  of  a  mess  !”  he  was 
saying  to  himself  at  the  main-road 
turn  ;  and  by  the  time  he  got  to  Tor¬ 
rie  pier  the  affair  had  become  one  of 
many  devils.  He  had  no  thoughts  of 
drawing  back,  however,  but  got  on 
board,  and  stood  up  for  the  bay  at  the 
caves  very  bravely,  and  lay  there,  tossed 
about  between  his  admiration  for  Julia 
and  wrath  for  himself. 

With  Julia  it  was  different.  Her 
mood,  such  as  it  was,  had  come  with  a 
draught  of  spring  which  every  atom  of 
her  body  absorbed  till  it  became  newly 
constituted.  The  appetite  of  the  wom¬ 
an,  newly  unchained  by  consciousness 
now,  would  have  upleaped  had  not 
pressing  duties  kept  it  under.  Julia 
had  many  things  to  attend  to.  Les¬ 
lie’s  leave-taking  had  been  hastened  by 
the  return  of  the  ploughmen,  which 
was  irregular  in  this  off-season  of  the 
year.  The  bothy-boys  were  hungry, 
and  she  had  to  make  porridge  to  ap¬ 
pease  them,  and  the  cows  had  to  be 
milked.  The  return  of  her  father  with 
Broomielaws  found  her  finishing  her 
work  calmly  enough  ;  but  when  she 
lifted  her  busy  hand  from  off  her  agita¬ 
tion,  it  fluttered  within  her. 

Tarpow  took  the  beatings  of  it  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  instructions.  The 
maid,  he  thought,  had  put  off  her 
perky  ways,  and  was  clothed  in  assent. 
He  was  seated  as  straight  as  an  old 
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man  could  be,  close  up  to  the  table, 
brewing  toddy  for  himself  and  for 
Broomielaws,  who  lolled  in  the  arm¬ 
chair  with  his  long  legs  bent  stiffly  in 
front  of  him — like  a  locust’s,  ora  spin¬ 
ning-jenny’s,  thought  Julia,  as  she  set 
a  bit  of  supper.  Tarpow  watched  her 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes.  She  had 
a  large  graciousness  always  that  was 
something  akin  to  grace  ;  but  to-night 
her  bountifulness  had  a  sparkle  in  it. 
Her  womanliness  was  in  the  bud.  Tar¬ 
pow  had  angled  for  Broomielaws  art- 
mllyand  persistently  with  the  artificial 
lure  of  Julia’s  domestic  virtues,  and 
had  found  him  a  lumpish  biter  at  best. 
That  night  Julia  was  a  natural  bait  at 
which  he  came  with  a  rush.  That  he 
was  a  very  ill-conditioned,  unseason¬ 
able  fish  mattered  little  to  Tarpow, 
chuckling  over  the  sport.  The  quarry 
was  not  a  son-in  law,  but  a  son-in-law’s 
land  ;  and  Julia  assenting  was  not  a 
daughter  angling  for  a  husband,  but  a 
daughter  in  conspiracy  with  himself 
for  five  hundred  acres. 

Tarpow’s  sly  grimaces  and  Broomie- 
law’s  ardor  defeated  their  ends  by  spur¬ 
ring  Julia  in  her  resolve.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  resolve  was  like  to  defeat  it¬ 
self,  for  its  verve  drew  on  Broomielaws 
until  the  man  was  breathless  in  his  pur¬ 
suit.  When  at  length  he  rose  to  go, 
and  her  father  went  to  the  door  with 
him, — both  unsteady  in  their  gait, — 
she  accompanied  them.  To  both  men 
the  act  seemed  unusually  gracious  : 
they  were  not  to  know  that  it  was  to 
see  how'  the  night  fared  that  she  went. 
Broomielaws’  way  lay  across  the  fields, 
—Tarpow’s  and  his  own, — and  her  fa¬ 
ther  walked  with  him  to  the  edge  of 
the  yard.  From  there  they  watched 
the  girl  in  the  doorway  who  was  look¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  night.  The  spring 
air  still  lingered  ;  but,  above,  the  wind 
was  high,  and  the  moon  drove  across 
the  sky  through  clouds.  She  felt 
Broomielaws’  eyes  upon  her.  She 
burned  a  kiss  upon  her  palm,  and 
flung  it  toward  the  caves.  She  could 
not  know  that  she  should  have  flung 
the  kiss  to  herself. 

AV^hen  her  father  re-entered  the  house, 
she  would  have  sent  him  to  bed  imme¬ 
diately,  but  he  set  himself  on  his  chair 
again. 


“  Sit  down,  Julia.  Sit  down,  girl,” 
he  said. 

The  formality,  and  what  he  would 
have  called  the  “  Anglified”  turn  of 
his  speech,  registered  the  degrees  of 
his  insobriety. 

“  Julia,”  he  said,  “  you’re  like  your 
mother  to-night.” 

A  pompous  exposition  of  the  affair 
of  Broomielaws  and  herself  was  exactly 
the  thing  for  a  drunken  man  to  fake 
up  and  enjoy.  Besides,  domestic  sen¬ 
timent  is  suited  to  one  stage  of  intoxi¬ 
cation.  When  he  said,  ‘‘  You’re  like 
your  mother,  Julia,”  this  whiskey  sen¬ 
timent  was  in  his  eyes  and  voice  ;  and 
Julia’s  condition  made  her  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  any  sentiment,  even  of  the 
limelights. 

”  Father,”  she  said,  crossing  to  him 
and  sitting  on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  “  do 
you  really  think  I’m  in  love  with 
Broomielaws  ?” 

“  You  are  well  off  having  Broomie¬ 
laws  in  love  with  you,”  he  caught  her 
up  with  a  laugh.  •'  VVhat  is  love?” 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  answer  that 
question  !  thought  Julia. 

“  I’ve  buffeted  the  warl’  thissix-and- 
sixty  years,”  ne  went  on,  “  and  I’ll  tell 
you  what  love  is.  What’s  everything  ? 
Just  a  yoke  w'e  yoke  oursel’s  wi’.  We 
saddle  oursel’s  wi’  duty.  We  put  the 
bit  o’  morality  ’tween  our  own  teeth. 
Love  ? — just  a  pair  o’  blinkers,  Jooley. 
Ah  !  wo  can  kcck  round  the  corner, 
flne.  We  gang  straight  in  front  o’s — 
aince  we've  set  our  een  in  the  proper 
airt — and  mak’-believe  we  see  nothing 
else.  You’ve  got  your  een  set  on 
Broomielaws— I  saw  it  the  nicht, — 
sensible  lass  the  nicht,  Jooley, — like 
your  mother.  Noo,  jist  put  on  the 
blinkers,  and  say,  ‘  Broomielaws  the 
inevitable  !  Mari’ge  made  in  heaven.’ 
My  inevitable  son-in-law — Broomie¬ 
laws  !” 

Her  mood  was  such  that  her  father’s 
speech  amused  as  much  as  it  pained. 
She  said,  half  to  herself,  “  I  have  got 
the  blinkers  on,”  and  turned  her  eyes 
straight  to  the  corner  of  the  house  that 
faced  the  bay  at  the  caves.  That  was 
in  the  direction  of  Broomielaws  also, 
and  the  cld  man  grinned. 

“  There’s  more  nor  a  man  there, 
Jooley.  There’s  fields,  fat  fields,  but 
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they  maun  be  husbanded.  I’ll  husband 
them.  And  you,  Jooley,  you’ll  hus¬ 
band  love — it  maun  be  husbanded  too. 
Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  water, 
but  if  yedinna  manure.  Broomielaws  ! 
Mrs.  Broomielaws  !  Young  Broomie- 
lawses  !— all  inside  the  blinkers.” 

He  hiccoughed,  and  wept,  and  stag¬ 
gered  to  his  feet ;  and  the  coming  of 
her  opportunity  drove  out  the  anger 
that  was  in  her. 

The  clocks  were  on  the  stroke  of 
midnight  ere  Julia  was  clear  of  the 
house.  She  had  said  that  she  would 
be  at  the  caves  by  half-past  twelve  at 
the  latest ;  that  gave  her  half  an  hour 
only  to  cover  the  ground,  and  she  took 
to  the  fields.  She  gave  herself  no  time 
to  consider  that  Leslie  would  wait  on 
her,  that  he  would  be  on  the  way  to 
meet  her.  Leslie  himself  was  less  in 
her  mind  than  the  fact  that  she  had  an 
arrangement  to  meet  him,  to  be  taken 
away  from  Tarpow.  Her  way  was 
Broomielaws’  short-cut  home,  across 
Tarpow’s  fields  and  his  own  ;  only,  a 
park’s  breadth  from  Broomielaws  she 
must  make  a  point  or  two  to  the  south, 
and  descend  upon  the  caves.  The 
moon  was  behind  a  cloud,  and  her  only 
guide  beyond  her  instinct  for  the  way 
was  the  light  of  the  May.  The  going 
was  rough  ;  but  she  labored  on,  until 
a  sharp  jerk  in  a  ditch-drain  at  the 
edge  of  her  own  land  brought  her  up 
against  a  paling  to  draw  a  clear  breath. 
As  she  leaned  on  it  for  a  moment,  the 
moon  shook  itself  free  of  the  clouds. 
Everything  was  still,  except  that  the 
hum  of  the  sea  was  louder  here  than 
westward  at  Tarpow.*  A  plough  lay  at 
the  corner  of  her  field,  almost  at  her 
feet,  and  on  the  instant  of  wondering 
how  she  should  have  escaped  tripping 
on  it,  her  eye  caught  a  heap  beside  it. 
It  was  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  the 
humorous  thought,  that  took  the  edge 
off  her  disgust,  was  that  Broomielaws’ 
tightly-breeched  legs  were  specially 
hideous  when  he  was  in  drink.  She 
had  started  running  again,  when  a 
something  in  the  heap  caused  her  to 
return  and  look  a  little  closer.  The 
collar  cutting  the  neck  and  cheeks  was 
redder  than  the  cheeks  and  neck  them¬ 
selves.  Accustomed  as  she  was  to  ac¬ 
cidents  and  wounds,  she  saw  in  an  in¬ 
stant  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  dan- 
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ger  she  had  missed,  and  bad  struck  his 
head  upon  the  coulter ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  she  had  found  the  wound 
and  was  assuaging  it. 

To  her  skilled  eye  the  seriousness  of 
Broomielaws’  condition  gaped  like  his 
wound,  and  all  her  purpose  of  that 
night  ran  out  of  her.  But  it  left  in 
her  a  solicitude  for  the  man  in  her 
arms,  which  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  had  she  not  harbored  the  false  sen¬ 
timent  that  she  threw  off  as  soon  as  an 
appeal  to  her  practical  self  set  it  in  its 
true  light.  At  the  same  time,  it  did 
not  cause  her  to  forget  the  stark  facts 
of  her  condition.  She  could  not  leave 
him  thus  to  search  for  help ;  yet. 
whether  she  brought  help  or  attracted 
it,  how  could  she  account  for  her  pres¬ 
ence  there  at  that  time  of  night  ?  That 
made  action  easier,  for  the  only  alter¬ 
native  was  to  return  to  Tarpow, — she 
never  gave  going  on  to  the  caves  a 
thought  now, — and  keep  silence  con¬ 
cerning  Broomielaws.  If  that  course 
crossed  her  mind,  it  did  not  linger. 
Keeping  her  handerckhief  tight  to  tlie 
wound,  she  ransacked  the  man’s  pockets 
until  she  found  matches.  The  hidden 
moon  favored  her  plan,  and  the  lights, 
as  she  struck  them,  flared  brightly 
against  the  darkness.  It  was  a  ran¬ 
dom  shot  to  aid  her  shouts  for  help. 
On  market  night  some  wandering 
ploughmen  might  be  hieing  home  from 
Tome  Town  across  the  fields.  Twice 
as  the  moon  glinted  through  the  rack, 
she  thought  she  saw  a  figure  between 
her  and  the  coast,  the  second  time 
nearer  her  and^lose  to  the  hedgerow 
that  ran  from  her  side. 

By-and-by  a  singularly  sweet  piping 
smote  her  ear.  It  came  delicately 
through  the  night  in  the  strains  of  a 
Jacobite  air,  becoming  louder  and 
louder,  until  a  rustling  down  the 
hedge  side  told  her  that  the  piper  was 
near.  A  shyness  came  upon  her  like  a 
shiver,  and  she  drew  her  cloak  close  up 
to  her  eyes,  as  if  that  might  hide  her. 
Before  she  could  make  out  the  gaunt, 
wizened  old  man,  with  coal-black  face 
and  hands,  she  knew  whom  to  expect. 

“  Rab  Cuick  !” 

“  Mistress  Hay  !” 

Her  alert  nature  threw  off  its  shy¬ 
ness.  She  motioned  him  to  kneel  at 
the  other  side  of  her  from  Brooinie- 
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laws,  discoveriug  the  wound  mean¬ 
while. 

“  It’s  Broomielaws’  tatties  you’re 
after,  Rab,”  she  said,  sternly. 

“  I’m  lying  o’  nights  at  the  pithead 
fire,”he  grumbled  ;  “  but  I’m  hungry, 
and  not  so  supple  as  I  used  to  be,  and 
Broomielaws’  tatties — ” 

He  was  fumbling  with  an  excuse, 
and  with  a  chamois-leather  case  for  his 
flute,  as  black  as  his  hands.  She  felt 
in  her  pocket.  Two  half-crowns  lay  in 
it, — her  only  dowry  to  Leslie, — and 
she  held  them  up  between  Rab’s  eyes 
and  the  moon. 

“  Go  to  Broomielaws,”  she  said. 
“  Send  one  of  the  bothy- boys  to  Torrie 
Town  for  the  doctor,  and  then  rouse 
the  others  and  bring  them  on  here. 
You  found  him  here,  Rab  ;  and  you’ll 
carry  him  to  Tarpow,  and  waken  me 
up.  You  understand  ?” 

Rab’s  face  was  as  stolid  as  the  pal¬ 
ing-stab  when  he  held  out  his  hand  for 
the  half-crowns. 

“  When  you  bring — this — to  Tar¬ 
pow,”  she  said,  slipping  the  coins  into 
her  pocket  again. 

Rab  Cuick  had  been  gone  some 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  faint  sound 
of  voices  from  Broomielaws  came  to 
Julia’s  ear.  As  the  sound  drew  near, 
she  could  make  out  that  Rab  was  bel¬ 
lowing  unnecessary  directions.  A  break 
in  the  clouds  discovered  him  and  his 
following  making  straight  for  her  ; 
and  drawing  her  cloak  round  her,  she 
slipped  through  the  hedge,  and  ran  for 
Tarpow. 

When  she  let  herself  in  everything 
was  quiet.  She  raked  together  the  red 
cinders  in  the  fireplace,  and  set  the  ket¬ 
tle  on  them.  She  looked  into  the  cup¬ 
board  and  made  certain  that  there  was 
brandy  there.  Her  father  was  snoring 
up-stairs  as  she  stole  to  her  room  and 
ransacked  her  work-basket  and  presses 
for  linen  for  bandages.  When  she 
stole  down-stairs  again,  and  listened  at 
the  door,  there  was  a  sound  of  voices  in 
the  yard. 

From  the  noise  he  made,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  Rab  Cuick  thought  that  Tar¬ 
pow  household  slept  deep.  When  Julia 
opened  the  door,  Broomielaws’  foreman 
was  very  terse  in  describing  what  had 
happened,  and  led  the  way  to  the  spare 
bedroom  with  his  load  ;  but  Rab,  who 


followed,  was  loudly  apologetic  about 
wakening  up  Julia  at  such  an  untimely 
hour.  He  followed  the  ploughman 
down  again,  after  a  short  interview 
with  Julia  in  the  bend  of  the  stair¬ 
case. 

“  There’s  a  receipt.  Miss  Jooley,”  he 
had  said,  as  he  pocketed  the  half- 
crowns  ;  and  handed  her  her  own  hand¬ 
kerchief,  smeared  with  blood  and  coal- 
dust 

It  was  very  honorable  of  Rab,  of 
course  ;  but  Julia  got  hot  with  chagrin 
at  the  act 

Broomielaws  was  laid  upon  the  bed 
until  the  arrival  of  the  doctor.  When 
he  came,  Julia  left  him  and  stepped 
across  the  passage  into  her  father’s 
room.  Once  or  twice  she  was  called 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  case, 
but  she  did  not  linger.  At  length  she 
heard  Tarpow  and  the  doctor  descend, 
and  by-and-by  her  father  came  up  to 
her. 

“  You  can  put  them  off,”  he  girned. 

“What?  Put  what  off?”  she  asked. 

“  The  blinkers,”  he  said,  with  a 
snap. 

That  meant  death,  and  her  woman’s 
tears  came  instinctively  ;  yet  a  smile, 
half-amused,  half-scorniul,  fought  with 
them  for  a  place  in  her  eyes  and  on  her 
face.  To  hide  their  conflict,  she  turned 
to  the  window  and  pulled  aside  the 
blind.  The  moon  lay  on  the  bay,  and 
on  the  waters  beyond  it,  and  with  al¬ 
most  spiteful  emphasis  lit  up  a  little 
speck  of  white  sail  well  over  to  the 
other  side.  Evidently  Leslie  had  not 
lingered  at  their  tryst  a  minute  behind 
the  hour. 

At  the  stab  to  her  pride  that  ,the  dis¬ 
covery  gave,  the  blind  dropped  from 
her  hand.  The  next  instant  she  had 
plucked  it  aside,  as  if  to  scourge  her 
mature  sense  with  the  sight  of  her  raw 
humors.  “  So  that  is  the  end  of  that,” 
she  thought,  as  she  watched  the  white 
sail  mount  to  the  opposite  shore.  She 
would  never  marry  Broomielaws  ;  that 
had  been  settled  for  her.  Whether  she 
ever  could  have  married  him  was  be¬ 
yond  consideration  now  ;  yet  it  seemed 
to  her  that  it  was  as  likely  she  should 
have  married  him  as  that  she  should 
marry  this  laddie,  who  was  even  now 
landing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Forth. 
She  was  a  girl  when  the  boy  camie  to 
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her  that  morning,  with  the  first  touch 
of  spring,  the  harbinger  of  her  woman¬ 
hood.  The  boy  had  sailed  away  from 
a  woman,  years  older  than  himself  in 
knowledge,  and  ripe  in  the  conscious¬ 


ness  of  what  the  world  held  in  store  for 
her.  No :  she  would  never  marry 
Teddy. 

And,  indeed,  he  did  not  ask  her 
again. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


PUNCH’S  PROTOTYPES. 


Rooti-toot!  Rooti-toot!  Which  of 
us  can  hear  the  magic  notes  of  Punch’s 
falsetto  voice  without  an  unconscious 
slackening  of  the  step,  and  an  involun¬ 
tary  turning  of  the  head  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  that  evergreen  drama  in 
which  audacious  vice  invariably  tri¬ 
umphs  over  feeble  virtue,  the  majesty 
of  the  law  is  constantly  set  at  naught, 
and  even  the  devil  meets  with  more 
than  his  match  ?  Yet  we  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  blush  for  the  childishness  of  our 
tastes,  since  Punch  and  his  fellow-pup¬ 
pets  can  boast  of  a  pedigree  more  an¬ 
cient,  as  well  as  more  honorable,  than 
that  possessed  by  any  players  of  larger 
growth.  It  has  been  said  that  the  type 
and  origin  of  the  mechanical  puppet, 
or  marionette,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
first  doll  invented  by  the  precocious 
maternal  instinct  of  the  first  little  girl. 
But  M.  Magnin,  the  highest  modern 
authority  on  the  subject,  is  of  opinion 
that  these  little  people  owe  their  origin 
to  the  idol  worshipped  by  the  first  lit¬ 
tle  girl’s  papa.  The  primitive  man, 
with  that  pathetic  desire  for  a  personal 
deity  which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  every 
human  breast,  made  his  god  in  his  own 
image,  and,  in  order  to  add  reality  to 
the  illusion,  first  painted  the  wooden 
figure,  then  dressed  him,  and,  lastly, 
sought  to  give  him  the  movements  as 
well  as  the  appearance  of  life  by  means 
of  mechanical  contrivances. 

M.  Magnin’s  theory  gains  in  proba¬ 
bility  when  we  find  that  in  almost  every 
country  and  every  age  marionettes  have 
passed  through  three  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  they  appear  as  sa¬ 
cred  images  in  the  temple  or  the  church, 
in  the  second  as  the  toys  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  in  the  third  as  the  playthings 
of  the  people.  This  process  took  place 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  principal  countries  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Europe. 

The  statuaire  mobile  of  the  Grecian 


temples  expressed  their  approval,  or  the 
reverse,  of  projects  that  were  submitted 
to  them  by  movements  of  the  head  or 
body,  and  when  carried  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  priests  they  were  believed 
to  indicate  to  their  bearers  the  route 
they  desired  to  take.  With  the  rise  of 
the  great  sculptors,  however,  who  cre¬ 
ated  marble  statues  that  seemed  to  live 
and  breathe  and  almost  speak,  the 
mechanical  figures  were  degraded  from 
their  holy  office,  and  entered  upon  the 
first  stage  of  their  secular  career,  when 
they  were  the  favorites  of  the  rich,  at 
whose  banquets  they  performed,  and 
when  distinguished  scientists,  such  as 
Eudoxus  and  Archytas,  did  not  disdain 
to  lend  their  minds  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
puppets  were  worked.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  as  we  learn  from  allu¬ 
sions  in  contemporary  writers,  that 
great  perfection  should  have  been  at¬ 
tained  in  the  construction  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  marionettes,  whose  attractions, 
moreover,  did  not  consist  only  of  phy- 
sical  feats,  since  they  delighted  their 
audiences  with  jokes,  satires,  political 
hits,  and  topical  allusions,  the  show¬ 
man’s  voice  being  altered  and  disguised 
by  little  metal  instruments,  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  pipes  used  by  Punch’s 
showman  to  this  day.  So  popular  did 
public  puppet-shows  become  at  length 
that  in  the  decadence  of  Greek  dramatic 
art  a  famous  showman  was  allowed  to 
exhibit  his  little  players  in  the  theatre 
of  Bacchus,  where  the  great  actors  of 
earlier  days  had  performed  the  trage¬ 
dies  of  Euripides. 

In  the  temples  of  ancient  Rome  we 
meet  with  the  mechanical  statues  again, 
which,  no  doubt,  the  priestly  wire-pull¬ 
ers  found  extremely  useful  inventions. 
Titus  Livius  describes  the  terror  of  the 
Senate  and  the  people  on  hearing  that, 
on  some  festal  occasion,  the  gods  had 
turned  away  their  heads  from  the  sac- 
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rifices  offered  to  them.  Among  the 
Romans  there  seems  to  have  been 
scarcely  so  keen  a  taste  for  puppet- 
shows  as  among  the  Greeks,  yet  under 
the  empire  such  entertainments  must 
have  been  common  enough,  judging 
from  the  many  allusions  to  these  mimic 
dramas  in  the  works  of  poets  and  phil¬ 
osophers.  The  sight  of  these  little 
manikins  obeying  every  impulse  of  the 
threads  held  by  an  invisible  hand, 
speaking  the  words  inspired  by  one 
dominant  mind,  suggested  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Horace,  and  many  other  writ¬ 
ers,  numerous  appropriate,  if  rather 
obvious,  reflections.  One  striking  proof 
of  our  modern  Punch’s  lineal  descent 
from  these  classical  puppets  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  buffoons  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  marionette  thea¬ 
tres  were  usually  dressed  in  parti  col¬ 
ored  attire,  and  were  distinguished  by 
humps,  big  noses,  and  other  features 
which  are  shared  %  the  hero  of  the  lat¬ 
ter-day  English  puppet-show. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  although, 
on  the  rise  of  Christianity  in  Rome, 
the  theatres  and  public  games  were 
anathematized  by  the  early  fathers  of 
the  Church,  the  performances  of  the 
marionettes  were  countenanced,  or  at 
least  left  unmolested.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  Church,  on  the 
principle,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  a  pity  to 
allow  the  devil  to  monopolize  all  the 
best  amusements,  began  to  make  use  of 
mechanical  figures  and  the  showman’s 
art  to  attract  the  people  to  her  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  to  strengthen  their  faith  in 
her  miracles.  The  statuaire  mobile  of 
the  pagan  temples  now  reappears  in  the 
little  movable  figures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  (hence  the  derivation  of  the  word 
marionette),  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
saints. 

In  spite  of  the  favor  with  which 
these  mechanical  toys  were  regarded  by 
the  Church,  the  manufacture  of  them 
was  a  rather  dangerous  trade,  since  an' 
exceptionally  skilful  mechanician  laid 
himself  open  to  charges  of  sorcery  and 
magic.  The  talents  of  the  famous 
mathematician  Torriani,  who  beguiled 
the  monastic  seclusion  of  Charles  V. 
with  representations  of  miniature  bat¬ 
tles,  wherein  the  wooden  soldiers  blew 
trumpets,  beat  drums,  and  overthrew 
each  other  in  most  realistic  fashion. 


roused  strong  suspicions  of  magic  in 
the  mind  of  the  superior  of  the  con¬ 
vent. 

The  first  modern  Italian  writer  who 
alludes  to  the  public  performances  of 
marionettes  is  the  learned  doctor  Je¬ 
rome  Cardan,  who  was  born  at  Pavia  in 
1501.  He  speaks  with  positive  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  perfection  to  which 
the  art  of  w’orkingthe  little  figures  had 
then  been  brought,  how  by  the  pulling 
of  a  single  string  they  could  be  made 
to  play,  fight,  hunt,  dance,  blow  trum¬ 
pets,  and  cook  “very  artistically.’’ 
Judging  from  sixteenth-century  pic¬ 
tures  and  descriptions,  the  popular 
puppet-show’s  of  those  days  differed 
but  little  from  the  performances  that 
may  be  witnessed  on  the  piazza  of  any 
Italian  city  in  our  own  time.  There 
was  the  little  portable  stage,  or  castel- 
letto,  on  which  the  hurattini  of  Flor¬ 
ence  and  Romo,  and  the  fantoccini  of 
Naples  played  their  mimic  parts.  The 
latter  city  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
hero  of  the  modern  street  drama,  Pul- 
cinella — so  named,  it  is  said,  from  the 
hen  chicken  whose  cry  his  voice  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  resemble.  The  Neapolitan 
Pulcinella  was  by  no  means  such  a 
monster  of  iniquity  as  our  English 
Punch.  He  seems  to  have  been  noth¬ 
ing  worse  than  a  pleasure-loving,  quick¬ 
witted,  irresponsible  scamp,  of  the 
“  nobody’s  enemy  but  his  own”  type. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  ready 
adaptability  with  which  Pulcinella 
alters,  adapts,  or  modifies  his  char¬ 
acter  and  habits  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
country  in  which  he  finds  himself.  In 
Spain,  for  example,  he  becomes  Don 
Pulchinello,  and  he  and  his  fellow-pup¬ 
pets  act  dramas,  in  which  Moors,  Ind¬ 
ians,  giants,  and  enchanters  play  con¬ 
spicuous  parts,  while  in  the  marionette 
theatres  patronized  by  the  upper  classes 
the  bull-fight  is  naturally  the  favorite 
spectacle.  In  Germany  Pulcinella  be¬ 
comes  Hanswurst,  a  buffoon  whose  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  are  a  heavy  wit 
and  a  gluttonous  appetite.  The  Ger¬ 
man  puppets  represented  chiefly  mys¬ 
teries  and  miracle  plays  (in  which  Hans¬ 
wurst  was  accustomed  to  chaff  our  first 
parents  upon  their  fall,  and  to  condole 
with  Noah  upon  the  “  hazy  weather”) 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
metaphysical  controversy  came  into 
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fashion.  Then  the  crowds,  even  at  the 
fairs,  had  no  eyes  or  ears  for  anything 
but  the  prodigious  history  of  Dr.  Faus- 
tus,  the  echo  and  resume  of  the  tales  of 
sorcery  so  common  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  above  all  of  the  legends  concerning 
the  magician  Virgilius  and  his  clerk 
Theophilus.  It  may  be  remarked  in 
this  connection  that  the  child  Goethe’s 
favorite  toy  was  a  marionette  theatre, 
by  means  of  which,  no  doubt,  he  learned 
something  of  the  necessities  of  the  stage 
and  the  technicalities  of  dramatic  art. 
The  lasting  impression  which  the  dar¬ 
ling  amusement  of  his  childhood  left 
upon  the  poet  is  proved  by  the  vivid 
description  of  a  marionette  theatre  and 
the  mechanism  of  the  little  actors  which 
is  contained  in  “  Wilhelm  Meister,” 
and  still  more  by  the  fact  that  his 
greatest  d  rama  is  founded  upon  the  story 
of  Doctor  Faustus,  which,  for  the  best 
part  of  two  centuries,  had  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  pieces  in  the  puppet 
repertoire.  Goethe  was  not  by  any 
means  the  only  great  German  who 
patronized  the  puppet-show.  The 
music-loving  Prince  Nicolas  Ester- 
hazy,  Haydn’s  generous  patron,  main¬ 
tained  a  marionette  theatre  at  his  Cas¬ 
tle  of  Eisenstadt,  which,  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  its  mechanism,  scenery,  and 
decorations,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  best  that  has  ever  existed.  For  this 
theatre  Haydn  himself  tells  us  that  he 
composed  no  less  than  five  operettas. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  com- 
oser’s  well-known  toy-symphony  may 
ave  been  written  as  an  overture  to  one 
of  these  miniature  operatic  perform¬ 
ances. 

In  France,  as  in  other  countries,  the 
marionettes  began  their  career  as  actors 
in  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  ;  but,  on 
being  expelled  from  their  sacred  quar¬ 
ters,  they  found  a  home  at  the  great 
annual  fairs  of  St.  Laurent  and  St. 
Germain.  The  first  use  of  the  word 
“  marionette”  (in  the  sense  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  show)  occurs  in  a  book  of  stories  by 
G.  Bouchet,  which  appeared  in  1584  ; 
but  neither  Polichinelle  nor  Dame 
Gigogne  seem  to  have  established  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  boards  of  the  puppet- 
stage  before  1649,  though  living  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  characters  had  long 
been  popular.  Pulcinella,  transformed 
into  Polichinelle,  becomes  a  typical  lit¬ 


tle  Frenchman  of  the  Gascon  type, 
boastful,  jovial,  and  vivacious.  The 
repertoire  of  puppet  plays  performetl 
at  the  fairs  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
highly  ambitious  character,  such  pieces 
as  “  Le  Ravissementd’IIelene,”  ”  L’Ea- 
l^vement  de  Proserpine,”  and  even  a 
parody  of  Moliere’s  ”  Medecin  Malgre 
Lui,”  being  favorites  with  the  public. 
Such  writers  as  Favart,  Piron,  and 
Lesage  did  not  disdain  to  devote  their 
talents  to  the  service  of  the  marionette 
theatre,  which  gradually  became  a  per¬ 
manent  feature  of  the  Boulevards.  The 
puppets  were  also  welcome  guests  in 
both  aristocratic  and  literary  circles. 
Even  atCirey  we  find  them  performing 
before  M.  Voltaire  and  the  intellectual 
Madame  du  Chatelet.  Madame  de 
Graffigny,  while  staying  at  Cirey  in 
1738,  writes  to  a  friend  that  she  has 
just  been  present  at  a  performance  of 
‘‘  L’ Enfant  Prodigue”  by  a  troupe  of 
marionettes,  which  has  made  her  die 
of  laughing.  Voltaire  had  solemnly 
declared  that  he  was  jealo  is  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  actors,  and  that  their  piece  was  very 
good.  The  lady  is  charmed  to  find 
that  a  great  philosopher  like  Voltaire 
can  appreciate  such  trifies,  and  ob¬ 
serves  that  he  is  a  good  fellow  as  well 
as  a  sage.  During  the  Reign  of  Ter¬ 
ror  Polichinelle,  like  so  many  of  his 
betters,  experienced  sad  reverses,  for  a 
miniature  guillotine  was  set  up  by  the 
side  of  the  real  guillotine,  and  there, 
while  aristocratic  heads  were  falling 
beneath  the  knife,  Polichinelle  was 
executed  with  all  solemnity,  and  we 
are  told  that  this  melancholy  sight  at¬ 
tracted  almost  as  much  attention  from 
the  bloodthirsty  crowd  as  the  more 
realistic  performance  that  was  taking 
place  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
This  is  probably  the  only  occasion  in 
his  career  of  upward  of  two  centuries 
that  Polichinelle  has  not  got  the  better 
of  his  chronic  enemy,  the  public  exe¬ 
cutioner. 

In  England  performing  puppets, 
under  various  names,  such  as  “  mo¬ 
tions,”  ”  drolleries,”  or  “  mammets,” 
have  formed  so  integral  a  part  of  the 
social  life  of  the  people  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  poet  from  Chaucer  to  Byron, 
or  a  prose  writer  from  Sir  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney  to  Hazlitt,  but  has  made  some  al¬ 
lusion  to  them  and  to  their  entertain- 
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merits.  When  the  old  miraele-pla^s 
were  superseded  by  secular  dramas  in 
theatres  of  larger  growth,  they  found  a 
refuge  on  the  stage  of  the  marion¬ 
ettes,  and  an  appreciative  audience  in 
the  gaping  crowds  who  thronged  the 
fairs  and  markets.  That  popular  char¬ 
acter  of  the  mystery-plays,  “  the  old 
vice  who  with  dagger  of  lath  cries  ah, 
ha  !  to  the  devil,^’  was,  judging  from 
his  behavior  to  the  Evil  One,  the  im¬ 
mediate  forerunner  of  our  modern 
Punch.  Shakespeare,  in  common  with 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  makes 
numerous  allusions  to  the  puppets. 
Hamlet  remarks  to  Ophelia,  ‘‘  I  could 
interpret  between  you  and  your  love  if 
I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying.” 
Speed  (in  “  Two  Gentlemen  of  Vero¬ 
na”),  referring  to  Valentine  and  his 
wooing  of  Silvia,  exclaims,  “  0  excel¬ 
lent  motion  !  0  exceeding  puppet ! 
now  will  he  interpret  to  her.’  Autoly- 
cns  (in  “  Twelfth  Night”),  describing 
his  own  career,  says,  ‘‘  He  hath  been 
an  ape-bearer  ;  then  a  process-server,  a 
bailiff ;  then  he  compassed  a  motion  of 
the  prodigal  son.”  It  may  bo  noted 
that  this  subject  was  the  same  that  de¬ 
lighted  Voltaire  nearly  two  centuries 
later. 

Though  these  references  are  numer¬ 
ous  in  Shakespeare’s  works,  they  are 
quite  eclipsed  in  importance  by  the 
representation  of  a  puppet-play  which 
forms  one  of  the  scenes  in  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  “  Bartholomew  Fair.”  From 
this  piece  we  gain  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  nature  of  such  a  performance  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Lanthorn  Leatherhead,  the  showman, 
boasts  of  the  successful  motions  that 
he  has  given  light  to  in  his  time. 
‘‘Jeruzalem  was  a  stately  thing,  and 
so  was  Nineve,  and  the  city  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  .  .  . 
but  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  there  was  a 
get-penny  !  I  have  presented  that  to 
an  eighteen  or  twenty-pence  audience, 
nine  times  in  an  afternoon.  Your 
home-born  projects  prove  ever  the 
best,  they  are  so  easy  and  familiar  ; 
they  put  too  much  learning  in  their 
things  nowadavs,  and  that,  1  fear,  will 
be  the  spoil  of  this.”  The  “  motion” 
represented  by  Leatherhead’s  company 
consists  of  ”  The  ancient  modern  his¬ 


tory  of  Hero  and  Leander,  otherwise 
called  the  Touchstone  of  True  Love, 
with  as  true  a  trial  oi  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Damon  and  Pythias.”  The  lit¬ 
tle  players  are  taken  out  of  the  basket 
in  which  they  live,  to  be  introduced  to 
Master  Cokes,  who  asks  the  showman 
which  is  his  Burbage,  and  which  is  his 
best  actor,  his  Field.  Cokes  concludes 
his  criticism  of  the  troupe  w’ith  the  re¬ 
mark,  ‘‘  Well,  they  are  a  civil  company, 
I  like  ’em  for  that ;  they  oiler  not  to 
fleer,  nor  jeer,  nor  break  jests,  as  the 
great  players  do  ;  and  then,  there  goes 
not  so  much  charge  to  the  feasting  of 
’em,  or  making  ’em  drunk,  as  to  the 
other,  by  reason  of  their  littleness.” 
The  puppet-play,  in  which  the  Helles¬ 
pont  is  transformed  into  the  Thames, 
Leander  into  a  dyer’s  son  about  Pud¬ 
dle  Wharf,  and  Hero  into  a  wench  of 
Bankside,  goes  forward  in  doggerel 
verse  until  it  is  interrupted  by  Zeal-of- 
the-Land  Busy,  a  Puritan,  who  objects 
to  stage-plays,  and  looks  upon  wooden 
actors  as  heathenish  idols.  The  pup¬ 
pet  Dionysius  is  put  up  by  his  master 
to  argue  the  question,  and  triumphant¬ 
ly  confutes  the  Puritan,  who  declares 
his  immediate  conversion,  and  becomes 
a  peaceable  member  of  the  audience. 

Although  the  Puritans  had  so  strong 
an  objection  to  every  kind  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  the  marionette  theatres  were  left 
unmolested  in  1G42,  when  all  other 
places  of  entertainment  were  rigorously 
proscribed.  A  favorite  piece  during 
the  prosperous  years  when  the  puppets 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  dramatic 
stage  was  “  Paradise  Lost,”  and,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  this  fact  to  Milton’s  “  Areopagitica,” 
which  appeared  just  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  his  own  version  of  the  drama  of 
the  ”  Fall  of  Man.”  After  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  renewed  activity  of 
poets  and  comedians,  the  puppets  held 
their  own,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
in  1675  the  company  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of 
York’s  Theatre,  petitioned  the  king  to 
remove  a  puppet-show  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  their  neighborhood,  and 
the  popularity  of  which  was  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  their  interests. 

After  the  year  1688  the  history  of 
English  marionettes  concentrates  itself 
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npou  the  repertoire  and  personal  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Punch.  It  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  believed  .that  this  distinguished 
character  came  over  from  Holland  in 
the  train  of  William  of  Orange  ;  but 
M.  Magnin,  having  discovered  traces 
of  his  presence  in  England  before  the 
abdication  of  James  II.,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  hero  of  modern  marionettes 
came  over  from  France  with  the  Stu¬ 
arts.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  lighter 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century 
teems  with  allusions  to  Punch,  who  at 
that  period  was  rather  a  light-hearted 
rake,  like  his  French  and  Neapolitan 
kinsmen,  than  the  brutal  ruffian  he 
has  since  become.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  career  in  this  country  Punch 
was  considered  to  have  certain  char¬ 
acteristics  in  common  with  Bluebeard, 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Don  Juan,  while  his 
attentions  to  other  ladies  were  the 
ground  of  his  perennial  quarrel  with 
Judy.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
one  phase  of  our  national  morality, 
that  this  side  of  Punch’s  character  has 
been  entirely  suppressed,  and  that  al¬ 
though  we  look  on  with  equanimity 
while  he  violates  the  sixth  command¬ 
ment,  we  will  not  endure  so  much  as  a 
hint  of  a  breach  of  the  seventh. 

Punch  had  certainly  no  reason  to 
complain  of  any  lack  of  homage  paid 
him  by  the  leading  spirits  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  Addison,  as  a  young 
man,  wrote  Latin  verses  about  him. 
Swift  used  him  as  one  of  the  engines 
of  his  political  satire,  and  Steele,  in  the 
“  Tatler,”  got  up  a  mock  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Isaac  Bickerstaff  and  George 
Powell,  Punch’s  most  famous  show¬ 
man.  In  the  course  of  this  quarrel, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  parody 
of  a  controversy  between  Hoadly  and 
Blackall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff  declares  that  he  knows  the  joiner 
who  put  Punch  together,  and  that  the 
hero’s  head  had  actually  once  been  laid 
aside  for  a  nut-cracker.  Moreover,  his 
scolding  wife  is  but  a  bit  of  crab-tree, 
his  courtiers  were  all  taken  out  of  a 
quick-set  hedge  near  Islington,  and 
Doctor  Faustus  himself  is  supposed  to 
have  learned  his  whole  art  from  an  old 
woman  whom  he  long  served  in  the 
figure  of  a  broom-staff.  We  learn  from 
the  same  authority,  however,  that  Mr. 
Powell’s  puppet-show  was  a  formidable 
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rival  to  the  Italian  opera,  and  that 
Punch’s  fascinations  were  strong 
enough  to  rob  Nicolini  of  the  femi¬ 
nine  part  of  his  audience.  Fielding, 
it  will  be  remembered,  introduced 
Punch  and  his  fellows  into  “Tom 
Jones,”  Hogarth  caricatured  them  in 
“  Southwark  Fair,”  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
a  constant  patron  of  the  puppet-show, 
declared  that  the  wooden  actors  could 
play  Shakespeare  just  as  well  as  their 
colleagues  of  tiesh  and  blood — a  remark 
which  he  did  not  think  tit  to  insert  in 
his  notes  to  Shakespeare’s  works.  Cur¬ 
ran,  as  a  young  man,  was  an  amateur 
of  marionettes,  and  on  one  occasion  ob¬ 
tained  permission  from  a  showman  to 
pull  the  strings  that  worked  the  fig¬ 
ures,  and  to  put  words  into  their 
mouths.  So  well  did  he  acquit  him¬ 
self  of  his  task  that  the  audience  were 
in  raptures,  and  the  money  collected 
was  four  times  as  much  as  usual.  It  is 
said  that  his  success  in  finding  retorts 
and  arguments  for  his  little  clients 
showed  Curran  his  true  vocation,  and 
led  him  to  choose  the  bar  for  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times, 
a  sonnet  addressed  to  Punch,  and  be¬ 
ginning 

Triumphant  Punch  !  with  joy  I  follow  thee 
Through  the  glad  progress  of  thy  wanton 
course, 

has  been  attributed  to  Byron,  while, 
perhaps  the  last  public  honor  paid  to 
the  popular  favorite  consisted  of  a  series 
of  brilliant  illustrations  of  successive 
phases  in  Punch’s  career,  drawn  by 
George  Cruikshank,  the  letterpress 
being  contributed  by  the  learned  critic 
and  annotator,  Mr.  Payne  Collier.  In 
our  own  days  Punch  may  seem  to  have 
fallen  somewhat  from  his  high  estate. 
Yet  is  not  this  so  rather  in  appearance 
than  in  reality  ?  For  Punch’s  follow¬ 
ers  now  are  recruited  almost  entirely 
from  among  the  ranks  of  children,  and 
it  is  generally  allowed  that  children 
form  the  most  faithful,  the  most  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  the  least  critical  of  audi¬ 
ences.  Besides,  in  the  children’s  world 
the  fashions  change  but  little,  and  the 
inhabitants  play  the  same  games,  love 
the  same  toys,  and  listen  to  the  same 
tales  that  have  delighted  the  small  peo¬ 
ple  of  countless  ages.  Therefore,  as 
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long  as  the  race  of  children  endures,  or  ward  to  a  long-continued  career  of 
nntil  babies  are  born  JZflses  and  cynical,  audacious  and  successful  villainy. — 
>Ir.  Punch  may  confidently  look  for-  Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Fifty  years  ago,  Edinburgh  was  still 
at  the  height  of  its  literary  fame,  al¬ 
though  some  of  its  brightest  stars  had 
passed  away.  Scott,  Hogg,  and  Galt 
were  dead  ;  but  De  Quincey,  Professor 
Wilson,  Lord  Jcifrey,  and  a  host  of 
others,  still  shed  their  light  on  the  lit¬ 
erary  world.  The  Bdinbtirgh  Review, 
Tail's  and  Blackwood! s  Magazines  were 
then  at  the  zenith  of  their  reputation, 
and  were  contributed  to  by  the  greatest 
literary  geniuses  of  the  age.  In  Some 
Memories  of  Books,  Authors,  and 
Events,  by  James  Bertram,  author  of 
the  well-known  Harvest  of  the  Sea,  we 
have  many  reminiscences  of  this  golden 
age.  Mr.  Bertram’s  youth  was  cast  in 
these  good  old  times  ;  and  owing  to  his 
connection  with  Tail's  Magazine,  in 
his  position  of  Manager  to  Mr.  Tait,  he 
came  in  personal  contact  with  many  of 
the  “  lions”  of  the  day.  Tail's  then 
numbered  among  its  contributors 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  Joseph  Hume, 
Richard  Cobden,  John  Hill  Burton, 
Mrs.  Howitt,  Miss  Mitford,  and  a  great 
many  others  of  equal  celebrity.  Of  all 
these,  the  author’s  reminiscences  of  De 
Quincev  are  by  far  the  most  interest¬ 
ing.  I’his  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his 
having  had  frequent  personal  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Opium-eater,  and  to 
his  having  afterward  been  on  some  foot¬ 
ing  of  intimacy  with  him.  De  Quincey 
was  then  resident  in  Edinburgh,  and  a 
very  frequent  contributor  to  Tail's,  al¬ 
though  some  of  his  contributions  were 
never  published.  This  was  owing  to 
the  editor’s  (Mrs.  Johnstone’s)  opinion 
that  it  was  unadvisable  to  insert  an 
article  from  him  in  every  number  of 
the  Magazine,  as  tending  to  make  his 
communications  commonplace.  As 
these  were  never  returned,  there  is 
some  probability  of  their  being  still  in 
existence. 

De  Quincey  had  odd  ways  sometimes 
of  sending  in  his  copy.  One  afternoon 
a  policeman  walked  into  Tait’s  estab¬ 
lishment  with  a  packet  of  copy. 


“Who  gave  you  this?”  asked  Mr. 
Tait. 

“  It  was  my  neighbor,  sir,  at  the 
North  Bridge.” 

“  Who  gave  it  to  him  ?” 

“  It  was  his  neighbor,  sir.” 

“  And  where  did  he  get  it  ?” 

“  Oh,  he  got  it  from  the  little  man 
that  makes  the  fine  speeches,  and  lives 
down  yonder,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

On  another  occasion,  De  Quincey 
walked  into  a  public-house  close  to  the 
shop  and  begged  the  landlord  to  take 
charge  of  some  loose  sheets  of  copy  and 
give  them  to  Mr.  Tait  the  next*  day. 
“  I  ask  this  favor  of  you,”  said  De 
Quincey,  “  as  that  gentleman’s  place  of 
business  is  closed.  I  had  hoped  to  be 
here  two  hours  ago,  but  have  been  un¬ 
expectedly  detained  by  holding  a  pro¬ 
longed  conversation  with  a  talkative 
friend.” 

Another  story  is  told  by  a  young 
actor  employed  at  one  of  the  Edinburgh 
theatres.  He  was  in  the  Queen’s  Park 
one  day  practising  a  back-fall  which  he 
had  to  do  on  the'  stage,  when  he  was 
accosted  by  a  little  gentleman  with  a 
divine  face.  “  I  think  you  will  do  it 
very  effectually,”  he  said  ;  “  but  you 
must  guard  your  head  properly,  otlier- 
wise  you  might  give  it  a  bad  knock  on 
the  boards  ;  the  stage,  I  venture  to  hope 
you  are  aware,  is  so  different  from  this 
soft  substance.”  The  actor  was  struck 
with  the  politeness  of  the  little  man, 
and  more  so  when  he  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  accompany  him  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings  and  have  some  refreshment.  As 
they  were  entering,  the  servant  ad¬ 
dressed  the  gentleman  as  Mr.  De  Quin¬ 
cey  ;  and  the  actor,  who  knew  him  by 
reputation,  felt  proud  of  his  attentions. 
De  Quincey  produced  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
and,  with  many  profuse  apologies  for 
the  absence  of  a  glass,  half  filled  a  tea¬ 
cup,  filling  it  up  with  water,  and  prof¬ 
fered  it  to  his  guest.  Then  came  the 
grand  object  of  all  this.  De  Quincey 
asked  him  if,  on  his  way  to  the  thea- 
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tre,  “  he  would  do  him  the  great  favor 
to  carry  up  to  town  a  email  packet  of 
much  value,  and  have  it  sent  to  Mr. 
Tait’s  place  of  business  by  a  porter  from 
the  Register  House.  ‘  Circumstances 
over  which  I  have  no  control,’  added 
the  Opium-eater,  ‘  and  into  which  I 
need  not  enter — nor  do  I  consider  they 
would  be  of  interest  to  you — preclude 
my  going  up  to  town  for  a  few  days.’  ” 

The  packet  was  duly  taken  and  de¬ 
livered.  The  “circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control”  were  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  his  personal  liberty.  Poor 
De  Quincey  was  then  living  at  Holy- 
rood  “  in  sanctuary,”  that  refuge  of 
persecuted  debtors,  and  his  perambula¬ 
tions  were  perforce  mainly  confined  to 
the  Queen’s  Park. 

De  Quincey  had  a  great  partiality  for 
tripe,  and  there  were  a  few  select  tav¬ 
erns,  notably  the  “Guildford  Anns’’ 
in  West  Register  Street,  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  indulging  in  this  simple  luxury. 
If  at  any  time  he  happened  to  be 
“  lost,”  he  was  pretty  sure  to  be  found 
at  one  of  them.  But  this  partiality 
was  bred  largely  of  necessity,  for,  as 
he  said  once  to  Mr.  Tait’s  housekeeper, 
“  the  state  of  my  stomach,  which  I 
may  tell  you  is  a  perpetual  source  of 
woe  to  me,  will  prevent  my  eating  flesh 
meats  of  the  kind  you  mention  [black¬ 
faced  mutton  and  moorfowl].  If,  there¬ 
fore,  you  could  procure  a  portion  of 
tripe,  and  stew  it  for  me,  as  also  a  pud¬ 
ding  of  the  batter  or  custard  kind,  I 
should  indeed  be  grateful  to  you.” 

In  money  matters  he  was  very  care¬ 
less,  and,  perhaps  in  consequence,  never 
carried  much  money  in  his  pocket  at  a 
time.  On  one  occasion  he  returned  a 
check  to  Mr.  Tait,  telling  him  that  two 
pounds  were  all  that  he  required  at  that 
time.  This  “shortness”  placed  him 
in  an  amusing  predicament  once.  One 
morning,  as  Mr.  Tait’s  shop  was  being 
opened,  De  Quincey  drove  up  in  a  cab, 
and  thus  addressed  one  of  the  appren¬ 
tices  :  “  I  am  Mr.  De  Quincey,  and  I 
presume  that  you  are  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  who  assist  Mr.  Tait  in  con¬ 
ducting  his  business.  1  am  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  a 
sum  of  money  ;  the  diflftculty  will  not, 
however,  I  can  assure  you,  be  perma¬ 


nent  ;  but  it  is  in  the  meantime  most 
urgent.” 

'fhe  apprentice  anxiously  asked  how 
much  he  required,  thinking  perhaps  a 
five-pound  note.  However,  it  happened 
to  be  only  sixpence,  which  he  wanted 
to  make  up  his  cab  fare,  being  so  much 
short.  The  sixpence  was  joyfully  ten¬ 
dered  ;  and  after  thanking  his  benefac¬ 
tor  most  effusively  for  his  great  polite¬ 
ness,  he  drove  off. 

Fifty  years  ago.  Sir  Walter  Scott  still 
lived  in  the  memory  of  his  personal 
friends,  and  fresh  anecdotes  were  con¬ 
stantly  being  told  of  him  by  those  who 
had  Known  him  well.  Not  so  well 
known,  however,  is  one  trait  of  his 
character  :  no  man  was  more  careful 
than  he  of  his  personal  dignity.  That 
he  was  “  hail,  fellow,  well  met”  with 
the  players  in  the  stage  adaptations  of 
his  works  is  apocryphal.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  a  well-known  Scottish  actor,  of 
whom  Sir  Walter  had  taken  friendly 
notice,  asked  him  for  a  few  letters  of 
introduction  on  the  occasion  of  his 
going  to  London.  Sir  Walter  declined 
to  give  them,  only  softening  the  refusal 
by  saying,  “  I  have  written  to  my 
friends  about  you.”  At  a  dinner  party 
where  the  great  man  was  a  guest,  a 
young  gentleman  called  out :  ‘  ‘  Pleas¬ 
ure  of  wine  with  you,  Scott !”  Sir 
Walter  looked  fixedly  at  him,  but  took 
no  further  notice.  Unless  Sir  Walter 
condescended  to  be  familiar  first,  it  was 
not  safe  to  be  familiar  with  him. 

A  book  that  made  a  great  sensation 
half  a  century  ago  was  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation.  The  mystery  at  first  at¬ 
tached  to  the  authorship  of  this  book 
gave  rise  to  many  curious  and  amusing 
scenes.  A  bore  was  one  day  in  Mr. 
Tait’s  shop  holding  forth  with  all  his 
might  on  the  Vestiges^  and  declaring 
that  Robert  Chambers  was  no  more  the 
author  of  the  book  than  he  was.  “  He 
write  such  a  book  !  It’s  not  in  him. 
He’s  the  most  over-rated  literary  man 
1  ever  knew.”  A  lady  happened  to 
come  in  and  overhear  this  tirade.  On 
perceiving  her,  Mr.  Tait  said  to  her : 
“How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Chambers?” 
The  bore  disappeared  with  great  pre¬ 
cipitation,  both  Mrs.  Chambers  and 
Mr.  Tait  being  greatly  amused  at  the 
situation. 
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Tliere  was  one  attempt  to  appropri- 
afe  the  credit  of  the  authorship,  un¬ 
rivalled  for  consummate  impudence. 
There  was  offered  for  publication  to 
several  Edinburgh  publishers  the  manu¬ 
script  of  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  title, 
••  A  iVonl  to  my  Critics,  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation."  As  Mr.  Ber¬ 
tram  n-marks,  it  is  charitable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  man  who  wrote  it  was  a 
lunatic. 

All  kinds  of  ]>ersons  were  named  as 
the  ])robable  authors  of  the  book,  and 
some  of  these  evinced  no  desire  to  re¬ 
pudiate  the  honor.  Some,  indeed, 
smiled  lind  smirked  their  friends,  and 
even  themselves,  into  the  belief  that 
they  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Al¬ 
though  the  authorship  was  kept  a  strict 
secret,  many  suspected,  even  from  the 
first,  that  Robert  Chambers  was  the 
author. 

Mr.  Bertram  thus  tells  the  story  of 
his  first  encounter  with  William  and 
Robert  Chambers.  “  One  Saturday 
afternoon  in  the  summer  of  1838,  while 
crossing  Bruntsfield  Links  on  my  way 
home,  endeavoring,  as  I  walked  over 
the  grass,  to  read  a  story  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  Chambers's  Journal,  then 
of  a  somewhat  unwieldy  size,  I  was 
stopped  by  two  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  accosted  me  in  kindly  fashion 
and  asked  what  I  was  reading.  ‘  It  is 
Chambers's  Journal,  sir,’  was  of  course 
my  reply. 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  can  see  that,’  said  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  ‘  But  what  is  the  name  of  the 
story  you  are  reading  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  It  is  about  George  MacQueen,  the 
apprentice  who  was  flogged  with  the 
cook’s  frying-pan  for  not  delivering  it 
promptly,’  said  I. 

“  Then  the  other  gentleman  spoke. 
‘Are  you  learning  a  business?’  he 
asked  ;  to  which  I  answered  that  I  was 
learning  to  be  a  bookseller  with  Mr. 
Tait  of  Princes  Street. 

“  ‘  A  capital  place.  Ilave  you  been 
there  long  ?’ 

“  ‘  No,  sir  ;  only  ten  months.’ 

“‘Just  so.  Now,  can  you  tell  me 
the  size  of  that  book,  what  it  is  called 
in  the  shop  ?  ’  was  the  next  question. 

“  I  described  it  as  an  oblong  quarto, 
or  a  quarto  in  folio  shape— a  reply 
which  both  gentlemen,  judging  from 


their  looks,  seemed  to  think  was  to  the 
point. 

“  My  examiner  then  asked  my  name, 
who  my  father  was,  and  where  I  lived. 
When  I  had  made  suitable  replies,  I 
was  allowed  to  go,  the  more  pleasant- 
looking  of  the  two  saying  :  ‘  We  know 
Mr.  Tait  very  well ;  you  are  in  a  good 
place,  and  have  an  excellent  master.’ 

“  I  wondered  who  these  gentlemen 
were— the  one  bright  and  smiling,  the 
other  presenting  a  graver  cast  of  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  but  no  long  time  elapsed  ere 
I  discovered  their  identity.  They 
proved  to  be  William  ana  Robert 
Chambers,  the  conductors  of  the  peri¬ 
odical  they  found  me  reading.” 

Mrs.  Johnstone,  the  editor  of  Tail's, 
besides  being  a  novelist  and  critic  of 
some  ability,  was  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  Meg  Dods’  Cook  and  House¬ 
wife's  Manual.  A  lady,  a  friend  of 
hers  very  likely,  summed  up  her  char¬ 
acter  thus  :  “  She  writes  very  good 
novels  ;  but  I  must  say,  although  she 
has  written  Meg  Dods,  she  keeps  a  very 
bad  cook,  and  never  gives  her  friends 
a  morsel  they  can  eat.  It’s  not  quite 
so  easy  to  teach  a  cook  as  to  write  about 
cooking.” 

Mr.  Johnstone  is  said  to  have  helped 
his  wife  by  handing  her  books  of  refer¬ 
ence  and  mending  her  pens  ;  but  this 
is  very  probably  ill-natured,  as  Mr. 
Johnstone  himself  was  a  man  of  abil¬ 
ity. 

Would-be  contributors  and  authors 
were  as  troublesome  then  as  they  are 
now,  and  Mr.  Bertram  tells  some  amus¬ 
ing  stories  of  them,  one  of  which  is 
worth  repeating.  One  day  Mr.  Tail’s 
premises  were  invaded  by  a  family,  con¬ 
sisting  of  father,  mother,  son,  and  two 
daughters,  bearing  a  ponderous  manu¬ 
script  volume  of  poems — “  All  written 
by  ourselves,”  as  the  mother  said,  in  a 
joyous  key.  The  title  was  “  A  Poem 
for  Every  Day  in  the  Year  and  Two 
for  Sundays,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mullin¬ 
gar  and  their  Sons  and  Daughters.” 
Mr.  Tait  was  nonplussed,  and  the 
mother  seemed  inclined  to  sit  down 
and  await  his  decision  ;  however,  a 
visitor  opportunely  arriving,  they  said 
they  would  call  again.  They  did  ;  but 
the  publisher  was  “  not  at  home  and 
they  were  turned  over  to  Mr.  Bertram, 
who  assured  Mrs.  Mullingar,  with  his 
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best  air  of  wisdom,  that  poetry  never 
paid. 

“  And  yet,”  said  the  lady  in  a  re¬ 
proachful  tone,  “  Sir  Walter  Scott 
made  thousands  of  pounds  by  his 
poems.” 

‘‘Yes;  and  so  did  Bjron^and 
Moore,”  chimed  in  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters,  with  a  severe  look,  “  and  other 
poets  too.  Look  at  Rogers  !” 

In  vain  was  Mrs.  Mullingar  assured 
that  these  were  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  ;  she  was  confident  their  book 
would  sell.  Mr.  Bertram  at  last  got 
out  of  the  scrape  by  suggesting  that,  as 
Mr.  Tait  was  unwilling  to  publish  books 
of  poetry,  they  should  try  Blackwood. 
He  does  not  say  whether  Blackwood 
was  d uly  grateful,  or  whether  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  book  ;  but,  as  it  has  never 
been  heard  of,  it  is  very  probable  ho 
did  not. 

Mr.  Bertram  has  many  reminiscences 
of  minor  Edinburgh  celebrities,  some 
of  them  very  interesting,  although  a 
few  of  the  characters  are  only  locally 
known.  Of  one  of  these,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dickson  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  some  good 
anecdotes  are  told.  ”  Weel,  Jenny,” 
said  the  Doctor  to  one  of  his  parishion¬ 
ers  who  had  a  common  failing,  “  can 
you  tell  me  where  all  drunkards  will 
go  to?”  “  Oh,  ’deed  can  I,  Doctor,” 
said  the  woman  ;  “  they  will  just  gang 
to  the  nearest  public-house.  ”  Another 
story  was  of  a  parishioner  who  knew 
she  was  dying,  but  who  persisted  in 
worrying  herself  about  things  of  this 
world.  At  last,  in  order  to  pacify  her, 
her  husband  said  :  ‘‘  Maggie,  my  wom¬ 
an,  dinna  fash  yoursel’  aboot  worldly 
maitters  :  listen  to  the  minister  about 
our  hinner  end,  and  as  sure  as  death, 
’ll  gie  ye  a  grand  funeral  !” 

George  Combe,  author  of  the  Consti- 
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tution  of  Man,  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Tait, 
but  ultimately  they  fell  out  over  phre¬ 
nology,  the  former  being  a  firm  believer 
in  it,  while  the  latter  was  a  scoffer. 
Mr.  Tait  took  occasion  to  give  his  views 
on  the  subject  in  the  Magazine,  aiul 
this  so  disgusted  Combe,  that  he  did 
not  send  a  copy  of  his  book  on  Xorth 
America  for  review  until  it  was  formally 
asked  for.  Mr.  Combe  married  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
clause  in  the  marriage  contract  provid¬ 
ed  that  he  would  “  become  a  hearer  in 
any  church  where  she  could  find  the 
most  sense  and  the  least  doctrine 
preached.” 

And  lastly,  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Bertram  himself,  who  was  by  no 
means  an  obscure  figure  in  Edinburgh 
literary  life.  When  Tail's  Magazine 
was  given  up  in  1846,  Mr.  Bertram, 
who  was  then  about  twenty-two  years 
old,  w'as  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
Retried  the  stage  for  awhile  ;  but  after 
three  years,  finding  he  could  not  make 
a  living  on  it,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh 
and  engaged  in  journalism,  lie  con¬ 
tributed  to  Chambers's  Journal,  Hogg's 
Instructor,  and  other  periodicals.  ^  He 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  North 
Briton  in  1855,  one  of  the  first  jienny 
newspapers,  and  afterward  edited  and 
conducted  various  other  newspapers. 
He  was  a  prolific  ”  all-around”  writer, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  the 
“  New  Journalism”  school.  He  took 
up  the  study  of  fisheries,  on  which  he 
was  a  recognized  authority,  and  his 
best  known  work  is  the  Harvest  of  the 
Sea,  a  book  which  has  led  to  increased 
knowledge  and  a  much  better  under¬ 
standing  of  fishery  economy.  Mr.  Ber¬ 
tram  died  in  1892,  before  his  latest 
work,  his  Memories,  had  been  given  to 
the  public. — Chambers's  Journal. 
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May  IMh. — Florence  at  last — and  all 
the  saints  be  praised  ! — praised,  be  it 
understood,  that  the  journey,  dusty  and 
soul-wearying,  has  come  to  an  end,  not 
because  the  goal  is  reached.  A  subtle 
distinction,  my  book,  which  you  and  I 
can  understand.  Praise  that  the  toil 
is  past,  not  that  the  end  is  gained. 


A  sullen  uncouth  city.  Who,  dan¬ 
dled  on  the  knees  of  Romo  and  nour¬ 
ished  on  her  glories,  could  praise  even 
the  weakest  saint  for  such  a  compul¬ 
sory  haven  as  Florence  ?  Not  I. 

But  to  be  quit  of  the  dust  and  glare 
and  heat  of  that  last  interminable  val¬ 
ley,  and  to  be  housed  in  the  tranquil 
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coolness  of  even  such  gloomy  lodging  face  for  all  that !  That  was  where 
as  these  rude  lords  can  give,  is  some-  Girolamo  preached  ;  and  what  a  waste 
thing  calling  forth  a  benediction,  and  of  intellect !  The  Red  Hat  to  be  had 
80— All  the  saints  be  praised  !  for  the  holding  out  his  hand  ;  and  to 

What  an  ill-luck  was  mine  to  be  hug  his  dreams  the  rather  and  prate 
hooked  on  to  the  train  of  a  paltry  em-  against  the  Pope  !  Giovanni,  why  wert 
bassy  to  hang  three  miserable  monks  !  thou  not  in  his  shoes  ?  But,  then,  had 
Could  not  our  Holy  Father  have  let  he  not  so  prated,  the  Hat  had  never 
these  coarse  Florentines  do  their  own  been  dangled.  For  advancement  there 
hangings  without  thrusting  his  sacred  is  nothing  like  a  stern  virtue  held  under 
fingers  into  the  business?  wearing  the  judicious  control.  There  is  wheie  Giro- 
soul  of  Torriano  to  a  shred — though  lamo  failed  and  where  Giovanni  had 
that,  I  think,  is  no  great  labor,  and  is  succeeded — had  he  had  the  virtue  I 
due  more  to  the  journey  than  the  cause  We  mostly,  I  think,  take  after  our 
thereof — until  he  be  as  cross-grained  as  mothers,  ana  Rome  is  the  only  j)arent 
an  olive  stock  ;  and  fretting  mine  to  1  ever  knew.  Perchance  had  1  lived  in 
boot — a  much  more  sad  affair  to  him  San  Marco,  that  face  would  have  seemed 
who  owns  the  soul  !  to  me  only  sorrowful,  the  sweetness 

But  that  gay  blaze  to  follow  on  the  nothing  ;  but  I  am  Roman,  and  the 
heels  of  the  hanging  will  set  the  Gen-  sweetness  moved  me  first,  the  sadness 
eral  in  his  humor  again.  Why  hang  after, 
them  first?  say  I.  But  that,  it  may 

be,  is  because  I  never  yet  saw  a  man  May  20^A. — An  early  mass  at  San 
burned — a  pity  truly  that  a  good  ex-  Marco  ;  my  white-robed  brethren  seem 
perience  should  be  wasted  !  It  may  be  like  so  many  frightened  pigeons,  such 
I  shall  never  be  so  near  a  good  burning  a  flutter  has  the  coming  of  Torriano 
again  ;  and  then  to  hang  them  first —  wrought  among  them, 
the  dolts.  Already  they  are  eager  to  abjure  this 

If  all  I  hear  be  true,  they  would  go  Girolamo  and  all  his  works  ;  a  case  of 
to  the  fire  rarely,  unless  that  poor  Sil-  witchcraft  surely,  since  they  fought 
vestro  failed  of  his  nerve,  and  even  that  like  tigers  for  him  a  few  short  weeks 
would  lend  a  strangeness  to  the  sight —  gone  by.  Or  a  case  of  pitiful  cowardly 
add  a  fresh  flavor.  But  what  a  fool  hounds  cringing  to  heel  at  the  first  clear 
am  I  to  pat  my  expectation  on  the  stroke  of  the  whip?  To-day  I  will 
back  ;  hanged  they  will  be,  and  there’s  make  my  choice,  for  Romolino  and  the 
an  end  of  it.  General  will  bring  the  three  face  to 

Strange  how  a  man’s  humor  changes  face,  and  having  endured  the  toils  from 
with  rest  and  a  good  meal.  Both  I  Rome  hither  I  must  needs  be  there  to 
have  had,  and  the  old  town,  which  this  see  the  baiting  ;  and  yet,  the  sport  will 
very  morning  seemed  so  crudely  con-  be  but  poor,  for  the  odds  are  sorely  un- 
ceived  and  rugged,  has  taken  on  a  soft-  fair.  All  Christendom  and  the  devils- 
ened  touch  and  a  glamour  which  is  not  of  the  Medici  against  three  poor  monks.. 
Roman,  yet  comes  near  tome  strangely.  The  powers  of  heaven  and  hell  against 
Perchance  that  Duomo  of  Brunelles-  two  fanatics  and  a  chattering  imbecile., 
chi,  aided  by  Giotto’s  slender  shaft  of  Poor  Girolamo,  he  were  better  to 
beauty,  has  cast  its  spell  upon  me  ;  and  hang  at  once,  and  have  done  with  it, 
this  alone  to  thee,  oh  mirror  of  my  for  the  Bishop  will  play  him  like  cat 
soul ! — that  strangely  sweet,  sorrowful  and  mouse.  Torture  him  soul  and 
face  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  spirit  and  hang  him  bodily  afterward  ; 
tower  has  moved  me  to  kindlier  thought,  a  zealous  reformer  is  Romolino. 

What  a  fair  penitent  to  shrive  !  To  Strange  how  that  face  haunts  me — a 
what  a  long  category  of  innocent  sin  glimpse  yesterday  and  another  to-day. 
could  I  not  give  ear  !  How  gently  could  Mere  glances  shot  into  the  eyes,  no 
I  not  guide  the  timid  soul  which  looked  more;  c’ount  three  slowly,  twice,  and 
upon  me  with  such  sad  eyes  !  With  that  is  all  ;  but  I  am  restless  and  stirred 
what  solicitude — Bah,  Giovanni,  my  in  a  way  that  is  new  to  me. 
friend,  she  is  not  for  thee  to  shrive  ;  To-day  I  think  she  knew  me,  for  the 
but  Florence  is  the  brighter  for  her  eyes  flashed  an  inward  question,  then 
New  Series.— Vol.  LXL,  No.  4.  35 
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darkened  as  if  the  answer  had  not 
pleased.  But  what  is  that  to  me? 
Strange  I  never  thought  to  tell  myself 
before — I  am  a  monk.  If  there  be 
many  like  her  in  Florence,  small  won¬ 
der  Girolamo  preached,  and  is  to  hang 
for  his  preaching. 

Let  me  praise  the  saints  that  I  am 
Roman  and  not  Florentine,  else  had 
there  been  four  monks  to  hang  instead 
of  three. 

Ilow  those  black  Franciscan  dogs 
bayed  at  his  heels  !  Truly  he  must  be 
a  great  man  to  be  worth  so  much  good 
honest  hate,  the  only  honest  thing 
about  them.  How  he  scorned  them — 
yet  hardly  scorn,  rather  a  tolerant  con¬ 
tempt,  as  if  nought  better  could  be 
looked  for.  While  all  the  while  Tor- 
riano,  for  very  decency’s  sake,  strove 
to  hide  that  the  man  was  judged  al¬ 
ready.  Then  at  last — 

Thou  hast  a  devil,”  shouted  Romo- 
lino,  “  and  this  kind  comes  not  out  but 
by  prayer  and  fasting.” 

‘‘  A  devil.  Lord  Bishop,”  cried  he 
back,  smartly  enough,  a  gleam  of  fire 
in  the  hawk’s  eyes  shrunk  deep  in  their 
hollows.  “  So  said  they  of  One  of  old, 
and  lied.  As  for  fasting,  the  rack  has 
been  my  banquet  board  these  many 
days  past,  and  that  thou  knowest.” 

Then  his  eyes  swept  us  who  stood 
behind,  and  he  flung  his  hand  out  as  if 
into  our  very  faces. 

“  Prayer  and  fasting  !  See  ye  to 
that,  with  your  wine-feasts  and  your 
love-feasts.  For  me,  I  go  to  a  feast 
which  no  mortal  hand  hath  spread.” 

Then  he  fell  silent,  and  looked  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  great  hall,  the  glory 
flaming  in  his  eyes  and  a  smile  flicker¬ 
ing  round  his  moving  lips  as  if  he  spoke 
with  one  who  pleased  him  well ;  as 
truly  I  believe  he  did. 

I  would  I  had  remained  in  Rome  ;  a 
man  like  this  is  a  sore  fret  to  my  com¬ 
placency,  and  wrenches  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  of  my  peace  and  comfort.  Why 
could  he  not  have  hung  in  silence  ? 

I  think  those  Franciscan  curs  would 
have  torn  him  to  pieces  then  and  there, 
had  not  the  soldiery  fenced  him  round, 
not  for  love,  since  he  has  lashed  them 
many  a  time,  but  for  very  shame’s  sake, 
lest  the  murder  seem  too  gross.  And 
what  need  to  kill,  when  the  legate  had 
the  Pope’s  decree  in  his  pocket  ?  Sheer 
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waste  of  good  justice,  and  at  a  risk 
too. 

Passing  out  of  the  hall  I  plucked  the 
General  by  the  sleeve — hopeless,  I 
knew,  for  who  is  Torriano  to  stand 
against  Alexander,  even  if  he  so  willed  ? 
But  my  heart  was  seething  in  hot  blood, 
and  speak  I  must,  the  more  readily, 
perhaps,  that  it  could  serve  no  end. 

What  I  said  is  gone  from  me — not 
argument,  I  think  ;  men  in  my  temper 
have  no  thought  for  cold  rule  of  right 
and  wrong — but  rather  to  move  his 
pity. 

Give  him  his  due,  he  heard  me  out 
— what  a  fool  I  must  have  looked  among 
them  all  ! — then  patted  me  lightly  on 
the  shoulder. 

“Thou  hast  learned  a  good  lesson, 
Giovanni.  Of  all  the  pleas  to  move  a 
human  soul  the  plea  of  the  poor  devil 
is  the  best.”  Then  he  laughed,  with 
rather  a  choke  in  his  breath,  I  thought, 
gathered  up  his  robe  about  him,  and 
was  gone,  leaving  me  licking  dry  lips 
with  a  dry  tongue.  At  heart  not  a  bad 
fellow,  Torriano,  and  he  hates  the 
Franciscans,  as  becomes  his  order. 
Well,  it  is  none  of  my  doing,  and  my 
soul’s  my  own  ;  if  a  man  can  call  his 
soul  his  own  when  it  is  pulled  this  way 
and  that  by  a  fire-brained  monk  and  a 
face  in  the  crowd. 

May  %lst. — She  seems  to  haunt  the 
churclies.  Yesterday  it  was  San  Marco, 
to-day  the  Duomo,  where  I  saw  her 
from  my  place  beside  the  General,  and 
the  gaunt,  naked  walls  took  on  a  glow 
that  all  Agnello  Gaddi’s  Glory  of  Glass 
could  not  give  them. 

A  venom-bitten  Franciscan  raved  a 
full  hour,  and  I,  who  by  reason  of  being 
a  monk  am  intolerant  of  much  preach¬ 
ing,  gave  him  my  benediction  for  his 
wordiness.  What  a  rest  it  was  to  sit 
and  watch  the  play  of  light  in  her  eyes ! 
What  a  passion  of  life  lay  behind  that 
flash  of  white  wrath  !  What  a  divinity 
of  pity  melted  in  her  tears  !  For  the 
black-coated  dog  in  the  pulpit  moved 
her  to  both,  and  all  for  Fra  Girolamo ! 
Had  I  but  stood  in  his  shoes  no  monk 
had  hung  for  reform  !  But  had  there 
been  no  fury  of  reform,  would  the  eyes 
have  blazed  and  wept  as  they  did  to¬ 
day  ?  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  her 
eyes,  Giovanni  ?  All  of  a  clap  it  has 
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come  that  thou  art  both  man  and 
monk,  with  the  devil  to  play  the  see¬ 
saw  between  the  two. 

Now  and  then  the  crowd  surged  be¬ 
tween  me  and  her  face  ;  then  what 
could  I  do  but  hear  the  harsh  yelp  of 
the  coward  cur  snarling  at  his  betters  ? 
A  nice  Sunday  homily,  in  truth,  for 
men  and  women  to  hearken  to,  who, 
within  the  same  walls,  have  swayed, 
breathless,  to  pleadings  of  a  heaven- 
possessed  soul. 

I  think,  but  that  the  crowd  surged 
back  again,  I  must  needs  have  wrecked 
my  certain  prospects  of  preferment, 
and  plucked  the  poison-tongued  liar 
from  his  place  ;  but,  praise  the  saints, 
the  throng,  heaving  this  way  and  that, 
was  not  long  in  clearing  a  laneway  to 
where  she  stood  beside  a  pillar  over 
against  the  pulpit.  And  then  the  tem¬ 
pest  of  invective  died  into  a  music,  and 
I  sat  as  at  a  feast,  with  such  a  vision  as 
Angelico  might  have  seen.  What  was 
that  he  said  yesterday  ?  Prayer  and 
fasting?  Curse  him,  what  does  he 
know  of  the  hunger  of  a  human  soul  ; 
not  for  overmuch,  a  look  or  a  touch,  I 
think  ;  but  the  crave  tears  and  gnaws 
and  yearns. 

For  a  full  hour  I  have  spoken  with 
him  face  to  face.  It  came  about  in 
this  wise. 

Torriano  loves  not  the  Franciscans  ; 
as  how  could  he,  being  a  Dominican 
and  our  very  head  and  front?  Giro¬ 
lamo  brought  disfavor  on  the  order, 
therefore  Girolamo  must  be  crushed. 
But  to-day  that  fra  maladetto — I  know 
not  his  name — mingled  a  crafty  cen¬ 
sure  in  his  speech,  pouring  his  vials 
upon  all  our  robes,  and  so  roused  the 
General’s  wrath.  Hence,  if  Girolamo 
may  be  spared,  spared  he  shall  be  ;  Al¬ 
exander  and  his  legate  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  and  St.  Dominic  upheld.  So  that 
which  my  pleading  could  not  do,  being 
the  word  of  a  friend,  may  be  done  by 
the  gibe  of  an  enemy. 

So  I  then,  as  one  of  the  order  and 
innocent  of  all  heat,  was  sent  to  seek  a 
reasonable  pretext  whereby  the  dead 
might  live. 

The  turret-room  which  has  been  his 
home  these  six  weeks  past  looked  none 
80  comfortless. 

A  crucidx — pictures  he  would  none 
of— pens,  ink,  and  paper  ;  a  cunning 


trap  it  seemed  to  me,  but  one  that 
failed  of  its  purpose,  for  though  the 
bruised  fingers  labored  sorely,  the  clear 
brain  gave  the  enemy  no  cause  to  re¬ 
joice. 

What  a  great  soul  he  has  !— greater 
than  his  mind,  for  all  his  intellect,  for 
it  was  something  more  than  human 
wit  that  brushed  aside  all  my  words,  so 
that  in  less  than  five  minutes  I  dropped 
all  cunning  of  fence,  and  spoke  with 
him  spirit  to  spirit. 

Was  he  coward  enough  to  save  him¬ 
self  and  San  Marco  perish  ?  Death  ! 
What  was  death  to  him  but  safety  ? 
Could  he  hide  himself  away  in  the  grave 
in  peace,  while  Florence  the  beloved 
fell  a  prey  to  the  Medici  ?  Did  he  dare 
no  longer  face  the  wrath  of  Alexander 
that  he  fled  to  the  peace  of  God  ? 

Who  would  rise  as  champion  of  a 
pure  Church  if  he  were  swept  aside  ? 
He  to  lay  himself  to  rest !  He  to  flee 
to  the  grave  for  peace  !  and  all  for  a 
partless  point  of  principle.  A  hair¬ 
splitting,  with  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
Faith  at  stake.  A  coward,  1  said,  a 
coward,  a  coward  !  And  in  his  face  I 
flung  back  the  gesture  of  the  day  be¬ 
fore. 

At  the  word  his  face  took  on  a  tinge 
of  red — the  weakness  of  fearing  to  seem 
w'eak  ever  beset  Girolamo — but  for  all 
the  flush  in  the  cheek  I  might  as  well 
have  urged  the  statue  of  Fortitude  on 
the  Loggia  outside  the  window. 

Yet  through  his  calmness  his  lips 
quivered  pitifully. 

“  San  Marco  and  Florence  are  doom¬ 
ed,”  he  said  sorrowfully.  “  They  knew 
not  the  day  of  their  visitation.  Look, 
to-morrow,  what  I  wrote  in  the  great 
hall  beneath.  The  Faith  ?  That  is 
eternal.  The  Church  ?”  his  eyes  kin¬ 
dled.  “  That  will  rise  the  higher  for 
my  ashes.  It  would  go  far  to  break  my 
heart  if  Romolino  held  back  my  crown 
from  me.  My  Church  shall  climb  up¬ 
ward,  nearer  to  the  life  invisible. 

“  Purity  of  the  priesthood  ?  See  thou 
to  that !  The  work  of  life  lies  nearest 
to  our  door ;  the  gates  clang  behind 
me,  for  my  warfare  is  ended.  See  thou 
to  thine.” 

Prone  before  him — persecuted,  for¬ 
saken,  accursed  as  he  was — prone  be¬ 
fore  him  I  huddled  myself,  and  would 
have  kissed  his  feet,  but  that  he  drew 
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me  up  and  laid  his  lips  against  ray 
forehead.  There  was  silence  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  he  said,  like  one  in  a 
dream — 

“  Prayer  and  fasting  :  this  kind-goes 
not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.” 

After  that  he  seemed  to  forget  that 
such  a  one  as  I  was  in  his  presence. 

The  prison-house  was  broken,  blotted 
out,  the  roof  shrivelled  to  a  vapor,  and 
pure  heaven  round  about  him  in  his 
prayer. 

As  for  me,  I  stumbled  down  the 
dusky  staircase,  groping  my  way,  awed 
by  the  glory  of  his  face,  “  See  thou  to 
that !”  singing  in  my  ears  as  it  has 
sung  ever  since. 

At  the  stairfoot  Torriano  met  me, 
but  asked  no  question,  passing  me  by 
with  a  look,  no  need  for  words.  The 
foreshadowed  end  must  come. 

May  %'ind. — Already  there  is  a  bustle 
and  clamor  in  the  great  square  into 
which  this  old  palace  thrusts  a  gray 
shoulder.  The  clank  and  din  of  ham¬ 
mers  mingled  with  the  hoarse  monotony 
of  many  voices. 

From  the  window — had  I  the  heart 
to  look — I  could  see  that  slowly  length¬ 
ening  tongue  of  wood  which  to-mor¬ 
row  is  to  glow  so  horribly  red  at  the 
point.  Sentence  has  been  conQrmed. 

Knowing  the  inevitable,  I  most 
piteously  besought  the  General  to  fore¬ 
go  my  attendance,  and  so  spare  my 
poor  flesh  a  pang  ;  but  he  was  ada¬ 
mant. 

“  The  honor  of  the  order  requires 
it,”  he  said.  “  We  must  show  those 
dearly  loved  brethren  of  St.  Francis 
that  this  is  but  a  local  plague-spot  on 
our  white  robe,  and  not  a  leavening 
disorder.  Since  we  cannot  save  the 
poor  devils,  we  must  do  the  next  best 
thing,  and  burn  them  with  the  cheer- 
fullest  grace  we  can  show,  so  that  the 
dogs  yelp  not.” 

So  it  came  that  at  the  tragic  farce  of 
confirming  the  already  confirmed,  I 
stood  beside  his  chair.  They  die  to¬ 
morrow,  for  seeking  to  pluck  a  flame 
out  of  a  coal  fire. 

It  was  full  six  weeks  since  they  had 
met,  six  weeks  brimful  of  torment  to 
body  and  spirit.  I  think  there  were 
few  eyes  but  felt  the  flush  of  moisture 
w’hen  those  three  monks  drew  together 
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in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  kissed 
one  another  solemnly  in  their  bonds ; 
shattered  in  frame  but  unbroken  in 
will. 

When  the  eagle  has  been  snared  in 
the  net  there  is  little  to  be  said  of 
meaner  fowl  in  like  evil  case  ;  there¬ 
fore  of  the  lesser  brethren  not  much  is 
writ. 

To-day,  many  a  time,  Domenico 
would  have  broken  out  into  bitter 
words,  for  all  his  soul  was  shaking 
with  wrath  ;  not  for  himself,  but  for 
the  Prior  of  his  adoring  love.  But 
with  a  touch  Girolamo  subdued  him,  if 
not  to  peace  at  least  to  silence.  A 
strong  soul,  Domenico  ;  yet  had  there 
been  no  Girolamo,  Domenico  had  lived 
and  died  the  Pope’s  very  humble  ser¬ 
vant. 

As  for  Silvestro,  he  trembled  like  a 
reed,  a  mere  physical  reaction,  as  I 
think,  for  the  spirit  was  unbowed.  The 
face  might  be  pale,  as  whose  might  not 
at  such  a  time  ?  But  the  eyes  which 
looked  at  Romolino  op  and  down  had 
no  terror  in  them. 

What  a  companionship  must  be  theirs 
to-night,  though  not  one  of  words,  I 
think  !  There  is  but  little  room  for 
words  where  the  energy  of  faith  crys¬ 
tallizes  into  death.  One  of  spirit 
rather,  and  that  strength  which  comes 
of  union. 

I  would  I  were  .with  them,  then  I 
might  fight  down  the  devil  better  than 
now.  VVhat  a  pendulum  is  man  !  Let 
me  set  it  down,  that  I  may  look  the 
truth  in  the  face. 

Leaving  the  hall  with  all  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  rage  and  pity  beating  at  my 
brain,  there  looked  out  of  the  crowd 
about  the  doorway  that  sorrowful  sweet 
face  which  has  haunted  me  these  three 
times.  The  blood  surged  to  my  heart 
and  eyes  like  a  wave  flood,  so  that  I 
gasped,  and  staggered — blinded. 

The  exaltation  crumbled  to  despair, 
and  all  for  a  woman’s  face.  , 

See  thou  to  that — prayer  and  fast¬ 
ing  !  See  thou  to  that — trample  nature 
under  foot  and  rise  to  heaven  upon  it ! 
But  heaven  seems  near  at  hand  !  See 
thou  to  that !  How  ? — How  ? — Pra;jjer 
and  fasting,  prayer  and  fasting  !  See 
thou  to  that  ! 

What  an  echo  rumbles  from  the 
square  !  There  is  the  thud  of  a  mal- 
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let ;  there  the  crash  of  a  plank  flung 
from  shoulder  high — the  sharp  ring  of 
a  bolt  driven  home — the  rhythmic 
traffic  of  life  to  slay  life  ! 

Has  Florence  no  heart  ?  Is  grati¬ 
tude  dumb  -memory  dead  ?  Is  there 
not  a  soul  in  this  accursed  city  that  re¬ 
members?  Aye,  there  is  one.  Oh, 
pure,  pale  face,  and  sorrowful,  deep 
eyes  !  But  the  hammering  and  tur¬ 
moil  of  this  red  funeral  horror  will  not 
let  me  rest,  with  its  passionate  insistent 
voice.  I  must  leave  it  all  for  to-night, 
or  I  shall  go  mad. 

May  23(Z. — All  night  long  the  brute 
city  has  prowled  round  the  square, 
howling  like  a  famished  beast,  restless, 
and  on  the  alert  for  blood.  All  night 
long,  through  the  hoarse  outcry,  has 
rolled  the  din  of  labor.  Rasp  of  saw — 
clang  of  iron,  and  the  hurrying  feet 
trampling  the  hollow  planks. 

No  peace  without  or  within,  for  all 
night  long  I  have  cried  into  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  there  is  none  to  hearken. 

Dimly  the  light  has  crept  in,  seem¬ 


ing  to  bear  upon  its  wings,  more  shrill 
and  clear  than  in  the  gloom,  the  noise 
of  the  eager  life-thirsty  floodtide  of 
wrath  outside.  In  this  I  am  stead¬ 
fast  ;  not  even  the  General  himself 
shall  drag  me  out  to  see  the  hungry 
lust  for  murder  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  been  loved  so  well. 

Ha  !  how  the  tumult  swells  into  a 
roar,  and  dies  away  in  a  gasp  of  silence 
as  if  the  breath  were  choked  down  ten 
thousand  throats. 

I  can  hear  their  feet — the  shuffle  on 
the  planks  ! 

Is  that  the  murmur  of  the  office  for 
the  dead  ?  Oh,  God  in  heaven,  shrive 
them  !  Oh,  God  in  heaven,  receive 
them  ! 

It  dies  aw^.  There  is  a  buzz  of  ex¬ 
pectation.  The  ladder — the  rope — the 
struggle. 

What  is  that  ?  The  crackle  and  roar  * 
of  fire  already,  and  a  new  red  light 
that  dances  horribly  on  the  wall  ! 

Down  on  thy  knees,  Giovanni,  and 
weep.  Who  weeps  with  thee  but  that 
one  sorrowful,  pale  face  ? — Temple  Bar. 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  WOOD-ENGRAVING  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

BY  M.  H.  SPIELMANN. 


The  evolution  of  what  Mr.  Ruskin 
once  called  “  The  Black  Arts,”  espe¬ 
cially  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  illus¬ 
tration,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
artistic  phenomena  of  the  day.  Broad¬ 
ly  speaking,  the  Fine  Arts,  as  an 
fcsthetic  expression,  lead  the  public 
taste.  Artistic  movements,  the  devel¬ 
opments  of  new  “  schools,”  whether  in 
painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture, 
are  the  outcome  of  the  artist’s  initia¬ 
tive,  unaided  and  undirected  from  out¬ 
side,  be  that  initiative  a  sincere  and 
genuine  birth,  or  a  mere  bid  for  adver¬ 
tisement  The  “  Newlyn  School,”  the 
new  English  Art  Club  ;  the  “  Glasgow 
School,’^  the  art  of  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert, 
Mr.  Sargent,  and  Mr.  Swan,  have  all 
forced  themselves  upon  the  public  with¬ 
out  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
“common  herd”  to  accept  or  reject. 
They  have,  in  various  measures,  im¬ 
posed  themselves  upon  the  town  and 
set  their  seal  upon  tne  country’s  art,  in 


spite  of  the  occasional  resistance  of  fel¬ 
low-artists  and  in  complete  indifference 
to  the  ignorance  or  the  feelings  of  the 
people. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  art  crafts, 
which  are  primarily  intended  for  gen¬ 
eral  consumption,  it  is  different  in  the 
main.  Directly  dependent  upon  the 
support  of  the  public,  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  in  comparative  harmony  with 
the  general  taste.  They  may  venture, 
perhaps,  a  very  little  way  beyond  .it 
without  much  risk  ;  but  as  their  pulse, 
so  to  speak,  beats  in  the  counting-house 
of  the  house-furnisher  or  the  book-pub¬ 
lisher,  where  three-monthly  accounts 
and  five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  are 
considerations  not  to  be  by  any  means 
neglected,  they  have  to  compound  with 
the  demand  of  the  day.  Fainting  in 
any  form  may  flourish,  or,  at  least, 
exist,  on  the  taste  of  half-a-dozen  col¬ 
lectors  ;  the  applied  arts,  especially 
where  they  look  to  reduplication  for 
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their  prosperity,  are  dependent  on  the 
approval  of  the  many. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  than  in  the  case  of  the  repro¬ 
ductive  arts,  particularly  in  respect  to 
book-illustration.  Of  these  illustrative 
arts  the  various  methods  have  come 
and  gone  in  fairly  distinct  cycles  of 
taste  and  fashion,  according  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  content  to  sanctify  them  with 
its  approval.  Wood-cutting,  copper¬ 
plate  engraving,  mezzotint,  steel-plate 
engraving,  aquatint,  wood-engraving, 
etching,  photogravure,  process-block, 
all  have  had  their  turn  ;  and  although 
the  art  magazines  and  illustrated  peri¬ 
odicals — the  serious  and  dignified 
among  them — have  helped  to  widen 
the  field  and  lend  some  stability  to 
wood-engraving  and  to  “  process,” 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  as  regards  tlie 
former  in  its  highest  expression,  its 
knell  has  been  sounded  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  while  in  America  it  is  admittedly 
the  subject  of  a  great  revolutionary 
movement  by  which,  it  is  hoped,  a 
fresh  era  of  prosperity  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  lease  of  life  renewed. 

For  America,  then,  there  is  good 
hope,  but  as  that  question  presents 
some  points  of  exceptional  interest  and 
importance,  I  leave  it  for  a  moment,  to 
return  to  it  later  on  in  its  proper  place. 
In  France,  where  the  art  now  reaches 
its  highest  perfection  and  most  perfect 
development,  where  it  flourishes  on  the 
taste  of  an  intelligent  and  appreciative 
public,  and  where  it  is  oflScially  recog¬ 
nized  and  officially  rewarded,  it  is  safe 
for  the  immediate  future.  It  produces, 
perhaps,  more  engravers  of  skill,  though 
not  of  genius,  than  it  can  provide  work 
for  ;  but  that  is  evidence  rather  of  its 
attractiveness  and  popularity  than  of 
any  lack  of  vitality.  Lep6re,  Florian, 
Morin,  Baude,  Jonnard,  Baudoin,  are 
but  a  few  among  those  who,  in  differ¬ 
ent  styles  of  wood-engraving,  sustain 
the  extraordinarily  high  level  to  which 
the  art  has  attained  in  France,  and 
which  it  is  likely  to  maintain  in  view 
of  the  general  encouragement  on  which 
it  is  borne  along.  In  Germany,  too, 
there  seems  little  fear  for  it  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment.  It  is  true  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  is  lower,  artistically,  than  it  is  in 
France.  No  doubt  there  are  few  out¬ 
side  Germany  who  can  engrave  a  head 


as  finely  as  Klinkicht  can  in  his  own 
style ;  but  as  a  general  rule  German 
engraving  is  far  more  precise,  more 
mechanical,  more  according  to  formula, 
than  that  of  either  France  or  America. 
There  is  often  great  skill  and  some¬ 
times  considerable  artistic  feeling  in 
German  wood-engraving  ;  but  as  a  rule 
it  does  not  compare  with  the  high¬ 
est  French  work.  Yet  its  condition  is 
not  unsatisfactory.  Thanks  chiefly  to 
the  great  engraving  “  studios”  or  fac¬ 
tories  which  flourish  upon  the  low 
prices  at  which  copyright  for  wood-en¬ 
gravings  may  be  obtained  from  dealers 
and  artists,  the  illustrated  magazines 
and  newspapers,  not  only  of  Germany, 
but  of  other  countries  too,  are  kept 
supplied  with  excellently  cut  blocks, 
“  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  regular¬ 
ity  and  despatch.”  But  the  craftsman 
is  rarely  an  artist ;  and,  when  he  is,  he 
is  rather  an  artist  in  intelligence  than 
an  artist  in  feeling  ;  he  reveals  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  philosophic  far  more  than 
the  artistic  side  of  the  national  tem¬ 
perament  ;  and  for  that  very  reason, 
no  doubt,  his  work  is  accepted  without 
much  question,  and  his  existence  is  as¬ 
sured. 

In  England,  as  I  have  recently  stated 
elsewhere,  the  art  of  wood-engraving  is 
in  a  desperate  state  ;  and  tliougli  we 
all  agree  that  “  process”  is  the  weapon 
that  has  struck  the  blow,  few  seem  to 
realize  by  whom,  or  by  whose  author¬ 
ity,  that  weapon  has  been  most  effec- 
tivelv  wielded.  The  superficial  observ¬ 
er  will  tell  you  that  it  is  all  the  fault 
of  the  commercial-minded  publisher 
and  the  niggardly  newspaper  proprie¬ 
tor,  who  rehise  to  illustrate  with  wood 
when  they  can  repflace  it  without  much, 
if  any,  loss  of  effect  with  ‘‘  process." 
There  is  truth  in  the  statement  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  lower-priced  periodicals 
of  little  artistic  pretension— for  why 
should  a  publisher  spend  five  to  ten 
times  as  much  upon  wood  to  obliges 
public  that  notoriously  neither  knows 
nor  cares?  But  in  the  case  of  the 
higher-class  publications,  in  which  the 
cost  of  engraving  is  of  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration — a  fixed  budget  being  regu¬ 
larly  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
tration  to  be  employed  to  the  best 
artistic  advantage — the  charge  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  commercialism  does  not  hold 
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good.  The  men,  generally  speaking, 
who  have  dealt  the  hardest  blow  by 
their  express  approval  of  mechanical 
processes  of  reproduction,  and  who  real¬ 
ly  seek  in  art  something  more  than  com¬ 
mercial  success,  are  the  artists.  Some, 
like  Professor  Herkomer,  have  taken 
their  stand  against  the  process  which 
is  ousting  wood-engraving — inexorably, 
irresistibly  ;  for  they  missed  the  rich 
fat  blocks,  the  delicate  tender  lines  of 
the  graver,  all  the  feeling  and  skill  born 
of  artistic  temperament  and  long  years 
of  sweet  apprenticeship.  They  care 
not  for  the  undoubted  advantages  of 
process.  And  yet  experience  shows 
that  five  artists  out  of  six  prefer  the 
mechanical  system  of  reproduction  for 
their  own  pictures  and  drawings,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  like  for  their  neighbors’. 

Two  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  be 
urged  against  even  the  best  tint-process 
—it  is  as  well  to  admit  it  at  once — are 
(1)  the  inability  of  this  rather  nerve¬ 
less  rendering  to  reproduce  the  highest 
lights  and  deepest  blacks  of  the  original 
work  ;  and  (2)  the  role  it  plays,  like 
that  of  Death,  as  the  Great  Leveller  : 
for  while  it  tends  to  conceal  many  of 
one  picture’s  worst  defects,  it  has  a 
way  of  ignoring  the  chief  beauties  of 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
its  truest  merits  are  counted  against  it 
for  faults.  “  What  a  revelation  of  the 
cheap  nastiness  of  process,”  wrote  a 
provincial  correspondent  a  short  while 
ago,  “  are  those  reproductions  of  Ra¬ 
phael’s  Cartoons  !  Misty  and  blotchy 
in  parts,  and  speckled  too,  they  are  as 
different  from  the  fine  bright  wood-en¬ 
gravings  in  my  possession  as  night  is 
from  day.”  Misty  and  blotchy  they 
were  indeed  ;  but  while  acknowledging 
the  ”  revelation,”  I  had  to  point  ont 
that  it  was  a  revelation  of  the  right 
sort,  and  that  now  for  the  first  time  he 
could  form  a  true  idea  of  the  real  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Cartoons,  which  the 
“brightness”  of  his  wood-engravings 
had  entirely  misrepresented.  In  this 
comparative  truth  of  the  process-block, 
this  usual  adherence  to  the  refinement 
of  tone,  quality,  and  effect  of  a  picture 
or  drawing,  this  faithfulness  in  the 
rendering  of  facial  expression,  all  of 
which  are  commonly  given  with  less 
accuracy  in  the  majority  of  wood-‘»n- 
gravings,  lies  the  secret  of  its  success 


with  painters,  who  look  primarily  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  reproduction,  rather 
than  to  the  excellence  of  the  technique. 

Where  the  excellence  of  the  process- 
block  is  going  to  stop  it  is  impossible 
to  foretell.  For  some  years  past  when 
the  finest  results  have  been  required,  it 
has  been  the  growing  practice  to  work 
upon  the  surface  of  the  process-block, 
not  only  retouching  with  the  “  rou¬ 
lette,”  but  proceeding  also  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  regular  resources  of  the 
wood-engraver’s  methods,  so  that  natu¬ 
ral  deficiencies  in  the  block  might  be 
remedied  or  supplemented.  This  work¬ 
ing  on  a  process-block  by  a  wmod- en¬ 
graver  has,  curiously  enough,  been 
lately  claimed  as  “  tbe  last  movement 
.  .  .  an  entirely  new  development,”  of 
which  the  first  example,  it  is  curiously 
alleged,  is  to  be  seen  in  last  January’s 
number  of  llie  Ce7itury  Magazine.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  has  long 
been  employed  by  The  Graphic,  by  Cas¬ 
sell  &  Company,  and  others  ;  and  it  is 
neither  novel  nor  American  in  its  ori¬ 
gin.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
to  the  United  States  are  to  be  credited 
the  finest  process-blocks  which  have 
hitherto  been  produced,  as  well  as  the 
most  admirable  printing  of  them  that 
has  yet  been  attained,  for  without  it 
the  best  blocks  would  yield  but  poor  re¬ 
sults.  The  American  printing-ma¬ 
chines,  indeed,  are  instruments  of  pre¬ 
cision.  But  England  can  produce 
results  relatively  so  good  that  the  wood 
is  being  ousted  by  the  gelatine  film. 
Not  only  does  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
engraver’s  craft  find  its  occupation  very 
nearly  gone,  but  the  greater  of  the 
craftsmen — those  who  can  engrave  a 
picture  as  well  as  cut  the  “  special  art¬ 
ist’s”  sketch — have  the  bitter  knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  is  the  painters  themselves 
who,  many  of  them,  insist  upon  the 
process-block.  Within  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  artists  have  made  the  employment 
of  process  for  reproduction  a  sme  qua 
non  in  accepting  a  commission,  and 
have  protested  when  the  far  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  beautiful  art  of  xylography 
was  used  for  the  translation  of  their 
pictures  into  black  and  white.  ”  I 
won’t  be  reproduced  by  the  wood-en¬ 
graver,”  wrote  one,  who  evidently  had 
already  tested  the  comparative  virtues 
of  good  process  and  bad  engraving. 
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That  this  hostility  to  wood-engraving 
exists,  and  that  widely,  is  not  to  be 
gainsaid. 

Hitherto  men  have  been  flattering 
themselves  that  even  if  the  more  com¬ 
mon-place  engraving  be  crushed  out  of 
the  fleld,  the  highest  kind  is  beyond  all 
reach  of  harm.  No  art,  they  said,  can 
be  supplanted  by  a  process  which  has 
all  its  faults  thick  upon  it.  But  the 
grossness  of  the  error  is  at  least  made 
manifest,  and  we  are  face  to  face  with 
an  alarming  condition  of  affairs — no 
less  than  the  threatened  extinction  of 
English  wood-engraving  altogether. 
It  is  no  satisfaction  to  be  told  that  the 
art  can  always  be  supplied  by  an  influx 
of  foreigners.  For  the  art  to  flourish 
here  it  is  essential  that  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  “  common-place”  wood-engrav¬ 
ing  should  keep  its  place  as  heretofore, 
for  there  can  be  no  perfection  where 
practice  is  not  permitted.  I  am  told 
that  wood-engraving  as  a  fine  art  will 
survive  although  wood-engraving  as  a 
trade  is  doomed  !  The  contention  is 
absurd.  You  may  as  well  expect  Queen’s 
prizemen  where  rifle-practice  is  forbid¬ 
den,  and  declare  that  some  geniuses 
will  always  be  able  to  swim  though 
they  are  to  be  prevented  from  going 
into  the  water  to  learn.  All  experience 
is  against  it.  You  can  name  no  en¬ 
graver  in  the  two  Continents  who  has 
not  worked  his  way  up  to  perfection  on 
the  practice  acquired  during  years  of 
ordinary  journeyman’s  labor.  And  if 
nothing  but  the  “  fine  art”  is  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  survive,  who,  one  may  ask,  is 
to  support  the  would-be  engravers  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  apprenticeship  and 
practice  required  to  make  ”  fine  artists” 
of  them,  and  who  compensate  them,  if 
they  ultimately  find  that  complete  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  art  and  craft  of  wood-en¬ 
graving  is  beyond  their  powers  ? 

No.  The  two  sections  of  engrav¬ 
ing,  fine  and  ordinary,  are  interdepen¬ 
dent  ;  and  they  must  inevitably  be  co¬ 
existent.  There  is  no  alternative.  If 
the  ordinary  craft  is  to  go,  the  fine  art 
will  go  with  it.  The  whole  matter 
rests  with  the  public,  the  publishers, 
and  the  artists.  But  the  public  is  too 
ignorant  and  too  indifferent  for  it  to 
be  regarded  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  whose 
decision  may  settle  the  question  for 
good,  if,  indeed,  it  has  any  views  upon 
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the  subject  at  all.  The  publishers, 
taken  as  a  class,  follow  the  public  de¬ 
mand,  with  their  eye  upon  the  market. 
If,  therefore,  the  artists  make  no  stand 
— if  they  silently  accept  and  encourage 
the  use  of  process,  the  wood-engraver 
is  lost.  And  the  coup  de  grace  will 
have  been  dealt  by  the  very  men  whose 
sympathies  and  efforts  should  be  direct¬ 
ed  toward  the  preservation  of  the  art. 
We  have  in  England  a  few  young  men 
of  striking  ability  from  whom  excellent 
things  may  be  hoped.  Whether  or  not 
they  may  eventually  be  ranked  with 
the  great  ones  of  the  day  lies  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  artists,  and  if  some¬ 
thing  be  not  speedily  done  to  arrest  the 
debacle  they  will  be  among  the  last  of 
their  race,  and  will  disappear  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  the  mezzotinters  and  line-en¬ 
gravers  of  an  earlier,  and  similarly  neg¬ 
lectful,  generation. 

The  revolution  of  wood-engraving  in 
the  United  States  is  the  latest  and  most 
startling  development  of  all  by  reason 
of  its  suddenness,  as  well  as  of  the  swift 
realization  of  the  prophecy  that  had 
more  than  once  been  made  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  ”  American 
School  of  Wood-Engraving”had  beenre- 
ceived  here  with  unbounded  popularity. 
Originally  founded  upon  the  work  of 
English  engravers  who  had  emigrated 
to  America  a  qusirter  of  a  century 
ago,  in  response  to  the  laudable  de¬ 
mand  for  the  finest  work  procurable 
which  had  been  created,  and  was  main¬ 
tained,  chiefly  by  Scribner's  and  Har¬ 
per's  Magazines,  it  developed  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  measure  of  technical  accom¬ 
plishment.  “  Something  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,”  says  Mr.  Lewis 
Fraser,  the  Art  Editor  of  The  Century 
Magazine  (the  successor  of  the  first 
Scribner),  “  drawings  were  made  on 
the  wood  block,  and  cut  in  the  drawn 
surface.  The  designer  of  that  period 
was  happy  if  he  saw  given  back  to  him 
the  dry  bones  of  his  design  with  such 
alterations  of  light  and  shade  as  best 
suited  the  method  of  the  particular  en¬ 
graver.  Then  came,  fostered  and  en¬ 
couraged  and  developed  by  this  maga¬ 
zine,  the  new  school  of  American  wood- 
engravers,  mainly  induced  by  the  return 
from  Europe  of  many  promising  young 
artists  who  in  foreign  schools  had 
learned  new  methods  of  art  expression. 
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and  who  the  management  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  thought  should  have  a  hearing. 
Marvellous  reproductions  of  these  men°s 
work  were  made  by  the  engravers  of 
the  new  school — notably  by  Timothy 
Cole  and  the  late  Frederick  Juengling.” 

The  work  was  received  with  rapture 
in  this  country,  and  the  English  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  American  magazines  far 
overtopped  that  of  any  similar  native 
production.  The  public  was  charmed 
witli  this  exceeding  skill  ;  artists  were 
enchanted  with  the  faithfulness  of  these 
refined  reproductions  ;  and  the  glamour 
of  unprecedented  dexterity — which,  we 
were  told,  had  converted  the  craft  of 
wood-engraving  into  a  fine  art — was 
over  them  all.  Clamor  was  raised  by 
those  who  reproached  the  old  country 
with  lagging  behind  in  an  art  capable 
of  such  exquisite  results.  No  one, 
they  complained — and  they  spoke  truly 
—could  here  produce  a  block  of  such 
astounding  perfection  of  technique,  of 
such  minute  faithfulness  to  the  orig¬ 
inal,  of  such  lovely  “  smoothness” — 
this  “  smoothness”  being  the  equal  de¬ 
light  of  the  thoughtless  admirer  of  the 
collotype.  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  the 
American  draughtsman  altogether  ex¬ 
cellent  in  his  own  line,  and  a  news¬ 
paper  critic  whose  brusque  utterances 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  patriotic 
disdain  of  English  art  production — 
never  tired  of  preaching  the  superiority 
of  American  wood-engraving  (among 
other  American  superiorities), lintroduc- 
ing  and  forever  harping  upon  national 
comparisons  and  susceptibilities  which 
had  far  better  have  been  omitted  from 
a  philosophical  discussion.  And  when 
the  series  of  beautiful  blocks  which 
Mr.  Timothy  Cole  had  for  years  been 
executing  for  The  Century,  were  re¬ 
printed  under  the  title  of  “  Old  Italian 
Masters,”  his  vocabulary  of  praise  and 
appreciation  altogether  gave  out — he 
had  “  no  adjectives  left  to  express  the 
perfection  of  them.”  (I  am  taking  it 
for  granted  that  he  was  the  writer  of 
the  essay  in  The  Daily  Chronicle  of  No¬ 
vember  16,  1892.)  It  is  true  that  he 
had  first  confused  his  readers  by  ex¬ 
plaining  Mr.  Cole’s  methods— how  the 
picture  to  be  copied  was  first  photo¬ 
graphed,  the  photograph,  after  being 
corrected,  “copied  on  to  the  wood¬ 
block  by  a  peculiar  method  and  the 


engraving  done  directly  from  the  orig¬ 
inal”  (!),  yet,  however,  “  there  was  no 
intervention  between  the  painter  and 
engraver  !”  But  as  to  his  enthusiasm 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  “  All  we  can 
say  is  that  this  is  the  greatest  series  of 
wood-engravings  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,”  he  exclaimed  ;  and  again  in 
another  journal,  over  the  initials  A.  U. 
(“  Artist  Unknown”),  he  declared  that 
Mr.  Cole  had  brought  wood-engraving 
“  to  a  greater  perfection  than  any  one 
who  ever  lived.”  And  Mr.  Pennell 
was  only  one  of  the  crowd  who  were 
carried  away  by  surface  excellencies 
from  the  consideration  of  the  true 
functions  of  wood-engraving. 

But  some  in  England — happily, 
among  the  number  one  or  two  wnose 
positions  rendered  them  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  rising  tide— were  utterly 
opposed  to  the  new  development,  and 
declined  to  fall  before  its  blandish¬ 
ments.  (Test  magnifique,  they  ad¬ 
mitted,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  gravure. 
They  were  not  blind  to  the  marvel  of 
the  process,  but  the  extreme  minute¬ 
ness,  the  excessive  dexterity,  seemed  to 
them  to  wander  into  that  sort  of  un¬ 
necessary  cleverness  which  is  claimed 
by  the  man  who  can  write  four  thou¬ 
sand  words  upon  a  post-card.  While 
according  full*  credit  to  Mr.  Cole  and 
his  colleagues,  whose  manual  skill  and 
fine  intelligence  had  been  betrayed  into 
a  craving  of  an  acrobatic  sort,  they  felt 
that  their  extreme  refinement  was  the 
rethictio  ad  absurdum  ot  the  passion  for 
the  minute  and  of  the  perfection  of 
technique.  The  sole  end  and  aim,  in¬ 
deed,  was  so  to  engrave  upon  wood  that 
the  result,  in  faithfulness  and  smooth¬ 
ness,  might  possess  the  qualities  of  a 
photograph  after  the  picture  !  And 
this  was  to  be  the  apotheosis  of  engrav¬ 
ing — this  was  the  triumph  of  skill  and 
soul  and  labor — that  a  block  might 
more  and  more  resemble  the  tones  and 
appearance  of  a  shilling  photograph  ! 
It  was  felt,  in  short,  that  Mr.  Cole  was 
the  decadent  de  luxe  who  was  over¬ 
whelming  wood-engraving  with  the 
very  refinements  with  which  Finden 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed  the  art  of 
steel-engraving. 

The  man  to  whom  belongs  the  credit 
of  leading  the  opposition  is  Mr.  Edwin 
Bale,  K.I.  Himself  an  artist  of  ability. 
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he  happily  occupied  a  position  to  act 
and  to  enforce  his  views,  probably 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  man  in 
England.  The  art-director  of  one  of 
the  greatest  publishing  houses  in  the 
world,  with  the  direction  of  a  large  en¬ 
graving  staff,  employing  besides  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  occasional  outside 
engravers,  he  had  in  his  hands  the  an¬ 
nual  production  of  some  thousands  of 
blocks,  from  the  highest  class  for  The 
Magazine  of  Art,  to  the  more  ordinary 
kind  for  the  numerous  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  published  by  the  firm.  Apart 
from  all  questions  of  expense,  he  stead¬ 
fastly  set  his  face  against  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  debasement  of  the 
ideal  of  wood-engraving  from  art  to 
craft,  however  skilfully  and  insidiously 
it  might  bo  accomplished.  He  declined 
to  give  employment  to  the  engravers 
who  were  constantly  applying  for 
work  of  the  sort  they  had  been  trained 
to  execute  for  the  American  periodi¬ 
cals,  for  the  gradual  introduction  of 
“  process”  into  those  pages  had  thrown 
many  of  them  out  of  employment ;  and 
he  insisted  on  employing  only  those 
who,  while  they  could  faithfully  trans¬ 
late  a  picture  on  their  block,  aimed  at 
making  one  feel  the  beauty  of  the  en¬ 
graving  itself.  This  beauty  and  merit 
of  an  engraving  lies  as  much  hi  the  en¬ 
graving  as  in  the  rendering  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  reproduced — more  so  indeed  :  as 
much  in  the  arrangement  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  its  lines  as  in  the  whole  general 
result  produced  ;  and  the  engraver  who 
by  deliberately  overdone  fineness  ren¬ 
ders  his  lines  practically  invisible  to 
ordinary  eyesight,  wantonly  throws 
away  the  chief  artistic  charm  of  his 
work.  The  delight  of  the  artist  is  in 
his  medium — that,  I  take  it,  is  an  axiom 
beyond  the  contradiction  of  any  one. 
The  supreme  merit  of  wood  is  in  the 
exquisite  charm  of  its  engraved  line, 
and  not  the  faithfullest  and  most  elabo¬ 
rately-cut  reproduction  can,  as  an  art¬ 
istic  creation,  stand  for  a  moment  be¬ 
side  a  block  that  has  been  clearly  and 
artistically  engraved.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  need  I  remark,  extremely  fine  cut¬ 
ting  is  not  at  all  required  for  perfectly 
faithful  reproduction.  This  has  at  last 
been  admitted  by  our  American  friends. 
That  Mr.  Pennell  and  his  associates 
have  been  convinced  is  not  suggested.: 
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that  they  are  likely  to  be  converted  is 
equally  improbable  ;  but  out  of  the 
mouth  of  The  Century  shall  it  be 
proved,  and  by  the  graver  of  Mr.  Tim¬ 
othy  Cole  it  shall  be  established,  before 
I  quit  this  subject  of  American  wood- 
engraving. 

These  principles  were  clearly  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Bale  in  an  article  which 
attracted  considerable  attention,  both 
here  and  in  America.  Conceding  to 
the  United  States  the  merit  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  best  process-blocks  and  the 
finest  printing  of  them  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  has  to  show — achievements  wliich 
are  rather  triumphs  of  science  than 
works  of  art — he  pointed  out  that  when 
our  book-illustrations  were  produced 
by  the  old-fashioned  engraver,  “  their 
quality  naturally  varied  as  the  engraver 
was  a  good  artist  or  none  at  all.  If  he 
were  the  former  he  produced  an  en¬ 
graving  that  was  a  work  of  art  as  an 
engraving,  apart  from  the  artistic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  original  from  which  he 
worked  ;  if  the  latter  he  gave  you  a 
dull,  mechanical,  uninteresting  result. 
If  it  were  required  to  produce  a  repro¬ 
duction  as  nearly  like  a  mechanical  one 
as  possible,  the  artist-engraver  evident¬ 
ly  was  not  the  man  to  give  it  you  ;  the 
more  mechanical  and  slavish  the  en¬ 
graver  as  a  copyist,  the  better  for  that 
purpose.  And  it  has  always  been  nec¬ 
essary  to  discriminate  between  the  art¬ 
ist  who  was  also  a  craftsman,  and  the 
craftsman  who  was  no  artist.” 

This  simple  test  he  then  applied  to 
Mr.  Cole’s  work  and  his  “  disindividu- 
alization,”  as  the  engraver  called  it— 
for  Mr.  Cole  set  it  down  as  the  chief 
quality  in  an  engraver  that  he  should 
be  able  to  suppress  his  own  individual¬ 
ity.  “  Of  course,”  said  Mr.  Bale,  “  if 
the  merest  mechanical  reproduction  is 
wanted,  it  is  quite  desirable  that  it 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  an  engraver 
with  artistic  individuality,  which  is 
sure  to  show  itself  in  his  work.  But 
one  must  be  quite  clear  on  the  nature 
of  the  reproduction  required.  It  can¬ 
not  be  right  to  ask  an  artist  to  suppress 
himself  and  his  art,  to  make  a  mere 
machine  of  himself,  and  to  produce  a 
wood-engraving,  with  weeks  and  per¬ 
haps  months  of  labor,  which  shall  in 
no  way  be  distinguishable  from  a  block 
produced  by  mechanical  means  in  a 
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few  hours.' '  Where  Mr.  Cole  had 
found  it  impossible  to  “  disindividual- 
ize”  himself  he  had  done  some  excel¬ 
lent  artistic  work,  but  to  see  the  de¬ 
cadence  of  wood-engraving  we  were 
referred  to  the  block  of  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  which 
“  cut  with  an  amount  of  labor  terrible 
to  think  of,  only  the  expert  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  a  mechanical  process- 
block.” 

And  so,  just  when  Mr.  Ives  and 
others  were  perfecting  the  tint  process- 
block  to  the  highest  pitch,  Mr.  Cole, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  art,  was 
perfecting  wood-engraving  to  the  low¬ 
est.  The  artist,  he  declared,  must  be 
“  disindividualized” — that  is  nullified, 
destroyed ;  and  the  patient,  skilful 
craftsman,  who  must  not  on  any  ac¬ 
count  show  his  artistic  |individuality, 
must  take  his  place  !  Was  not  Mr. 
Bale  right  when  he  claimed  that  Amer¬ 
ica  was  killing  wood-engraving  by  rob¬ 
bing  it  of  its  art,  and,  by  accustoming 
the  public  to  mechanical  work  in  wood¬ 
blocks,  was  rendering  it  doubly  easy 
for  process-blocks  to  supplant  the 
wood?  “  And  so  the  process-block  is 
gradually  pushing  out  the  wood-block, 
and  the  outcome  of  the  new  gospel  of 
the  American  wood-engraver  is,  that 
wood-engraving,  both  as  an  art  and  a 
craft,  is  rapidly  dying,  afid  in  a  feio 
years,  unless  it  changes  its  aims,  it 
will  be  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne." 

Of  course,  this  criticism  was  indig¬ 
nantly,  and  even  bitterly,  repudiated  ; 
yet,  80  true  was  it,  that  at  least  one  re¬ 
viewer  declared,  in  all  good  faith,  that 
Mr.  Cole  engraved  “  on  photographed 
surfaces  and  a  combination  therewith 
of  the  ‘  process-block  ’  system  !”  Such 
a  blunder,  however,  was  presumably  to 
be  accepted  as  a  compliment  by  the 
apologists  of  what  I  would  call  Ameri¬ 
can  hyper-engraving  ;  for  a  short  time 
before  we  had  Mr.  Pennell  triumph¬ 
antly  exclaiming,  in  respect  to  another 
discussion  on  a  similar  subject,  “  I  will 
only  say  that  in  half  a  clay  I  would 
undertake  to  find  fifty  prints  which 
would  so  puzzle  the  Plditor  of  The 
Speaker  and  his  staff  that  not  one  would 
be  able  to  decide  whether  they  were 
wood-engravings  or  process-blocks.”. 
Poor  engraving  ! 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 


tain,  although  the  views  of  Mr.  Bale — 
and,  I  hope,  of  all  those  who  have  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  art — were 
scorned  and  scoffed  at  by  American 
writers  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  no  serious  arguments  were 
brought  forward  to  rebut  them.  The 
writer  was  informed  that  he  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  aberration,  from  prejudice 
against  all  things  American,  that 
Americans  do  not  look  to  London  for 
work  equal  in  artistic  quality  to  that 
which  their  own  artists  produce,  and 
so  forth.  But  the  burden  of  it  all  was 
that  American  engraving  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  and  unalterably  supreme,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded 
immaculate  ;  and  the  prophecy  as  to  a 
coming  change,  if  it  was  noticed  at  all, 
was  treated,  as  the  humorist  expressed 
it,  “  with  spurn.” 

Suddenly,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  in  the  article  in  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Magazine  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  the  Art  Editor  (Mr.  Lewis 
Fraser)  makes  a  complete  recantation 
of  previous  American  contentions,  and 
gives  Mr.  Pennell  and  his  friends  away 
in  the  handsomest  manner  possible. 

“  The  fault  of  the  school,”  he  now 
admits,  speaking  of  the  school  of  which 
Timothy  Cole  and  the  late  Frederick 
Juengling  were  the  heads,  ‘‘  with  some 
individual  exceptions,  lay  in  the  too 
slavish  imitation  of  surfaces  and  tex¬ 
tures.  .  .  .  A  year  or  two  ago  it  seemed 
as  though  the  noble  art  of  wood-en¬ 
graving  would  be,  through  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  half-tone  \i.e.,  process-blocks] 
lost  to  the  world.  But  the  American 
engravers,  realizing  the  situation,  re¬ 
solved,  if  they  must  die,  to  die  game. 
Learning  its  deficiencies,  as  perhaps 
they  never  could  have  done  had  their 
art  remained  as  popular  as  it  was  at  one 
time,  they  have  set  themselves  heroi¬ 
cally  to  work  to  make  the  deficiencies 
good  ;  and  they  are  to-day,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  wood-engravings  in  this 
number  of  The  Cew/wry,  making  a  good 
fight.  They  have  emancipated  them¬ 
selves  largely  from  the  slavish  adherence 
to  texture  and  meaningless  detail,  and 
are  engraving  with  definite  reference 
to  the  artistic  intention  of  their  orig¬ 
inals.  This  is  evident  in  a  more  or  less 
degree  in  all  the  engravings  printed  in 
this  number,  from  the  work  of  the  vete- 
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ran  Timothy  Cole  to  that  of  the  young¬ 
est  acquisition  to  the  ranks  of  hrst-class 
engravers.*' 

Turning  from  this  frank  and  manly 
avowal,  this  complete  justification  and 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Bale’s  contentions, 
to  the  indicated  block  of  Mr.  Cole — 
engraved  from  Govaert  Flinck’s 
“  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl”  in  the 
Louvre — we  are  strack  and  charmed 
with  Mr.  Cole’s  volteface.  Certain 
portions  of  the  block  would  be  consid¬ 
ered’  absolutely  coarse  after  his  previous 
miracles  of  fine-cutting ;  but  how 
much  more  artistic,  how  much  more 
‘‘  felt,  ”  how  much  more  sympathetic 
is  the  whole  treatment !  The  engraver 
has  forborne  to  ‘‘ disindividualize” 
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himself  here,  and  in  the  block,  which 
is  an  absolutely  faithful  reproduction 
of  the  original,  we  recognize  the  artist- 
engraver’s  hand  and  artistic  personal¬ 
ity,  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  intention,  rather  than  with  the 
grammar,  of  Mr.  Fraser  when  he  de¬ 
clares,  ‘‘  Working  in  this  manner,  and 
with  this  impulse,  there  is  little  danger 
of  the  death  of  their  beautiful  art.” 
And  if  the  fates  will  it  that  engraving 
must  die  in  England,  we  have  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  will 
not  be  lost  to  France,  nor,  if  present 
good  intentions  are  persisted  in,  and 
the  emancipation  is  fully  consumniat 
ed,  to  America  either.  —National  Re¬ 
view. 


THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  MODERN  NOVEL. 
BY  D.  F.  HANNIGAN. 


A  TYRANT  has  arisen  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Letters.  This  tyrant  is  the  mod¬ 
ern  novel.  The  poet,  the  historian, 
even  the  philosopher,  must  obey  well- 
defined  laws.  Eot  so  the  novelist.  He 
(or  she)  disregards  all  conventions,  and, 
having  got  rid  of  all  restraining  influ¬ 
ences,  has  drifted  into  literary  anarchy. 
Time  was  when  fiction  was  confined 
within  certain  limits.  That  time  is 
past.  The  latter-day  novelist  dabbles 
in  every  controversy,  pretends  to  solve 
every  problem,  airs  every  ”  fad,”  and 
poses  as  an  omniscient  philosopher. 
Of  course,  something  may  be  said  for 
novelists  like  M.  Zola  and  the  school  of 
“  naturalists”  which  he  has  founded. 
Such  works  as  U Assommoir,  Germi¬ 
nal,  and  La  BUe  Humaine,  revolting 
though  they  be,  have  the  merit  of  ad¬ 
hering,  or  at  least  professing  to  adhere, 
to  facts.  In  so  far,  however,  as  M. 
Zola  and  his  followers  claim  to  be  men 
of  science  (Jiommes  de  science),  they  sin 
against  one  of  the  canons  of  art.  A 
novelist  should  be  an  artist,  and  the 
object  of  art  is  not  crude  truth,  but  the 
imaginative  realization  of  life. 

The  Russian  novelists,  Tolstoi'  and 
Dostoievsky,  also  sin  against  the  canons 
of  art  in  making  their  works  mere 
vehicles  for  conveying  to  their  readers 
certain  pessimistic  or  ascetic  theories 


which  cannot  fail  to  disfigure  the  beauty 
and  completeness  of  the  narrative  in 
every  case. 

The  “  realism”  of  Matilde  Serao,  one 
of  the  most  original  writers  of  fiction 
that  Italy  has  produced,  is  based  on 
certain  pseudo-scientific  notions  which 
render  her  novels  repulsive.  The  open¬ 
ing  part  of  her  book,  Fantasy,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  study  in  hysteria,  and  the 
closing  chapters  are  a  study  in  adul¬ 
tery.  The  girl  who  in  the  beginning 
of  the  story  exhibits  hysterical  tenden¬ 
cies  ends  by  eloping  with  another 
woman’s  husband.  This  may  apjiear 
psychology  to  Matilde  Serao,  but  is  it 
quite  natural  ? 

The  novel  in  England  has  of  late  be¬ 
come  virile  and  rational,  instead  of 
mawkish  and  moralizing.  Of  this  we 
have  a  splendid  example  in  Tess  of  the 
D'  Urbervilles.  Whatever  virility  there 
is  in  The  Manxman  is  unhappily  spoiled 
by  its  melodramatic  character  as  well 
as  by  its  scarcely  veiled  plagiarisms. 
The  spirit  of  disputation  shown  in 
Olive  Schreiner’s  Story  of  an  African 
Farm  and  Sarah  Grand’s  Heavenly 
Tains  is  opposed  to  our  natural  con¬ 
ception  of  the  novel’s  functions.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  wide  gulf  between  The 
African  Farm,  a  really  notable  book, 
and  The  Heavenly  Ttoins,  which. 
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though  an  ambitiously  written  novel, 
is  really  a  mere  medley,  and  can  scarce¬ 
ly  rank  as  literature.  The  same  re¬ 
mark  applies  to  that  overrated  produc¬ 
tion,  The  Yelloto  Aster,  whose  literary 
merits  are  much  less  than  those  of  The 
Heavenly  Twins.  If  Fielding  were 
forced — and  probably  he  would  not  do 
so  except  by  compulsion — to  read  The 
Heavenly  Twins  and  its  successors 
(which  we  need  not  enumerate)  he 
would  no  doubt  say  that,  women  like 
his  own  Amelia  no  longer  existed.  Nor 
would  the  glorifled  printer,  who  made 
the  ladies  of  his  own  day  shed  oceans 
of  tears  over  the  woes  of  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe,  find  himself  at  home  in  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  to  day.  Richardson  may  have 
been  tedious,  but  he  was  a  born  story¬ 
teller,  and,  if  he  had  “  fads,"  he  never 
forgot  that  a  novelist’s  first  duty  is  to 
write  a  clear  and  intelligible  narrative, 
and  not  to  preach  or  moralize  or  in¬ 
dulge  in  hysterical  tirade. 

Defoe,  too,  onr  earliest  writer  of  fic¬ 
tion,  knew  how  to  tell  a  story,  and  even 
still  grown-up  men  can  enjoy  Robinson 
Crusoe.  In  Scott  narrative  is  every¬ 
thing,  and  the  author  does  not  obtrude 
his  opinions  on  the  reader,  naturally 
assuming  that  abstract  di3cussion4s  out 
of  place  in  a  work  of  fiction. 

However,  as  the  French  say,  notes 
avons  change  tout  cela.  But  has  the 
novel  been  improved  by  diverting  it 
from  its  original  purpose  ?  Is  The 
Heavenly  Twins  to  be  compared  with 
Sense  and  Sensibility  as  a  work  of  art  ? 
Are  the  works  of  Edna  Lyall  equal  in 
narrative  power  or  even  in  moral  per¬ 
suasiveness  to  those  of  Maria  Edge- 
worth?  Is  there  any  English  writer  of 
historical  romance  who  can  be  com- 
ared  with  Scott,  faulty  as  even  his 
est  works  are  both  in  style  and  con¬ 
struction  ? 

The  impartial  critic  must  admit  that 
the  importation  of  analysis,  contro¬ 
versy,  and  vague  speculation  into  novels 
has  seriously  deteriorated  their  literary 
value.  This  fashion— for,  after  all,  it 
is  nothing  better — was  first  extensively 
introduced  by  George  Eliot,  a  writer 
whose  great  talent  did  not  save  her  from 
that  tendency  toward  pedantry  which 
appears  to  beset  all  women  of  profound 
learning  and  fixed  intellectual  habits. 
The  author  of  Daniel  Deronda  had 


passed  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
life  in  the  society  of  metaphysicians 
and  political  economists.  When  she 
made  her  first  experiment  in  novel¬ 
writing,  she  was  no  longer  young.  It 
must  have  been  an  effort  for  her  to 
avoid  philosophical  dissertations  in 
Scenes  from  Clerical  Life  and  Adam 
Bede.  She  certainly  lapsed  from  pure 
narrative  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
She  became  more  “  analytic" — in  other 
words,  more  prosy — in  Middlemarch, 
and  finally,  in  Daniel  Deronda,  she  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  philosopher  expounding 
certain  theories  of  life  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  fiction. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  that  George  Eliot 
was  a  novelist  of  extraordinary  power  ; 
but  her  later  works  are,  nevertheless, 
inferior  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
to  those  she  first  produced.  It  may 
appear  a  strong  thing  to  say,  but  it  is 
probably  true,  that,  if  she  had  never 
written  Daniel  Deronda,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  her  fame.  A  few  years 
hence,  the  ordinary  novel-reader  will 
feel  as  little  tempted  to  touch  that 
elaborate  work  of  fiction  as  he  will  to 
turn  over  the  rather  dull  pages  of 
Theophrastus  Such. 

Unhappily,  some  of  George  Eliot’s 
imitators  have  gone  further  in  mixing 
up  controversy  and  philosophy  with 
narrative.  Who  could  read  such  a 
book  as  Robert  Elsmere  from  cover  to 
cover  without  being  thoroughly  bored, 
in  spite  of  its  unquestionable  literary 
merits?  Does  it  not  require  either 
superhuman  patience  or  a  passion  for 
argument  to  wade  through  Marcella  9 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is,  no  doubt,  a 
writer  of  more  than  mediocre  ability  ; 
but  her  controversialism  has  spoiled 
her  books. 

It  is  time  that  the  novel  should  re¬ 
turn  to  its  natural  form.  It  is  not  so 
much  its  moral  tone  as  its  literary  law¬ 
lessness  that  has  become  objectionable. 
The  novelist  has  a  wide  field,  and  is, 
in  fact,  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  whole 
of  human  life.  But  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  novel  is  not  a  scientific 
work.  In  spite  of  M.  Zola,  the  “  natu- 
ralistes’’  have  failed  to  achieve  any¬ 
thing  as  “men  of  science,’’  and  the  mer¬ 
its  of  L' A ssommoir  and  Germinal  are 
really  due  to  the  violation  by  their  au¬ 
thor  of  the  principles  he  has  laid  down 
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in  his  work  entitled  Le  Roman  Experi¬ 
mental.  There  is  this  much  truth, 
however,  in  the  French  novelist’s  views 
— that  fiction  should  deal  with  the 
realities  of  life,  and  not  with  fantasies 
or  dreams.  The  world  has  had  more 
than  enough  of  the  romantic  extrava¬ 
ganza,  and  literature  is  certainly  not 
enriched  by  such  productions  as  those 
of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard. 

But  let  us  have  done  with  the  con¬ 
troversial  novel.  Let  “  faddists’  ’  write 
pamphlets,  and  leave  fiction  alone. 
Our  novelists  should  study  the  methods 
of  Defoe,  Fielding,  and  Scott,  and 
avoid  the  faults  of  George  Eliot.  Even 
Thackeray  marred  some  of  his  best 
works  by  his  tendency  toward  moraliz¬ 
ing.  In  Esmond  alone  has  he  given  us 
a  narrative  free  from  interruptions, 
interrogations  and  tantalizing  digres¬ 
sions  ;  and  this  we  must  attribute  to 
the  fact  that  the  work  was  written  in 
the  style  of  another  ago.  If  Colonel 
Esmond  had  not  told  the  story,  how 
many  irrelevant  questions  would  have 
been  addressed  to  the  reader  ?  How 
many  more  or  less  ingenious  but  un¬ 
necessary  reflections  would  have  been 
introduced  by  the  author  before  the 
book  came  to  an  end  ? 

The  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into 
this  ;  A  novel  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  story.  At  first  sight,  this  may 
appear  to  lower  the  dignity  of  fiction. 
But  does  it  ?  Is  it  a  small  thing  to  por¬ 
tray  human  beings,  to  describe  their 
loves,  their  joys,  their  sins,  their  suf¬ 
ferings,  their  triumphs — all  their  ex¬ 
periences  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ? 
The  man  or  woman  who  can  do  this 


thoroughly  is  a  great  novelist.  The 
mere  controversialist  who,  borrowing 
the  form  of  fiction,  gives  us  a  series  of 
discussions  instead  of  a  story  is  not  a 
novelist  at  all.  Byron  has  called  Field¬ 
ing  “  the  prose  Homer  of  human  na¬ 
ture.”  And  what  is  Fielding  ?  Only 
a  story-teller ;  but  all  the  same,  in 
spite  of  the  flippant  criticism  of  Sarah 
Grand’s  Evadne,  he  still  remains  our 
greatest  writer  of  fiction.  Balzac,  the 
great  French  novelist,  whom  M.  Zola, 
perhaps  wrongly,  claims  as  a  natural¬ 
ist,  was  above  all  and  beyond  all  a  story¬ 
teller.  The  philosophy  of  La  Comedie 
Humaine  is  never  obtruded  on  the 
reader.  Let  our  novelists  take  the  les¬ 
son  to  heart.  Let  them  learn  how  to 
tell  a  story  perfectly.  One  English 
writer  of  fiction  of  our  time,  whose  re¬ 
cent  death  ere  his  powers  had  reached 
their  full  maturity  must  be  sincerely 
regretted,  could  certainly  spin  a  good 
yarn,  but  his  books  are  all  lopsided. 
Mr.  Stevenson  understood  what  narra¬ 
tive  meant,  but  he  apparently  forgot 
that  women  constitute  at  least  half  the 
human  race.  The  result  is  that  even 
his  best  efforts  are  tales  for  men  and 
boys — not  novels. 

Let  us  hope  that  controversial  fiction 
will  soon  disappear.  It  is  a  bore  and  a 
tyranny.  Such  books  should  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  region  of  tracts.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  novelist’s  func¬ 
tion  is  simply  this — to  write  a  natural 
story  of  human  life.  There  is  only  one 
living  English  novelist  who  never  for- 

fets  his  true  vocation — Mr.  Thomas 
lardy. —  Westminster  Review. 
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One  morning,  during  the  session  of 
1887,  all  the  newspapers  of  the  king¬ 
dom  reported  in  exactly  similar  terms 
a  brief  but  curious  and  amusing  con¬ 
versation  between  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Rosebery  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  previous  evening.  The  subject 
of  the  conversation  was  a  popular 
rumor  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Drum¬ 
mond  Wolff’s  appointment  as  British 
plenipotentiary  at  Constantinople  had 
terminated.  Lord  Rosebery  inquired 


if  the  rumor  were  true.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  intimated 
that  it  did  not  quite  accurately  describe 
Sir  Drummond  Wolff’s  position.  What 
followed  is  thus  recorded  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  Lord  Rosebery  :  “  Are  we 
to  understand  then  that  Sir  Drummond 
Wolff  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  ani¬ 
mation  ?”  Lord  Salisbury  :  “  No ; 
rather  in  a  state  of  animated  expect¬ 
ancy.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  this  re- 
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port  appeared  in  the  Press,  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  called  attention  to  it  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  denied  in  the  most  em¬ 
phatic  manner  that  he  had  ever  used 
such  language,  and  Lord  Rosebery  on 
his  part  was  equally  emphatic.  But 
their  lordships  gave  no  indication  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  conversation  that 
had  passed  between  them  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Sir  Drummond  Wolff ;  they 
simply  contented  themselves  with  deny¬ 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  newspaper  re¬ 
port.  However,  months  afterward. 
Lord  Rosebery,  presiding  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Shorthand  Congress,  alluded 
to  this  remarkable  instance  of  the 
humor  of  Parliamentary  reporting, 
lie  then  said  that  his  own  words  were, 

“  Are  we  to  understand  then  that  Sir 
Drummond  Wolff  is  in  a  state  of  agi¬ 
tated  expectancy  ?”  and  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  leaning  across  the  table,  had 
answered  jocosely,  in  a  low  voice  so 
that  it  should  not  reach  the  Reporters’ 
Gallery,  “  I  will  telegraph  and  ask  him, 
if  you  like.”  But  what  puzzled  Lord 
Rosebery,  as  he  confessed  at  the  Con¬ 
gress,  was  the  extraordinary  agreement 
between  all  the  reports  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
Such  unanimity  would  have  convinced 
anyone  else  but  the  two  principals  that 
the  conversation  had  really  taken  place 
as  it  was  reported.  The  explanation 
of  the  mystery  is,  however,  simple  ;  all 
the  newspaper  reports  came  from  one 
common  source.  It  is  difficult  to  hear 
in  the  Reporters’  Gallery  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  reporters  being,  for 
that  reason,  doubtful  that  they  could, 
independently,  provide  accurate  re¬ 
ports,  made  up  between  them,  as  best 
they  could,  a  report  for  the  common 
benefit. 

Mishearing  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
errors  in  Parliamentary  reporting.  To 
it  may,  doubtless,  be  attributed  the 
various  renderings  given  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  morning  papers  of  a  line  from 
Macaulay’s  Armada  quoted  by  Lord 
Rosebery  in  a  recent  speech.  The 
Times  and  The  Daily  Telegraph 
were  the  only  journals  that  gave  the 
line  correctly  : 

Till  like  Tolcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the  stormy 
hills  of  Wales. 

The  Daily  News  and  Morning 
Post  rendered  it : 


Like  volcanoes  flamed  to  heaven  the  stormy 
hills  of  Wales. 

The  Chronicle  also  gave  “  flamed  ” 
instead  of  “  flared,”  and  made  the  line 
into  two.  But  the  version  in  The 
Standard  was  the  most  extraordinary  : 

Like  volcanoes  flame  the  heavens. 

The  stormy  hills  of  Wales. 

If  such  blunders  occasionally  occur 
in  our  days,  when  shorthand  has  been 
brought  to  what  one  is  tempted  to  call 
its  limit  of  perfection,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  three  distinct  versions  of  an 
amusing  parody  used  by  Daniel  O’Con¬ 
nell  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Thirties  are 
given  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time. 
O’Connell  had  been  attacked  by  three 
colonels  in  succession — Colonel  Verner, 
Member  for  Armagh,  Colonel  Gore, 
Member  for  Sligo,  and  Colonel  Sib- 
thorpe.  Member  for  Lincoln,  of  whom 
the  two  former  were  clean-shaven, 
while  the  latter  was  remarkable  for  a 
beard  that  covered  both  chin  and 
breast.  Rising  subsequently,  O’Con¬ 
nell  convulsed  the  House  with  laugh¬ 
ter  by  a  ready  parody  of  Dryden’s  well- 
known  lines  on  Milton.  One  version 
of  this  parody  ran  as  follows  : 

Three  colonels  in  three  different  counties  born, 
Armagh,  Sligo,  and  Lincoln  did  adorn  ; 

The  first  in  gravity  of  face  surpassed  ; 
Sobriety  the  next :  in  impudence  the  last. 

The  force  of  nature  could  no  farther  go. 

To  beard  the  third,  she  shaved  the  other  two. 

This  was  a  second  : 

Three  colonels  in  three  distant  counties  bom, 
Did  Armagh,  Sligo,  and  Lincoln  adorn. 

The  first  in  impudence  all  men  surpassed. 

The  next  in  ignorance,  in  both  the  last ; 

The  force  of  folly  could  no  further  go, 

To  beard  the  third,  she  shaved  the  other  two. 

And  this  was  the  third  : 

Three  colonels  in  three  distant  counties  bom, 
Armagh,  Sligo,  and  Lincoln  did  adorn  ; 

The  first  in  direst  bigotry  surpassed  ; 

The  next  in  impudence,  in  both  the  last. 

The  force  of  nature  could  no  farther  go. 

To -beard  the  third,  she  shaved  the  other  two. 

Quotations  are  indeed  often  sadly 
mangled.  Mr.  John  Bright  once  quot¬ 
ed  the  lines  from  Milton  : 

I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward. 
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The  reporter  was  not  familiar  with 
the  passage,  and  having  no  idea  that 
Mr.  Bright  was  quoting  poetry,  he 
turned  it  into  prose,  in  the  third  per¬ 
son,  as  follows  :  He  would  not  argue 
against  the  hand  or  will  of  heaven,  nor 
would  he  bate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope. 
He  would  still  bear  up  and  steer  right 
onward.”  Still  more  amusing  was  the 
rendering  given  to  the  two  well-known 
lines  from  Tennyson’s  Lady  Clara 
Verb  de  Verb  by  a  reporter  who  was 
brought  into  the  Gallery  one  night  on 
trial :  “  The  honorable  gentleman  con¬ 
cluded  by  declaring  that  kind  hearts 
were  far  more  than  coronets,  and  sim¬ 
ple  faith  much  better  than  Norman 
blood.”  That  reporter  has  not  been 
seen  in  the  Gallery  since.  The  fa¬ 
mous  saying  of  Drummond,  the  Irish 
Under-Secretary,  “  Property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights,”  has  been 
given  as  ”  Prosperity  has  its  duties  for 
which  it  fights.”  “  Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians  !”  once  exclaimed  Sir 
William  Harcourt  in  the  course  of  a 
terrific  onslaught  on  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  ;  but  a  provincial  paper  improved 
the  quotation  in  this  novel  fashion  : 
“  Great  Dinah,  what  a  farce  this  is  !” 
Perhaps  there  was  more  in  that  render¬ 
ing  than  met  the  eye  ;  but  if  the  editor 
was  not  cynically  expressing  his  own 
convictions,  it  is  probably  to  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  not  to  the  reporter  that  the 
credit  of  that  joke  is  due.  Indeed  the 
telegraph  has  indulged  in  many  witti¬ 
cisms  at  the  expense  of  the  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  has 
transformed  a  classical  allusion  to 
“  Cato  and  Brutus”  into  “  Cats  and 
Brutes  the  celebrated  phrase  used 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  in  a 
speech  on  his  Irish  policy,  “  mauvais 
sujets  and  village  ruffians”  into  ‘‘  wa7i- 
dering  savages  and  village  ruffians 
‘‘  tried  in  the  balance  and  found  loant- 
ing’'  into  “  tried  in  the  balance  and 
found  panting;''  ‘‘the  cow  was  cut 
into  halves"  into  “  the  cow  was  cut  into 
calves and  ”  the  militia  is  a  great 
constitutional  f  rce"  into  “  the  militia 
is  a  great  constitutional  farce." 

Indeed,  when  one  thinks  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stages  through  which  the  report 
of  a  Parliamentary  speech  has  to  pass 
from  the  time  the  words  leave  the  lips 
of  the  speaker  until  they  appear  in 
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print  in  the  morning  paper,  the  won¬ 
der  is  that  the  report  so  often  escapes 
without  any  distortion  of  meaning  in 
the  process.  The  speaker  may  have  an 
indistinct  enunciation,  or  the  reporter 
may  have  some  other  difficulty  in  hear¬ 
ing  him.  But  even  if  the  reporter  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  words  correct¬ 
ly  in  shorthand  on  his  note-book,  he 
may  misread  them  in  transcription,  for 
the  forms  of  shorthand  are  frequently 
very  confusing  even  to  the  writer  ;  or 
he  may  transcribe  them  in  a  longhand 
so  vile,  or  with  such  a  plenitude  of  con¬ 
tractions,  that  the  telegraph -clerk  can¬ 
not  be  blamed  for  confusing  them  in 
transmission.  And  even  if  the  report 
has  been  plainly  written,  faulty  signal¬ 
ling  by  careless  operators,  or  mechani¬ 
cal  or  electrical  defects  in  the  wires, 
will  make  a  sad  mess  of  it.  Then  there 
is  the  ruthless  blue-pencil  of  the  sub¬ 
editor  to  be  taken  into  account ;  or  it 
may  be  only  in  the  last  stages,  when 
the  compositor  ‘‘sets  up”  the  report, 
or  when  the  reader  corrects  it  in  proof, 
that  the  error  occurs.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  bring  home  the  blame  of 
any  blunder  in  the  provincial  report  of 
a  Parliamentary  speech. 

Dr.  Magee,  the  late  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  once  reported  to  have  said 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  ‘‘  drunken¬ 
ness  is  jolly."  Though  no  correction 
appeared,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  what  his  Grace  said  was,  ‘‘  drunk¬ 
enness  is /offy.”  On  another  occasion 
he  was  represented  as  having  applied 
the  uncomplimentary  epithets  ‘‘  hard¬ 
ened  and  insolent”  to  advocates  of  tee- 
totalism.  The  sub-editor,  the  composi¬ 
tor,  and  the  i)roof-reader  may  have  had 
in  mind  the  supposed  declaration  of  his 
Grace  that  ‘‘  drunkenness  is  jolly,” 
and  may,  therefore,  have  passed  as 
natural  this  sweeping  onslaught  on  the 
enthusiastic  friends  of  temperance. 
But  the  indignant  letters  which,  in 
this  instance,  the  speaker  received  from 
some  teetotalers  led  him  to  explain 
publicly  that  he  had  used  the  words 
‘‘  ardent  and  excellent,"  and  not  “  hard¬ 
ened  and  insolent."  Here  is  another 
extract  from  a  reported  speech  of  his : 
‘‘There  is  nothing  ascertainable  in 
what  you  call  spiritual  things.  The 
Post-Office  Telegraph,  which  best  in¬ 
terprets  this  age,  tells  you  the  most 
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you  can  come  to  in  that  line  of 
thought.”  Readers  were  naturally 
mystitied  by  this  extraordinary  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  Post-Office  Telegraph,  till 
they  were  informed  next  day  that  it 
was  the  Poet  Laureate  to  whom  his 
Grace  had  referred.  Curiously  enough, 
it  was  established  beyond  all  doubt  that 
this  prank  was  played  in  the  Post-Office 
itself. 

In  a  discussion  on  a  Factory  Bill, 
one  Member,  according  to  a  report  in 
one  of  the  provincial  papers,  urged  its 
acceptance  on  the  House  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  “  shaving 
factory-boys  to  death.”  During  the 
last  Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  in¬ 
dulged  one  evening  in  some  genial  ban¬ 
tering  of  Lord  llartington,  and  the 
following  appeared  in  one  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  reports  of  the  speech  :  “  Such 
is  the  modesty  of  my  noble  friend  that 
he  shaves  his  head.  But  I  must  insist 
upon  placing  upon  his  head  the  crown 
which  he  is  entitled  to  wear.”  A  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  report,  published  in  the 
London  journal,  shows  that  Lord  Ifart- 
iiigton  did  not  shave  his  head,  but  only 
shook  it. 

Telegraphic  humor  is  not,  however, 
always  unconscious  or  unintentional. 
There  is  a  well-authenticated  story  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  Reporters’  Gallery  of  a 
strange  freak  of  a  telegraph-clerk  in 
the  transmission  of  the  report  of  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  speech  by  Mr.  Forster  to  a 
daily  paper  in  Bradford.  The  subject 
of  the  speech  was  education  ;  the  word 
“  children”  was  frequently  used,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  clerk  sub¬ 
stituted  “  kids,”  trusting  that  the 
alteration  would  be  corrected  by  the 
operator  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 
The  message,  however,  was  not  only 
written,  but  printed  just  as  it  was 
transmitted.  Imagine  the  faces  of  the 
Right  Honorable  gentleman’s  constitu¬ 
ents  when  they  read  next  morning  : 
‘‘  You  know  of  Wordsworth’s  profound 
saying,  ‘  The  kid  is  father  to  the  man.’ 
I  need  not  dwell  on  the  vital  importance 
to  the  community  of  imparting  a  sound 
moral  and  secular  education  to  kids  in 
their  impressionable  years.  It  is  for 
the  kids  that  this  Bill  is  introduced, 
and  asking  the  House  to  remember 
that  the  kids  of  this  generation  will  be 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  next  I 
Nbw  Sxbus. — VoL.  LXI.,  No.  4. 


confidently  appeal  to  it  to  support  our 
proposals.’’ 

“  These  are  all  friends,  well-known 
friends,''  exclaimed  Mr.  Cobden,  after 
citing  the  names  of  many  authorities  in 
support  of  the  views  he  was  laying  be¬ 
fore  the  House  :  “  They  are  all  fiends, 
well-known  fiends,"  said  a  newspaper 
for  him.  One  of  the  bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  represented  as 
having  spoken  of  the  hiiquities  instead 
of  the  antiquities  of  an  old  church. 
“  My  Lords,”  remarked  another  prel¬ 
ate,  ‘‘  we  take  these  children  out  of 
the  streets  ;  we  watch  over  them,  we 
clothe  them,  and  we  tend  them  but 
his  words  were  read,  “  we  wash  them, 
we  clothe  them,”  etc.  In  an  Irish  re¬ 
port  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
after  the  execution  of  Allen,  Larkin, 
and  O’Brien  at  Manchester  in  1807, 
the  Earl  of  Mayo  was  reported  to  have 
”  condemned  the  Fenian  executions 
as  sanctimonious  murder,”  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  much  angry  amazement  was 
naturally  aroused  in  Ireland.  But  next 
day  came  the  correction  ;  his  lordship 
had  condemned  “  the  Fenian  proces¬ 
sions  as  sanctioning  murder.”  An 
Irish  Member,  describing  one  of  the 
processions  to  the  House,  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  said  :  “  The  people 
rent  the  air  with  ten  thousand  snouts." 

These  witticisms  may  be  attributed 
to  the  antics  of  the  telegraph-wires,  or 
to  the  carelessness  or  stupidity  of  the 
telegraph-clerks,  the  compositors,  or 
the  proof-readers.  But  there  are  many 
blunders  equally  amusing  to  be  laid  at 
the  doors  of  the  reporters.  Most  of 
them,  however,  are  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  hearing  in  the  Reporters’  Galleries 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
late  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  credited 
with  having  said,  “  In  these  days  clergy¬ 
men  are  expected  to  have  the  wisdom 
and  learning  of  a  journeyman  tailor," 
instead  of  “  the  wisdom  and  learning 
of  Jeremy  Taylor."  ‘‘  Personally  he 
violated  the  Lord’s  Day  as  much  as  any 
member  of  the  House,’’ asserted  a  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Leicester  in  the  local  paper  ; 
but  when  some  scandalized  and  indig¬ 
nant  constituents  demanded  an  ex¬ 
planation,  it  turned  out  that  venerated 
was  the  word  he  had  used.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence  appeared  in  a  despatch 
that  was  read  in  the  House  during 
36 
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the  Crimean  War  :  “  Our  troops  had 
marched  across  Belbec  and  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  North  ports.”  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  some  of  the  newspapers  as  : 
“Our  troops  had  marched  across  the 
Baltic  and  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
North  Foreland.” 

Lord  Shaftesbury  once  referred  to 
“  M.  Renan’s  pestilential  book,  Vie  de 
Jksus;”  and  the  reporter  gave  the 
adjective  as  penitential.  An  Irish 
member,  smarting  as  usual  under  a 
sense  of  his  country’s  wrongs,  once 
told  the  House  that  “  The  Constabu¬ 
lary  fired  a  shower  of  bullets  on  the 
people  but  the  point  of  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman’s  denunciation  of  Saxon 
tyranny  was  sadly  blunted  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  as  “  a  shower  of  pul¬ 
lets.'’  “  We  have  a  greater  stake  in 
the  land  than  politics,”  exclaimed  an¬ 
other  Irish  Member ;  and  the  reporter 
rendered  it,  “  We  have  a  greater  stake 
in  the  land  ihskia  potatoes.” 

Ludicrous  misconceptions  of  a  speak¬ 
er’s  words,  arising  from  imperfect  hear¬ 
ing,  frequently  occur  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  well  as  in  the  Reporters’ 
Gallery.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a 
Parliamentary  report  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  1876. 

Sib  Geobge  Caupbell  said  he  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Glasgow  Irish. 

Major  O’Gobman  (indignantly) :  “  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  to  order,  sir !  1  wish 
to  know,  sir,  whether  the  hon.  member  is  jus¬ 
tified  in  stigmatizing  my  beloved  country -peo¬ 
ple  as  ‘  the  blasted  Irish.’  ” 

Sir  G.  Campbeij.  :  “  Mr.  Speaker—” 

The  Speaker  ;  “  Order,  order  !  I  did  not 
catch  the  expression  of  the  hon.  member.” 

Sir  G.  Campbell  :  “  Will  you  allow  me,  Mr. 
Speaker — ” 

The  Speaker  :  ”  Order,  order.  But  if  the 
expression  was  used  it  is  certainly  unparlia¬ 
mentary  and  most  improper”  (htar,  hear). 

Sib  G.  Campbell  :  ”  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
entire  misconception  of  my  remarks  on  the 
part  of  my  honorable  and  gallant  friend.  What 
I  said  was  ‘  Glasgow  Irish,’  and  not  *  blasted 
Irish  ’  ’  ’  (much  laughter  and  cheering). 

Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  once  quoted  in 
the  House  the  judicial  declaration  of 
the  late  Baron  Dowse  of  the  Irish  Bench 
that  “  The  resident  magistrates  could 
no  more  state  a  case  than  they  could 
write  a  Greek  ode  and  it  was  deli¬ 
ciously  rendered  by  a  reporter  as,  “  The 
resident  magistrates  could  no  more 
state  a  case  than  they  could  ride  a 
Greek  goat.”  Baron  Dowse  must  have 
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immensely  enjoyed  this  rendering.  He 
stated,  in  the  course  of  a  judgment  in 
an  action  for  libel  against  a  newspaper 
arising  out  of  an  incorrect  report,  that 
once  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  he  had  quoted  Tennyson’s  line. 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay, 

and  read  next  day  that  he  had  edified 
his  audience  with  the  following  declara¬ 
tion — 

Better  fifty  years  of  true  love  than  a  circus  in 
Bombay. 

Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  figures  in  an¬ 
other  amusing  case  of  mishearing  in 
the  Reporters’  Gallery.  He  once  com¬ 
plained  of  having  been  roughly  treated 
by  the  Constabulary  while  attending 
some  evictions  in  his  constituency  in 
Donegal.  “  But,”  said  the  honorable 
'Memb^er,  “  I  took  measures  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  conduct.  Whenever  I  was 
hustled  or  knocked  about  by  a  po¬ 
licemen,  I  simply  chalked  him,  and 
by  that  means  was  able  to  identify 
him  afterward.”  This  was  rendered  : 
“  Whenever  I  was  hustled  or  knocked 
about  by  a  policemen  /  simply  choked 
him.”  Another  Irishman,  when  called 
to  order  by  the  speaker,  resumed  his 
speech  in  these  words,  “  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  all  due  deference  to  your  ruling,” 
and  was  reported  as  having  said,  “  JVlr. 
Speaker,  with  regard  to  your  rever¬ 
ence's  ruling.”  When  Mr.  Balfour 
was  Irish  Secretary  he  figured  in  a 
London  paper  as  having  charged  some 
persons  in  Ireland  (including  several 
Members  of  Parliament)  with  being 
“  filthy  with  grime  the  expression 
he  really  used  was  guilty  of  crime.  But 
Mr.  John  Bright  was  the  victim  of 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  and 
the  most  serious  instance  of  misreport- 
ing  on  record.  He  was  represented  by 
one  of  the  leading  London  journals  as 
having  said  in  the  House  of  Commons : 
“  But  I  deny  altogether  that  the  rich 
alone  are  qualified  to  legislate  for  the 
poor  ;  and  I  say  more — that  the  j)Oor 
alone  are  qualified  to  legislate  for  the 
rich.”  The  report  was  a  total  perver¬ 
sion,  though  of  course  unintentional, 
of  Mr.  Bright’s  words,  which  were : 
“  But  I  deny  altogether  that  the  rich 
alone  are  qualified  to  legislate  for  the 
poor,  any  more  ,than  that  the  poor  are 
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qualified  to  legislate  for  the  rich.  ”  On 
another  occasion  also  Mr.  Bright  suf¬ 
fered  vicariously  at  the  reporter’s 
hands,  when  a  certain  speaker  was 
made  to  refer  to  him  as  “  the  Game¬ 
cock  of  Birmingham”  instead  of  ”  the 
Gamaliel  of  Birmingham.”  There  was 
some  speculation  as  to  what  Mr.  As- 
quitli  meant  when  in  a  recent  speech 
he  was  reported  as  having  denied  that 
the  Government  were  in  “  a  peacock 
temper”  in  refusing  the  Lords’  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill. 
It  was  pointed  out  subsequently  that 
the  words  he  had  used  were  “  pique  or 
temper.” 

Some  of  these  blunders  were  due  no 
doubt  to  the  bad  handwriting  of  the 
reporters,  or  to  the  system  of  contrac¬ 
tions  they  nse  in  transcribing  their 
shorthand  notes.  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon  once  indignantly  denied  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  he  annually  re¬ 
ceived  £5,000  in  perquisites  accruing 
from  cases  of  bankruptcy,  and  declared 
that  never  during  any  one  year  had  his 
income  from  that  source  exceeded 
three  fourths  of  the  amount.  The  re¬ 
porter  in  his  haste  used  the  contraction 
*‘3/4”  for  “three-fourths;”  the 
printer  thus  interpreted  him  :  “  The 
learned  lord  solemnly  declared  that 
during  no  one  year  of  his  office  had  his 
income  from  that  source  exceeded  lAree 
.shillings  and  four  pence." 

But  the  mistakes  that  occur  in  Par¬ 
liamentary  reporting  in  our  days  may 
chiefly  be  traced  to  the  high  pressure 
at  which  the  work  is  necessarily  done, 
for  the  integrity  no  less  than  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  members  of  the  Reporters’ 
Gallery  is  universally  admitted.  Re¬ 
porters  have  political  opinions  like  most 
people  ;  they  have  also  their  favorites 
and  aversions  among  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  but  unlike  Dr.  Samuel  John¬ 
son,  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
predecessors,  who  confessed  that  in  his 
day  he  took  care  that  the  “  Whig  dogs” 
always  had  the  worst  of  it,  they  never 
allow  their  prejudices  or  their  tastes 
to  color  their  reports.  Members  of 
Parliament  may  complain,  and  often 
do  complain,  of  the  scanty  allowance 
of  print  given  to  their  speeches  ;  but 
they  never  attempt  to  say  that  they 
have  been  wilfully  misrepresented  in 
the  newspapers  of  their  political  oppo¬ 


nents.  That  happy  state  of  things  has 
not  always  existed.  The  records  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  instance,  show 
that  O’Connell  frequently  complained 
of  the  mutilation  and  suppression  of 
bis  speeches  by  the  Parliamentary  re¬ 
porters,  In  the  session  of  1833  he 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
as  a  breach  of  privilege,  the  report  of 
one  of  his  speeches  on  Church  tithes 
in  Ireland,  which  had  appeared  in  a 
London  paper  not  alone  grievously  ab¬ 
breviated,  but,  as  he  complained,  in 
some  passages  entirely  perverted.  The 
reporter  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  where  he  made  a  most  remark¬ 
able  defence.  He  said  that  during  his 
walk  from  Westminster  to  Fleet  Street, 
the  rain,  which  was  falling  heavily  at 
the  time,  had  most  unfortunately 
streamed  into  his  pocket,  and  washed 
out  the  notes  he  had  made  of  O’Con¬ 
nell’s  speech.  “  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,” 
said  O’Connell,  “  that  was  the  most 
extraordinary  shower  of  rain  I  ever 
heard  of  ;  for  it  not  only  washed  out 
the  speech  I  made  from  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  notebook,  but  washed  in  another 
and  an  entirely  different  one.  How¬ 
ever,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  re¬ 
porter  may  go.  I  only  hope  his  news¬ 
paper  will  provide  him  with  a  cloak 
and  an  umbrella  in  order  to  prevent 
the  rain  from  playing  any  more  pranks 
with  his  notebooks.” 

But  O’Connell  did  not  rest  there. 
He  gave  the  Parliamentary  reporters  as 
a  body  what  he  called  himself  “  a  lick 
of  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue,”  pour¬ 
ing  on  them  all  the  powers  of  sarcasm 
and  vituperation  of  which  he  was  an 
unrivalled  master,  charging  them  with 
“  cooking”  their  reports  to  his  detri¬ 
ment,  or  else  ignoring  his  arguments, 
while  the  arguments  of  his  opponents 
were  given  fully.  The  reporters  re¬ 
taliated.  They  sent  a  communication 
to  O’Connell  that  unless  he  made  an 
ample  apology  for  his  attack  they  would 
cease  to  report  him.  And  they  carried 
out  their  threat ;  O’Connell’s  name 
was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  the  next  debate  in  which  he  took 
part.  But  if  he  were  not  to  be  report¬ 
ed  he  would  take  care  that  no  one  else 
was.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  sit¬ 
ting  he  called  the  Speaker’s  attention 
to  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  under 
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a  rule  of  the  House,  which  has  since 
been  amended,  the  galleries  were  clear¬ 
ed.  The  reporters,  however,  would 
not  give  way,  and  as  they  were  support¬ 
ed  by  their  editors,  and  as  O’Connell 
was  determined  to  exclude  them  from 
the  House  while  they  were  in  that  state 
of  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  the  quarrel  might  have  lasted,  had 
not  some  mutual  friends  arranged  a 
compromise  at  the  end  of  a  week,  dur¬ 
ing  which  not  a  line  about  Parliament 
appeared  in  any  London  paper. 

This  conflict  between  O’Connell  and 
the  Parliamentary  reporters  is  all  the 
more  curiotis  because  three-fourths  of 
the  reporters  at  that  time  were  Irish¬ 
men.  William  Cobbelt,  who  also  got 
into  difficulties  with  them,  was  in  the 
habit  of  referring  to  them  derisively  in 
his  writings  and  speeches  as  the  “  ray- 
porthers,”  in  imitation  of  the  Irish  pro¬ 
nunciation.  They  seem  to  have  been 
up  to  all  sorts  of  pranks.  The  most 
famous  of  the  band  was  Peter  Finnerty. 
He  was  the  only  representative  of  the 
Press  in  the  Strangers’  Gallery  one 
evening  in  1830,  so  that  when  his  col¬ 
leagues,  arriving  toward  the  end  of  the 
sitting,  asked  him  if  anything  of  im¬ 
portance  had  happened,  he  was  able  to 
play  a  most  audacious  practical  joke 
upon  them.  He  dictated  to  them  an 
extraordinary  speech  on  the  virtues  of 
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the  Irish  potato  which  he  said  had  been 
delivered  by  William  Wilberforce,  who 
was  then  one  of  the  most  sedate  and 
solemn  members  of  the  House,  and 
whose  name  is  inseparably  associated 
with  a  very  different  subject.  On  the 
next  morning  accordingly  half  London 
was  amazed  to  read  how  the  famous 
champion  of  the  negro  had  said : 
“  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  be  born  in  Ire¬ 
land,  where  my  food  would  have  prin- 
ci pally  consisted  of  the  potato,  that 
most  nutritious  and  salubrious  root, 
instead  of  being  the  poor,  infirm, 
shrivelled,  stunted  creature,  you,  sir, 
and  honorable  gentlemen,  now  behold 
in  me,  I  would  have  been  a  tall,  stout, 
athletic  man,  and  able  to  carry  an  enor¬ 
mous  weight.”  The  speech  was  the 
one  topic  of  conversation  throughout 
the  day,  and  great  was  the  merriment 
it  provoked.  Wilberforce  was  natu¬ 
rally  annoyed  at  being  made  the  laugh¬ 
ing-stock  of  the  metropolis.  Ho  brought 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  and  denounced  the  report  as  a 
mendacious  invention.  “  If  I  were 
capable  of  uttering  such  nonsense  as  is 
here  put  into  my  mouth,”  said  he  very 
truly,  ”  instead  of  being  a  member  of 
the  House,  I  should  be  the  inmate  of 
some  lunatic  asylum.” — Macmillan's 
Magazine. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 


Pbofsssob  Sxycs  writes  from  Assuan  ;  “  I 
think  I  have  found  Nimrod  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  His  full  name  was  Nazi  Muruda 
the  Kassu,  and  he  was  the  Babylonian  con¬ 
temporary  of  the-  father  of  the  Assyrian  king 
who  restored  Nineveh  and  founded  Calah 
about  fifty  years  before  the  Exodus.  So  Moses 
seems  to  have  been  right  after  all.  ” 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  the  Re¬ 
vista  eriliea  de  Historia  y  Literalura  EspaHolas, 
to  be  published  monthly  in  Madrid.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  means  of  making  known  to  for¬ 
eigners  what  is  being  done  in  Spain,  and  to 
Spaniards  what  is  being  written  on  Spanish 
history  and  literature  in  foreign  countries. 
The  editor  of  the  historical  section  is  Sefior 
D.  Rafael  Altamira,  the  literary  section  Sefior 
D.  Luiz  Ruiz  y  Contreras,  who  are  supported 


by  an  excellent  staff  of  native  contributors. 
The  list  of  foreign  writers  is  also  good  ;  but 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Austria  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  represented.  A  cntical  review  of  this 
international  character  is  much  needed  for 
Spanish  students.  The  subscription  for  the 
Postal  Union  is  15  pesetas. 

The  Daily  Post  announces  the  discovery  in 
Birmingham  of  a  large  parcel  of  documents  of 
exceptional  interest.  They  consist  mainly  of 
family  correspondence  belonging  to  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  and  although  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  treasure  trove  has  yet 
been  sifted,  a  considerable  number  of  hitherto 
unknown  letters  of  Charles  Lamb  have  been 
found.  They  are  addressed  either  to  his 
friend  Charles  Lloyd  or  to  other  members  of 
that  family.  It  is  stated,  further,  that  many 
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Sonthey,  and  Thomas  Manning. 

In  one  of  his  letters  Lamb  writes  :  “  I  know 
yon  have  chosen  to  take  up  a  high  opinion  of 
my  moral  worth  ;  bat,  I  say  it  before  God, 
and  I  do  not  lie,  yon  are  mistaken  in  me.  I 
eoald  not  bear  to  lay  open  all  my  failings  to 
yon,  for  the  sentiment  of  shame  would  be  too 
pungent.  Let  this  be  an  example  to  yoa.” 

Don  Rxfael  Attamira  has  brought  out  a 
new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  “La  En- 
senanza  de  la  Historia.”  The  methods  of  the 
professorial  teaching  of  history  in  Germany, 
France,  England,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
States  are  carefully  described  and  brought 
down  to  date.  So  also  the  list  of  matenals 
and  sources  for  the  history  of  Spain  are  cited 
to  the  middle  of  1894,  making  the  work  a  most 
useful  guide  for  the  student  of  Spanish  his¬ 
tory. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  Crosse  will  cause  regret  among  a 
wide  circle  of  friends.  In  1857  she  pub¬ 
lished  a  biography  of  her  husband,  Mr. 
Crosse  of  Fyne  Court,  Somerset,  one  of  the 
foremost  pioneers  in  electrical  science.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  Mrs.  Crosse  had  con¬ 
tributed  many  graceful  essays  to  Temple  Bar, 
some  of  which  were  collected  three  years  ago 
in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  “  Red-Letter 
Days  of  my  Life.” 

The  decease  of  Dr.  Bennett,  at  Black- 
heath,  is  one  of  many  we  have  to  re¬ 
gret.  Born  at  Greenwich  on  October  14th, 
1820,  where  his  father  was  in  business  as  a 
watchmaker,  he  was  intimately  associated  with 
the  place  all  his  life.  A  strong  Radical  in 
politics,  he  took  an  active  part  in  local  mat¬ 
ters,  and  was  one  of  the  hardest  workers 
among  those  who  exerted  themselres  to  secure 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  return  for  the  borough.  His 
poems  “  Baby  May,”  “  Songs  by  a  Song  Writ¬ 
er,”  and  “  Songs  for  Sailors”  are  well  known, 
and  he  will  be  gratefully  remembered  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  connection  with  the  bust  of  Longfellow 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  was  his 
own  proposal,  and  to  effect  it  he  formed  a 
committee  of  five  hundred,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  chairman.  On  the  bust  being  placed 
in  the  Abbey,  he  collected  the  autographs  of 
the  committee  in  an  album,  and  presented  it 
to  an  American  library.  He  was  a  warm¬ 
hearted,  simple  -minded  man,  modest  as  to  bis 
own  place  among  the  minor  bards.  A  fairly 


complete  list  of  his  writings  may  be  found  in 
the  supplemental  volume  to  Allibone’s  "  Dic¬ 
tionary." 

Professor  Weismann  has  written  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  German  translation  of  Mr. 
Kidd's  “Social  Evolution, ”  which  is  to  be 
published  immediately  by  Herr  Fischer,  of 
Jena. 

In  order  to  foster  and  facilitate  British  trade 
with  the  important  and  growing  market  of 
Japan,  the  proprietors  of  The  British  Trade 
Journal  have  decided  to  establish  an  edition 
of  their  journal  in  the  Japanese  language.  It 
is  intended  at  present  to  issue  it  four  times  a 
year  ;  and  it  has  been  resolved  to  print  and 
publish  it  in  the  island  empire  itself.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  journal  is  leaving  at  once 
for  Yokohama  to  superintend  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Daring  the  coarse  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  he  will  collect  information  on  the  position 
and  prospects  of  British  trade  in  the  East, 
which  will  be  published  in  a  series  of  letters 
for  the  pages  of  The  British  Trade  Journal,  the 
first  of  which,  from  Egypt,  will  appear  in  its 
next  issue,  while  subsequent  letters  will  be 
published  from  Colombo,  Penang,  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  and  other 
leading  ports  in  the  Far  East,  particular  at¬ 
tention  being  given  to  the  trading  possibilities 
of  Japan  after  the  war. 

M.  E.  Ducere  has  commenced  in  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  de  la  Societe  des  Arts  de  Bayonne  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  genuine  log  of  a  buccaneer — 
“Journal  de  Bord  d’un  Filibustier  (1686-1 693)” 
— from  a  ms.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
The  documents  hitherto  published  are  rather 
“  memoirs”  than  reproductions  of  their  daily 
life.  These  buccaneers  operated  on  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  Spanish  America,  from  Pern  to 
California.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the 
immense  hardships  which  they  endured  for  so 
little  result.  The  ransom  of  towns  and  pris¬ 
oners  barely  served  to  keep  them  from  dying 
of  starvation.  The  present  instalment  goes 
dow'n  to  February  15th,  1689. 

Although  the  late  Professor  Blackie  wrote, 
published,  and  talked  with  exceptional  activ¬ 
ity  for  over  sixty  years,  it  does  not  appear  that 
people  intend  to  remember  any  part  of  his  vo¬ 
luminous  literary  output.  Successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  Edinburgh  students  disseminated 
anecdotes  about  him  in  various  portions  of 
the  globe,  until  by  mere  dint  of  living  on  be 
came  at  last  to  be  one  of  the  familiar  figures 
in  the  minds  of  English-speaking  peoples.  In 
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Edinburgh  itself,  where  the  streaming  white 
hair,  obtrnsive  plaid,  and  studied  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  speech  and  demeanor  were  on  daily 
Tiew,  we  fear  that  this  familiarity  became  se¬ 
cretly  mixed  up  with  a  little  amiable  con¬ 
tempt  ;  but  no  good  Scot  would  whisper  it  for 
his  life.  Strangers  grew  to  think  of  him  chiefly 
as  one  who  was  born  in  the  great  year  which 
produced  Darwin,  Tennyson,  Lincoln,  and 
Gladstone,  and  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to 
survive  them  all. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  written  a  general  intro- 
'dnctiou  for  a  “  People’s  Pictorial  Bible  His¬ 
tory,”  which  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.  are 
to  publish  over  here.  It  is  an  American  under¬ 
taking,  and  among  the  English  contributors 
are  Professor  Sayce,  who  writes  a  special  in¬ 
troduction  to  Old  Testament  literature  and 
history,  and  Archdeacon  Farrar.  It  will  be 
issued  in  monthly  parts,  beginning  about  May. 

The  following  portrait  of  Coleridge  is  from 
“  a  lady’s  pen 

“If  he  is  excited  by  a  remark  in  company, 
he  will  pour  forth  in  an  evening,  without  the 
least  apparent  effort,  what  would  furnish  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  hundred  plays  [?  pages],  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  is  to  write,  not  from  present  im¬ 
pulse,  but  from  preordained  deliberation,  his 
powers  fail  him,  and  I  believe  that  there  are 
times  when  he  could  not  pen  the  commonest 
note.  He  is  one  of  those  minds  who,  except 
in  inspired  moods,  can  do  nothing.” 

The  portrait  is  probably  a  very  early  one, 
but  drawn  at  any  epoch  in  Coleridge’s  career 
would  have  been  equallj'  true. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Sun. — “  The  copiousness,”  says  Sir 
Bobert  Ball,  “  of  the  light  radiated  from  the 
sun  always  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  facts  in  nature.”  This  sentence, 
which  is  the  first  of  that  chapter  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
strikes  the  key-note  of  Sir  Robert’s  disconi^e, 
and  surely  it  contains  a  truth  that  can  never 
weary  ns  in  the  telling.  It  is  impossible  to 
compare  it  with  any  artificial  light  that  we 
can  produce  ;  such  comparisons  are  made  for 
ns  by  industrious  mathematicians,  but  the 
numbers  used  are  too  great  for  ns  to  grasp 
their  significance.  A  general  statement,  how¬ 
ever  indefinite,  is  more  impressive,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  one  sense  truer.  An  American  astron¬ 
omer  has  said  that  though  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  could  supply  the  United  States  with 
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coal  for  centuries  to  come,  such  a  mass  of  fael 
would  not  furnish  the  heal  of  the  sun  for  the 
one- thousandth  part  of  a  second.  Some  one 
has  calculated  what  portion  of  that  vast  en¬ 
ergy  eventually  reaches  us.  but  we  need  not 
cobcern  ourselves  about  the  figures ;  they 
quite  justified  the  humorist  in  the  use  of  the 
expression  applied  to  sunshine,  “  regardless 
of  expense.”  It  is  indeed  a  magnificently  in¬ 
finite  waste,  and  even  an  astronomer  who  care¬ 
fully  explains  a  theory  to  account  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  it,  never  ceases  to  feel  astonish¬ 
ment  at  its  manifestation. 

The  remarkable  fact,  however,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sun,  is  that  we  really  know  so 
little  that  is  definite  about  it,  though  a  great 
number  of  astronomers  study  nothing  else. 
Human  ingenuity  has  discovered  the  laws  by 
which  the  great  universe  of  stars  is  ordered, 
has  penetrated  almost  inconceivable  distances, 
can  even  tell  ns  the  constituent  elements  of  a 
star  from  the  nature  of  its  light,  though  the 
star  itself  is  so  distant  that  it  may  have  been 
extinguished  thousands  of  years  ago  ;  yet  we 
do  not  know  the  sun’s  distance  from  us  to  a 
thousandth  part.  Sir  Bobert  Ball  thinks  the 
distance  is  93,700,000  miles  ;  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble,  he  says,  that  the  seven  may  be  in  error 
by  one  or  even  two  digits.  Our  first  coiupa- 
tation  of  the  sun’s  distance  was  obtained  from 
the  Transit  of  Venus,  but  this  celebrated  and, 
according  to  astronomers,  overrated  method, 
possesses  only  a  historical  interest  now  ;  there 
are  many  errors  belonging  to  it,  and,  more¬ 
over,  it  will  not  be  available  for  more  than  a 
century — not  more  than  a  score  of  human 
beings  alive  now  will  see  the  transit  of  2004. 
Sir  Bobert  hopes  with  some  confidence  that 
we  shall  have  ascertained  the  figures  correctly 
long  before  that  time.  Two  very  wonderful 
physical  facts,  the  Velocity  of  Light  and  the 
Aberration  of  Light,  give  ns  more  assistance 
than  the  time-honored  Transit.  The  mass  of 
the  sun  we  do  not  require  to  know  with  such 
accuracy,  when  obtained  from  observations  of 
Mars  ;  we  should  be  content,  says  Sir  Bobert, 
if  we  could  ascertain  the  mass  of  the  sun 
within  one-three-hnndredthpart  of  the  whole. 
Curiously  enough,  an  error  in  the  mass  as 
large  as  this  will  have  little  effect  on  the  dis¬ 
tance — that  is  to  say,  if  the  sun’s  mass  is  al¬ 
tered  by  the  fraction  we  have  mentioned,  in 
calculating  the  sun’s  distance  it  would  only 
alter  it  by  a  thousandth  part.  Sun-spots  seem 
to  be  the  most  fascinating  as  well  as  the  most 
elusive  pursuit  of  the  observing  astronomer. 
The  immense  energy  which  they  indicate, 
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their  apparent  connection  with  terrestrial  mag> 
oetio  storms,  and  their  periodicity,  fill  the 
waking  and  sleeping  hours  of  bafSed  observ* 
era.  What  violent  forces  they  represent, 
Lockyer’s  and  Jannssen’s  researches  with  the 
spectroscope  showed  us.  Lockyer,  in  his 
“Chemistry  of  the  Sun,”  told  us  how  the 
bending  of  a  line  in  the  spectrum  to  right  or 
left  meant  an  inconceivably  rapid  upruah  or 
downrnsh  of  vast  masses  of  flaming  vapor  or 
gas.  Perhaps  we  should  say  that  the  promi¬ 
nences  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  great  sphere 
divide  with  the  sun-spots  the  attention  of  as¬ 
tronomers,  for  the  bright  disk  that  we  see  by 
no  means  includes  the  whole  sun,  gases  in  a 
state  of  extreme  tenuity  extend  the  actual  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  sun,  and  every  now  and  then 
some  great  disturbance  takes  place,  on  the 
brilliant  margin  of  the  sun  as  seen  in  the  tel¬ 
escope,  and  a  jet  of  shining  vapor  is  thrown 
out.  There  is  no  sharp  line  between  the  globe 
and  its  atmosphere,  as  on  our  earth  ;  the  sun 
is  in  a  molten  condition,  and  moreover,  bodies 
exist  there  in  intermediate  states  between 
water  and  steam,  liquid  in  the  centre  of  the 
snn  by  reason  of  the  immense  pressure  of 
gravity,  and  getting  thinner  and  thinner  the 
further  they  are  from  the  centre.  We  can 
only  make  fantastic  guesses  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  sun.  The  small  portion  of  that 
furnace  heat  that  reaches  us  is  sufiicient  to 
maintain  the  cycle  of  life  ;  and  we  cannot  im¬ 
agine  what  the  fiery  furnace  itself  must  be 
like. 

Lord  Kelvin  believes  that  there  is  no  real 
connection  between  the  breaking  out  of  sun¬ 
spots  and  magnetic  storms,  regarding  the  con¬ 
currence  of  snn  spot  energy  and  magnetic 
storms  as  simply  coincidence.  He  pointed 
out  that  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the 
snn  should  he  able  as  a  magnet  to  produce 
such  an  alteration  in  the  earth's  magnetic 
force  as  the  instruments  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  magnetism  present  in  our  earth 
sometimes  record.  The  magnetism  of  the 
earth  has  been  known  to  vary  by  as  much  as 
one  twentieth  of  the  whole  amount ;  and  Lord 
Kelvin,  taking  ”  a  not  very  severe  storm,” 
showed  that  to  produce  such  an  effect  the  sun 
must  have  exerted  a  horse  power  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  four  times  as  great  as  the  en¬ 
tire  solar  radiation  !  This  reasoning  of  a  great 
physicist  is  conclusive  ;  yet  circumstantial 
evidence  cannot  be  denied,  and  Sir  Robert 
Ball  is  fain  to  suggest  some  force  exterior  to 
both  the  sun  and  the  earth  as  a  possible 
agent.  The  real  use  of  sun  spots  has  been  to 


determine  the  rotation  of  the  sun  on  its  axis  ; 
and  here  we  are  landed  in  another  perplexity, 
as  the  spots  revolve  in  different  periods,  those 
nearer  the  sun's  equator  having  a  shorter  rev. 
olution.  This  simply  means  that  the  sun  does 
not  revolve  like  a  solid  body,  its  equatorial 
regions  travelling  much  faster  than  regions 
nearer  the  poles.  Jupiter  in  this  respect 
somewhat  resembles  the  sun.  Now,  observa¬ 
tions  of  faculae,”  which  are  bright  spots  as 
opposed  to  the  dark  or  ordinary  “  sun-spot,” 
seem  to  point  to  a  regular  rotation,  that  of  a 
solid  shell,  and  of  the  same  length  as  that  in¬ 
dicated  by  spots  10°  north  or  south  of  the 
equator.  This  unexpected  result,  pointing 
to  a  rigid  shell,  is  not.  however,  conclusive. 
We  would  suggest  that  these  observations  are 
taken  of  markings  on  the  sun's  so-called  sur¬ 
face,  whereas  the  sun  has  no  well-defined  sur- 
face,  and  they  may  he  at  most  various  and 
constantly  varying  distances  from  his  centre. 
After  all,  we  are  not  all  Laplaces,  and  if  we 
were,  it  is  quite  possible  for  some  physical 
law  to  have  escaped  us.  The  rigidity  of 
mathematic  laws  has  made  man  blasphe¬ 
mously  conceited  as  to  what  is  possible  and 
wha{  is  not. 

There  is  a  beautiful  effect  called  the  Zodia- 
cal  Light,  which  many  people  must  have  no- 
ticed  after  sunset  and  before  sunrise  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  a  broad  beam  of  faint, 
pearly  light,  extending  into  the  sky,  some¬ 
times  as  much  as  30°.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
part  of  the  Solar  Corona,  that  luminous  en¬ 
velope  seen  to  surround  the  sun  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  an  eclipse,  and  which  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  fiery  flames  and  brilliant  eruptions 
that  are  always  upheaving  the  sun's  surface. 
The  Corona  takes  the  form  of  diverging  stream¬ 
ers  at  either  pole  of  the  snn,  and  immense 
equatorial  streamers  of  light.  Yet,  remark¬ 
able  as  these  streamers  of  the  Corona  about 
the  region  of  the  Equator  are,  they  have  not 
the  extent  of  the  Zodiacal  Light,  so  that  one 
is  fain  to  disconnect  them.  One  remarkable 
thing  about  the  Corona  is  that  the  unaided 
eye  has  noted  peculiarities  in  it  which  the  re¬ 
sources  of  photography  have  failed  to  record. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  impres¬ 
sive  stndy  to  a  reflective  mind  is  that  of  the 
sun  as  a  star.  The  time  is  long  past  when 
we  regarded  him  as  unique.  Yes,  indeed,  for 
we  must  now  think  of  him  only  as  a  second- 
rate  star.  All  that  brilliant  nightly  splendor 
that  the  eye  is  never  tired  of  gazing  at,  comes 
from  suns  compared  to  which  ours  is  insig¬ 
nificant.  What  of  Sirius,  the  Dog-star,  the 
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most  btilliant  star  of  the  heavens,  a  star  of 
immemorial  fame,  as  bright  now  as  it  was 
generations  ago  ?  yet  it  recedes  from  ns  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  a  second  !  Our  sun  is 
placed  in  the  second  class  on  the  series  of 
star-types  arranged  by  Lockyer ;  there  are 
stars  hotter  than  he,  snch  as  Sirius  and  Alpha 
Lyrse.  To  ns  there  seems  no  apparent  dim¬ 
inution  of  the  sun’s  heat,  yet  some  effect 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  continuous  expendi¬ 
ture  of  heat.  A  contraction  of  its  bulk  to  the 
extent  of  220  feet  .yearly,  we  are  told,  would 
be  sufScient  to  maintain  its  heat,  and  such  an 
alteration  wonld  not  be  detected  by  us.  Yet 
the  stage  of  brilliant  incandescence  must  form 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  history  of  a  star  ; 
this  reflection  at  least  should  help  us  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  contrast  of  human  life  to  eter¬ 
nity.  We  have  spoken  of  time,  of  what  must 
have  been  an  almost  infinite  period,  which, 
indeed,  is  difficult  to  grasp.  Distance  is  more 
easily  understood,  and  some  things  which  Sir 
Robert  has  to  say  about  the  distance  of  the 
stars  from  us  will  assist  us  in  comparing 
them  to  the  sun.  Of  these  the  most  striking 
is  Arctnrus,  and  Dr.  Elkin  has  put  this^star 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  solar  system,  that 
the  orbit  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  must 
seem  from  Arcturus  as  large  as  a  penny-piece 
would,  seen  at  a  hundred  miles.  Arctnrus, 
in  other  words,  is  perhaps  a  dozen  times  as 
far  off  from  ns  as  Procyon  is,  and  Procyon, 
one  of  the  nearest  of  bright  stars,  is  a  million 
times  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  us.  But 
the  marvellous  thing  about  Arctnrus  is  its 
movement ;  it  has,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
very  distinct  “proper  motion”  across  the 
sky,  though  not  as  large  as  some  stars.  Late¬ 
ly,  however,  the  spectroscope  has  ascertained 
for  us  the  pace  of  stars  along  the  line  of  sight, 
and  Arcturus  travels,  it  is  now  believed,  at 
the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles  a 
second.  Such  speed  as  this  is  truly  terrific, 
and  we  may  well  ask  where  this  furious  star 
is  hurrying  to.  As  Arcturus,  ten  generations 
hence,  will  not  have  moved  to  the  eye  by  as 
much  as  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  we  shall 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
question. 

The  motion  of  these  stars  leads  ns  to  the 
consideration  of  the  chapter  in  which  Sir 
Robert  Ball  tells  ns  of  the  efforts  made  to  de 
termine  the  motion  of  the  sun  with  regard  to 
the  stars  and  his  connection  with  them.  Is 
the  sun  a  member  of  some  brilliant  constella¬ 
tion  ?  No  ;  but  he  is  one  of  the  stars  in  the 
Milky  Way.  Is  he  also  racing  along  toward 
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some  point  in  space  ?  The  spectroscope  has 
shown  to  ns  that  he  and  his  system  of  planets 
are  travelling  toward  the  constellation  Lyra 
to  a  point  near  Vega,  the  most  brilliant  gem 
of  the  Northern  Heavens,  and  not  far  from  a 
star  in  Gygnns,  the  nearest  as  yet  measured 
in  our  hemisphere  to  our  earth.  With  this 
striking  conclusion  we  take  leave  of  a  sound 
and  philosophical  treatise  on  the  sun,  written 
in  a  most  interesting  and  popular  manner 
and  illustrated  no  less  by  the  clearness  of  the 
style  than  by  the  numerous  cuts  and  diagrams. 
— Spectator. 

Bamboo  and  its  Uses. — A  museum  or  an  ex¬ 
hibition  arranged  for  the  single  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  innumerable  and  varied  uses 
to  which  the  bamboo  is  put  would  be  neither 
a  small  nor  an  uninteresting  one.  Extermi¬ 
nate  the  bamboo,  and  the  poor  Chinaman  is 
deprived  of  his  big  sun  hat,  and  the  wealthier 
Chinaman  of  the  soles  of  his  shoes.  But  al¬ 
though  we  are  inclined  to  associate  bamboo 
chiefly  with  the  Chinese,  yet  it  is  hardly  it  at 
all  less  important  to  the  natives  of  India,  the 
Malays,  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  and  the  Japan¬ 
ese.  The  gracefulness  and  beauty  of  its  foli¬ 
age  render  it  an  irresistibly  attractive  subject 
to  the  Japanese  artist.  And,  indeed,  hardly 
a  fitter  frame  could  be  desired  to  an  outline 
of  Fusiyama,  the  Peerless  Mountain,  than  a 
cluster  of  slender  bamboos  gracefully  arching 
the  foreground.  Hardly  a  screen,  fan,  vase, 
or  lacquer  tray  but  probably  owes  more  or 
less  of  its  decoration  to  the  feathery  leafage 
of  the  bamboo.  And  if  some  invisible  power 
were  suddenly  to  abolish  all  traces  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  it,  many  a  Kensington  drawing¬ 
room  wonld  become  surprisingly  modified. 

The  Chinese  cultivate  it  in  plantations. 
They  have  a  method  of  keeping  the  shoots  cut 
down  close  to  the  ground  for  three  years,  not 
allowing  them  to  grow  until  the  fourth.  These 
young  shoots,  besides  being  boiled  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  fresh  vegetables,  are  also  preserved  by 
different  methods,  being  either  candied  or 
pickled.  One  of  the  medicines  of  Chinese 
physicians,  called  tabachir,  is  extracted  from 
the  bamboo,  being  developed  from  a  fluid  se¬ 
creted  in  the  joints.  But  if  the  leaves  pos¬ 
sessed  the  wonderful  properties  claimed  for 
them,  there  would  be  no  need  to  extract 
tabachir,  A  charm  against  sickness  or  mis¬ 
fortune  has  only  to  be  written  on  a  bamboo 
leaf,  the  leaf  burnt,  and  the  ashes  mixed  with 
tea  and  drunk.  While  speaking  of  it  as  food 
and  medicine,  a  more  direct  application  may 
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be  mentioned  :  administered  externally  in 
the  form  of  bastinado,  bamboo  has  extin- 
gnished  the  life  of  many  an  unhappy  wretch, 
depriving  him  of  the  existence  which  it  might 
also  have  been  the  means  of  supporting.  A 
most  barbarous  form  of  punishment  consists 
in  tying  down  the  victim  over  several  growing 
bamboo  stumps  cut  down  close  to  the  ground 
and  sharpened  to  a  point.  In  “  pidgin-Eng- 
lish,”  “  Bamboo  chow  chow”  is  a  term  ex- 
pressing  the  application  of  the  rod. 

In  some  places  bamboo  forms  the  only  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  construction  of  a  house.  The 
framework  consists  of  poles  lashed  together 
with  long  strips  of  the  outer  fibre  ;  the  roof  is 
thatched  with  the  leaves,  the  walls  are  of  mat¬ 
ting,  and  for  flooring  the  largest  poles  are 
split  into  narrow  strips.  In  Borneo  the  houses 
are  built  thus,  and  there  also  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  is  exclusively  used  in  the  construction  of 
pathways  round  the  faces  of  precipices,  and 
of  bridges  spanning  the  streams  and  gorges. 
Some  of  these  native  bridges  are  formed  of  a 
single  bamboo  for  a  footway,  and  a  smaller 
one  for  a  handrail — the  very  simplification  of 
a  bridge.  These  bridge-builders  smoke  to¬ 
bacco-pipes  which  are  a  kind  of  lai^e  hubble- 
bubble  formed  of  the  same  material  as  their 
houses  and  bridges.  More  than  thirteen  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  in  the  year  550,  a  small  hollow 
bamboo  cane— so  it  is  said — formed  the  pack¬ 
ing  case  in  which  the  first  silkworms’  eggs 
were  smuggled  from  China  to  Constantinople 
by  two  Persian  monks  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian. 

Some  of  the  oldest  Chinese  books  consisted 
simply  of  strips  of  bamboo  pared  thin,  upon 
which  the  writing  was  scratched.  And  to- 
day,  paper  is  made  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
stem  beaten  into  a  pulp.  From  this  paper 
the  thick  soles  of  Chinese  shoes  are  made. 
From  the  fibre  also  is  manufactured  a  very 
light,  cool  material,  which  not  only  the  China¬ 
man  but  the  European  resident  uses  for  sum¬ 
mer  clothing,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
fashion  of  the  garments. 

The  rain  coats  which  in  wet  w'eather  make 
the  coolies  and  the  jinricsha  and  sampan-men 
look  like  strange  big  bedraggled  birds,  are 
made  simply  of  dried  bamboo  leaves.  The 
leaves  also  serve  as  bedding  for  cattle,  and 
the  shavings  are  used  to  stuff  pillows  and 
beds.  Ropes  and  cables  are  made  from  the 
fibre,  and  masts  from  the  poles.  One  species 
has  so  hard  a  surface  that^t  can  be  used  for  a 
whetstone.  On  the  busy  wharfs  where  steam¬ 
ers  load  or  discharge  the  weight  of  heavy 


loads  is  distributed  among  a  dozen  or  more 
coolies  by  an  ingenious  but  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  of  bamboo  poles.  In  the  same  way, 
large  blocks  of  stone  are  transported  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  one  can  walk.  Bardens  light  enough 
for  one  man  are  carried  suspended  from  either 
end  of  a  bamboo  carried  across  the  shoulder. 
But  a  load  for  two  men  would  be  slung  from 
the  centre,  each  man  taking  an  end  of  the 
pole  on  his  shoulder.  In  this  way,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try,  and  vegetables  go  to  market ;  and  the 
hawkers  and  itinerant  restaurants  transport 
their  stalls  about  the  streets. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time 
prettiest  uses  of  bamboo  is  probably  familiar 
to  every  reader  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary 
Japanese  fan.  A  piece  of  bamboo  about  a 
foot  long  with  a  joint  in  the  middle  is  taken. 
One  half  forms  the  handle  ;  and  the  other 
half,  split  down  to  the  joint  into  numerous 
fine  strips,  which,  being  spread  out,  form  the 
framework  upon  which  the  paper  is  pasted. 
And  frequently  enough,  its  only  decoration 
will  be  a  simple,  boldly  drawn  spray  of  bam¬ 
boo.  In  front  of  nearly  every  tombstone  in  a 
Japanese  cemetery  may  be  seen  a  short  length 
of  bamboo  forming  a  very  simple  vase,  con¬ 
taining  a  small  branch  of  green  leaves  or  a 
few  flowers. 

It  w'ould  be  tedious  to  do  more  than  enu¬ 
merate  all  the  miscellaneous  articles  which 
bamboo  enters  into  the  construction  of — such 
as  handles  for  pens,  brashes,  and  agricultural 
tools  ;  holders  for  pens  or  joss  sticks  ;  fish¬ 
ing  rods,  w'ater  pipes,  carved  tobacco  boxes, 
mats,  sedan-chairs,  cages,  stools,  flutes,  shop¬ 
keepers’  measures  of  both  length  and  capac¬ 
ity,  and  a  host  of  other  articles  literally  ”  too 
numerous  to  mention.” 

Regarding  its  use  as  fuel,  the  following 
quaint  lines  from  the  book  of  Messer  Marco 
Polo,  the  Venetian,  forms  an  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  travellers’  tales  in  those  days,  when 
travellers  were  so  few  that  there  was  little 
fear  of  their  meeting  with  contradiction.  He 
says  :  ”  The  people  cut  the  green  canes,  of 
which  there  are  vast  numbers,  and  set  fire  to 
a  heap  of  them  at  once.  After  they  have  been 
awhile  burning,  they  burst  asunder,  and  this 
makes  such  a  loud  report,  that  you  might 
hear  it  ten  miles  off.  In  fact,  any  one  unused 
to  this  noise  who  should  hear  it  unexpectedly 
might  easily  go  into  a  swound  or  die  of  fright. 
But  those  who  are  used  to  it  care  nothing 
about  it.  Hence  those  who  are  not  used  to  it 
stuff  their  ears  well  with  cotton,  and  wrap  up 
their  heads  and  faces  with  all  the  clothes 
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they  can  master,  and  so  they  get  along  nntil 
they  have  become  used  to  the  sound.  ...  I 
tell  you  the  truth,  however,  when  I  say  that 
the  first  time  you  hear  it,  nothing  can  be  more 
alarming.’  ’ 

In  those  climes  where  the  bamboo  does  not 
flourish,  but  where  humauity  boasts  of  a 
higher  civilization,  the  mathematician  proves 
with  deep  abstrusities  of  x  and  y  that  a  cylin¬ 
der  is  the  strongest  form  a  material  can  take. 
He  simply  recognizes  in  the  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  which  nature  adopts  in  bones  as  well  as 
bamboos,  a  combination  of  strength  and  light¬ 
ness,  which  he  clumsily  endeavors  to  imitate 
in  hollow  rods  for  his  clanking  machinery. 
Yet  he  condescends  to  lean  upon  a  yard  of 
bamboo  for  a  walking-stick. — Chambers’s  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Whims  of  Opekatic  Abtists. — No  prima 
donna  was  ever  more  delightfully  capricious, 
more  full  of  mischief,  than  the  famous  Ma¬ 
dame  Malibran.  At  the  rehearsals  of  “  Borneo 
and  Juliet”  she  could  never  make  up  her  mind 
where  she  was  to  “  die”  at  night.  It  was  im¬ 
portant  for  Romeo  to  know,  but  all  he  could 
get  was  “not  sure,”  “don’t  know,”  “can’t 
tell,”  or  “it  will  be  just  as  it  happens,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  humor  ;  sometimes  in  one 
place,  sometimes  in  another.”  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  she  chose  to  “  die”  close  to  the  footlights, 
her  companion,  of  course,  being  compelled  to 
“  die”  beside  her,  and  thus,  when  the  curtain 
fell,  a  couple  of  footmen  had  to  carry  the  pair 
off,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  intense  amusement 
of  the  audience.  John  Templeton,  the  fine 
old  Scotch  tenor,  was  probably  never  so  mis¬ 
erable  as  when  he  was  cast  to  sing  with  Mali¬ 
bran.  Very  often  she  was  displeased  with  his 
performance,  and  one  evening  she  whispered 
to  him,  “  You  are  not  acting  properly  ;  make 
love  to  me  better  to  which— so  it  is  said — 
Templeton  innocently  replied,  “  Don’t  you 
know  I  am  a  married  man  ?”  Evidently  the 
lady  did  not  think  there  was  anything  serious 
in  the  circumstance,  for  not  long  afterward, 
when  in  “  Sonnambula”  she  was  on  her  knees 
to  Templeton  as  Elvino,  she  succeeded  in 
making  the  tenor  scream  with  suppressed 
laughter  when  he  should  have  been  singing, 
by  tickling  him  vigorously  under  the  arms  ! 
Templeton,  by  the  way,  had  such  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  range  of  voice  that  he  used  to  be  called 
“  the  tenor  with  the  additional  keys.”  When 
Brahnm  first  heard  him  he  predicted  a  great 
future  for  him,  but  pitied  him  for  being  a 
Scot.  “Templeton,”  said  he,  “if  you  have 
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an  eye  to  your  pocket,  add  an  i  to  your  name  : 
be  called  Templetont,  and  you  will  rival  Rn- 
bini,  ’igh  as  he  ranks.”  At  the  height  of  bis 
career  Templeton  was  a  much-engaged  artiste. 
About  this  time  he  was  doubling  the  part  of 
Elvino  at  Covent  Garden  with  that  of  Masani 
ello  at  Drury  Lane,  driving  from  one  house  to 
the  other,  with  occasional  comic  results,  as 
when  his  Masaniello  whiskers  would  not  stick 
on  owing  to  the  heat  he  was  in  after  singing 
at  Covent  Garden  and  driving  to  the  other 
theatre.  But  we  were  speaking  about  Mali¬ 
bran.  When  Severini  was  director  of  the 
Italiens  in  Paris,  he  had  occasion  to  be  dis¬ 
pleased  with  Madame,  but  the  diva  would 
have  no  reprimand,  and,  believing  that  the 
theatre  could  not  go  on  without  her,  she  ob¬ 
served,  “  Sir,  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  me, 
the  remedy  is  easy  :  let  us  cancel  our  agree¬ 
ment.”  “  Tres  bien,  madame,”  replied  Sev¬ 
erini  dryly,  and  the  thing  was  done.  Some 
time  afterward,  Rossini  remarked  to  Severini 
that  he  had  sacrificed  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  year.  “That  may  be,”  said  the  di¬ 
rector,  “  but  I  have  kept  my  peace  of  mind.” 
Malibran,  curiously  enough,  had  no  great  love 
for  music  in  her  early  years,  and  had  a  natu¬ 
ral  antipathy  to  singing  masters.  Faer,  her 
tutor,  could  vouch  for  this  from  personal  and 
painful  experience.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
dining  with  the  Garcias — Malibran’ s  parents 
— and  had  the  little  Maria  on  his  right.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  repast  he  constantly  felt  what  he  calls 
“a  piquant  sensation,”  and  although  he 
strongly  suspected  his  petite  neighbor,  he  did 
not  like  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  her  father 
by  complaining.  In  the  evening,  however, 
he  discovered  that  the  future  singer  had  tat¬ 
tooed  him  w’ith  a  pin  like  a  red  Indian  ! 

Mario  would  refuse  to  sing  in  certain  operas, 
and  urge  a  sore  throat  as  a  pretext,  while  next 
day  rival  doctors  would  publish  announce¬ 
ments  respectively  asserting  and  denying  his 
ability  to  sing.  On  one  such  occasion  the 
manager  of  Her  Majesty’s  Opera  entreated 
him,  if  he  would  not  or  could  not  sing,  at 
least  to  appear  in  order  to  propitiate  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Mario  replied  that  he  was  engaged  to 
sing,  not  to  “appear;”  but  when  another 
tenor  had  been  substituted  for  the  evening, 
and  was  already  dressed  for  the  part,  the  great 
man  turned  up  at  the  theatre  and  declared 
himself  ready  to  appear,  but  not  to  sing.  This 
particular  refusal,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  to 
do  with  the  circumAance  that  Mario  objected 
to  sing  with  any  other  Norma  than  Madame 
Grisi,  and  the  objection  was  ridiculously  un- 
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reasonable,  since  the  lady  was  at  the  time 
quite  unable  to  perform.  Caffarelli,  the  male 
sopranist — of  whom  it  was  said  that  his  teach¬ 
er  had  kept  him  singing  nothing  bat  scales 
for  live  years,  after  which  he  was  dismissed 
with  the  remark,  “  Young  man,  yon  have  noth- 
ing  more  to  learn  ;  yon  are  the  greatest  singer 
in  the  world’’ — this  wonderful  vocalist  was 
nearly  always  “  indisposed”  when  persons  of 
great  importance  were  anxious  to  hear  him. 
At  a  rehearsal  which  had  been  ordered  at  the 
Vienna  Opera  all  the  singers  attended  except 
Caffarelli,  who  turned  up  at  the  close  to  ask 
disdainfully  what  was  the  use  of  these  re 
hearsals.  ”  The  man  who  orders  such  things,” 
said  he,  ”  is  a  solemn  coxcomb.”  The  con¬ 
ductor  naturally  fired  up  at  this  insult,  and 
blood  would  assuredly  have  been  spilt  had 
not  one  of  the  ladies  stepped  in  between  the 
combatants.  But  the  manager  sometimes 
proved  too  sharp  for  the  suspiciously  indis 
posed  artiste.  Bonconi,  when  in  London, 
had  an  inconvenient  habit  of  saying  he  was 
ill  whenever  he  found,  that  his  wife  had  not 
been  cast  to  sing  with  him.  One  afternoon 
he  sent  word  that  he  was  afflicted  with  an 
abbassamento  di  voce.  It  was  near  the  time  of 
performance,  and  the  manager  was  at  his 
wits’  ends  about  a  deputy.  Thinking,  how¬ 
ever,  there  might  be  some  deception  about 
the  matter,  he  set  off  for  the  singer’s  house, 
taking  his  own  physician  with  him.  Bonconi 
expressed  his  regrets  in  a  hollow  whisper. 
But  Bonconi ’s  powers  ns  an  actor  were  not 
unknown  to  the  manager,  and  he  naturally 
doubted  the  reality  of  the  whispering  per¬ 
formance.  However,  affecting  to  be  its  dupe, 
he  proceeded  to  talk  about  something  which 
he  knew  would  be  of  unusual  interest  to  the 
supposed  invalid.  In  a  moment  Bonconi 
warmed  up  ;  the  feigned  voice  was  forgotten, 
and  the  wonted  tones  burst  forth  in  the  ani¬ 
mation  of  the  discourse.  Caught  in  the  fact, 
the  shamming  vocalist  ascribed  his  marvel¬ 
lous  recovery  to  the  mere  presence  of  the  doc¬ 
tor.  He  sang  that  night,  and  never  sang  bet¬ 
ter  ! 

Considering  that  her  charge  for  singing  at 
private  concerts  in  London  in  1829  was  only 
twenty  five  guineas,  and  that  Bunn  had  en¬ 
gaged  her  soon  after  this  for  nineteen  nights 
at  £125  per  night,  payable  in  advance,  Ma¬ 
dame  Malibran  seems  to  have  estimated  her 
rise  in  popularity  at  a  tolerably  high  figure. 
By  1838  she  was  able  to  command  such  terms 
that  for  twenty  four  appearances  at  the  opera 
in  May  and  June  of  that  year  she  was  paid 


£2775.  Malibran  was,  however,  generous 
enough,  while  still  being  exacting  with  the 
manager.  The  story  is  told  of  how,  just  be¬ 
fore  her  death,  she  had  been  engaged  to  sing 
for  a  fee  of  twenty  guineas  at  a  concert  given 
in  London  by  an  Italian  professor  of  music. 
The  concert  was  not  a  success,  and  the  poor 
musician  called  to  ask  if  the  singer  would  ac¬ 
cept  a  moiety  of  her  fee,  which,  however,  she 
declined  to  do.  The  Italian  then  began  to 
dole  out  the  money  very  slowly  ;  and  when 
he  had  counted  twenty  sovereigns,  looked  up, 
as  if  to  inquire  whether  that  would  not  be 
enough.  “No,  another  sovereign,”  said 
Malibran;  “my  terms  are  twenty  guineas.” 
He  put  down  the  other  sovereign,  muttering 
to  himself  with  a  sigh,  “  My  poor  wife  and 
children !”  Malibran  took  op  the  money,  and 
then,  saying  with  much  earnestness,  ”1  in¬ 
sisted  on  having  my  full  terms  that  the  sum 
might  be  the  larger  for  your  acceptance,”  put 
the  gold  into  the  hand  of  the  astonished  pro¬ 
fessor  and  hurried  out  of  the  room.  Madame 
Patti  began  modestly  enough.  In  1859,  when 
she  made  her  debut  in  New  York,  Mr.  Strakosch 
held  her  contract  for  five  years,  paying  her 
£80  per  month  for  the  first  year,  £120  for  the 
second,  £160  for  the  third,  and  £200  per 
month  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years.  When 
she  came  to  London,  a  practically  untried 
girl  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Gye  engaged  her  for  five 
years  at  a  salary  of  £150  a  month  for  the  first 
year,  £200  for  the  second,  £250  for  the  third, 
£290  for  the  fourth,  and  £400  for  the  fifth 
year,  the  lady  to  sing  twice  a  week.  Now 
Madame  Patti  can  command  £800  per  concert 
in  London. — Gornhill  Magazine. 

The  Louis  d’Ob. — When  Lucien  de  Hem 
saw  his  last  bill  for  a  hundred  francs  clawed 
by  the  banker's  rake,  when  he  rose  from  the 
roulette  table  where  he  had  just  lost  the  debris 
of  his  little  fortune,  scraped  together  for  this 
supreme  battle,  he  experienced  something 
like  vertigo,  and  thought  that  he  should  fall. 
His  brain  was  muddled  ;  his  legs  were  limp 
and  trembling.  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
leather  lounge  that  circumscribed  the  gam¬ 
bling-table.  For  a  few  moments  he  mechani¬ 
cally  followed  the  clandestine  proceedings  of 
that  hell  in  which  he  had  sullied  the  best  years 
of  his  youth,  recognized  the  worn  profiles  of 
the  gamblers  under  the  merciless  glare  of  the 
three  great  shadeless  lamps,  listened  to  the 
clicking  and  the  sliding  of  the  gold  over  the 
felt,  and  realized  that  he  was  bankrupt. 
Then,  overcome  by  exhaustion,  he  sank  into 
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a  heavy  Bleep.  When  he  awoke  the  hands  on 
the  dial  pointed  exactly  to  a  quarter  to  twelve. 

As  he  rose  and  stretched  his  arms  it  oc- 
cnrred  to  him  that  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  and 
by  one  of  those  ironical  freaks  of  the  memory 
he  felt  as  though  he  were  once  more  a  child 
ready  to  stand  his  little  boot  on  the  hearth 
before  going  to  bed.  Just  then  old  Dronski, 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  trade,  the  traditional 
Pole,  wrapped  in  the  greasy  worn  cloak 
adorned  with  irogs  and  passementerie,  came 
up  to  Lucien  muttering  something  behind  his 
dirty,  grayish  beard.  “  Lend  me  five  francs, 
will  you,  monsieur?  I  haven't  stirred  from 
this  place  for  two  days,  and  for  two  whole 
days  seventeen  hasn’t  come  out  once.  You 
may  laugh  at  me  all  you  like,  but  I'll  bet  you 
my  fist  that  when  the  clock  strikes  twelve, 
seventeen  will  be  the  winning  number.” 

Lucien  de  Hem  shrugged  his  shoulders  ; 
and,  fumbling  through  his  pockets,  he  found 
that  he  had  not  even  money  enough  to  com¬ 
ply  with  that  feature  of  gambling  etiquette 
known  among  the  frequenters  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  as  “the  Pole’s  hundred  cents.”  He 
passed  into  the  ante  chamber,  put  on  his  hat 
and  cloak,  and  disappeared  down  the  narrow 
stairway  with  the  agility  of  a  man  who  has  a 
fever.  Daring  the  four  hours  which  Lucien 
had  spent  in  the  den  it  had  snowed  heavily, 
and  the  street,  one  of  those  narrow  wedges 
between  two  rows  of  high  buildings  in  the 
very  heart  of  Paris,  was  intensely  white.  He 
had  not  gone  a  hundred  feet  when  he  stopped 
suddenly  before  a  heart-rending  spectacle,  one 
that  would  have  touched  the  sympathies  of  all 
but  the  most  hardened  of  gamblers. 

On  a  stone  bench,  near  the  doorway  of  a 
wealthy  residence,  sat  a  little  girl  six  or  seven 
years  old,  barely  covered  by  a  ragged  black 
gown.  She  had  fallen  asleep  in  spite  of  the 
bitter  cold,  her  body  bent  forward  in  a  pitiful 
posture  of  resigned  exhaustion.  Her  poor  lit¬ 
tle  head  and  her  dainty  shoulders  had  mould¬ 
ed  themselves  into  the  angle  of  the  freezing 
wall.  One  of  her  worn  slippers  had  fallen 
from  her  dangling  foot  and  lay  in  the  snow 
before  her.  Lucien  de  Hem  went  up  to  the 
child,  impelled  by  an  instinct  of  pity,  when 
suddenly  he  saw  something  glitter  in  the  little 
slipper  at  his  feet.  He  stooped.  It  was  a 
louis  d’or. 

Lucien  was  just  about  to  awaken  her  when 
he  heard  a  voice  in  his  ear,  which  whispered 
with  the  drawling  inflection  of  the  old  Pole  : 
“  When  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  seventeen 
will  be  the  winning  number.”  He  looked 
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anxiously  up  and  down  the  street,  and  having 
assured  himself  that  he  had  no  witness,  be 
knelt,  and  reaching  out  cautiously  with  trem¬ 
bling  fingers,  stole  the  treasure  from  the  little 
shoe,  then  rose  with  a  spring  and  ran  breath¬ 
lessly  down  the  street.  He  rushed  like  a  mad¬ 
man  up  the  stairs  of  the  gambling-house,  flung 
open  the  door,  and  burst  into  the  room  at  the 
first  stroke  of  midnight.  He  threw  the  gold 
piece  on  the  table  and  cried,  “Seventeen.” 

Seventeen  won.  He  now  won  seventj'-two 
louis.  The  crowd  pressed  closer  to  the  table 
and  peered  anxiously  over  each  other’s  shonl- 
ders  as  the  play  grew  more  and  more  exciting. 
He  left  the  seventy-two  louis  on  the  same 
color.  The  red  came  out  again.  He  doubled 
the  stakes  twice,  three  times,  and  always  with 
the  same  success.  Before  him  was  a  huge 
pile  of  gold  and  bank  notes.  He  tried  the 
“twelve,”  the  “column’’ — he  worked  every 
combination.  His  luck  was  something  un¬ 
heard  of,  something  almost  supernatural. 
One  might  have  believed  that  the  little  ivory 
ball,  in  its  frenzied  dance  around  the  table, 
had  been  bewitched,  magnetized  by  this  fever, 
ish  gambler,  and  obeyed  his  will.  With  a  few 
bold  strokes  he  had  won  back  the  bundle  of 
bank-notes  he  had  lost  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening.  Then  he  staked  two  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  louis  at  a  time,  and  as  his  fantastic  luck 
never  failed  him,  he  soon  won  back  the  whole 
capital  that  had  constituted  his  inherited  for¬ 
tune. 

Old  Dronski  the  Pole,  who  had  asked  for  a 
beggarly  five  francs  but  a  half  hour  before, 
glared  at  Lucien  as  if  he  could  devour  him. 
In  his  haste  to  begin  the  game  be  had  not 
even  thought  of  taking  off  his  fur-lined  coat, 
the  great  pockets  of  which  were  now  swollen 
with  the  rolls  of  banknotes  and  heavy  with 
the  weight  of  gold.  His  face  was  flashed,  his 
hand  unsteady,  and  a  reckless,  vibrant  bravado 
crept  into  his  voice.  Not  knowing  where  to 
put  the  money  that  was  steadily  accumulating 
before  him,  he  stuffed  it  away  in  the  inside 
and  outside  pockets  of  his  coat,  his  vest,  his 
trousers,  in  his  cigar  case,  his  handkerchief. 
And  still  he  played  and  still  he  won,  bis  brain 
whirling  the  meantime  like  that  of  a  drunkard. 
It  was  amazing  to  see  him  standing  there 
throwing  gold  on  the  table  by  the  bandfnl  with 
that  haughty  gesture  of  absolute  certainty  and 
disdain. 

But  withal  there  was  a  gnawing  at  his  heart ; 
he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  vision  of  the 
child  asleep  in  the  snow — the  child  whom  he 
had  robbed.  "  In  just  a  few  minutes,”  said 
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he  “  I  will  go  back  to  her.  She  must  be  there 
in  the  same  place.  Of  course  she  must  be 
there.”  But  the  clock  struck  one.  a  quarter 
past,  half  past,  and  Lucien  was  still  there. 
Finally,  a  few  minutes  before  two,  the  man 
opposite  him  rose  brusquely  and  said  in  a 
loud  voice  :  “  The  bunk  is  broken,  gentle¬ 
men.” 

Lucien  started,  and  wedging  his  way  brutal¬ 
ly  through  the  group  of  gamblers,  who  pressed 
around  him,  hurried  into  the  street  and  ran  as 
fast  as  he  could  toward  the  stone  bench.  In  a 
moment  he  saw  by  the  light  of  the  gas  that 
the  child  was  still  there.  ”  God  be  praised  !” 
said  he,  and  his  heart  gave  a  great  throb  of 
joy.  He  took  her  little  hand  in  his.  Poor 
little  hand,  how  cold  it  was  !  He  caught  her 
under  the  arms  and  lifted  her.  Her  bead  fell 
back,  but  she  did  not  awake.  “The  happy 
sleep  of  childhood  !”  thought  he. 

A  motley  crowd  of  revellers  from  some  mas¬ 
querade  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  shouting 
with  merry  peals  of  laughter  and  badinage, 
yet  he  scarcely  noted  them,  scarcely  heard 
them,  so  intent  was  he  on  the  chilled  little 
bundle  of  humanity  in  his  arms.  He  pressed 
her  close  to  his  breast  to  warm  her,  and  with 
a  vague  presentiment  he  tried  to  arouse  her 
from  this  heavy  sleep  by  kissing  her  eyelids. 
But  he  realized  then  with  horror  that  through 
the  child’s  half-open  lids  her  eyes  were  dull, 
glassy,  fixed.  A  distracting  suspicion  flashed 
through  his  mind.  He  put  his  lips  to  the 
child’s  mouth  ;  he  felt  no  breath. 

“  MonDieu!  Mon  Dim  I  what  have  I  done  ?” 
he  cried  in  his  despair.  It  was  murder,  a  life 
taken  for  a  paltry  lonis.  What  could  he  do 
now  ?  While  Lucien  had  been  building  a  for¬ 
tune  with  the  louis  stolen  from  this  little  one, 
she,  homeless  and  forsaken,  had  perished  with 
the  cold.  Lucien  felt  a  suffocating  knot  at 
his  throat.  In  his  anguish  he  tried  to  cry  out ; 
and  in  the  effort^  which  he  made  he  awoke 
from  his  nightmare,  and  found  himself  on  the 
leather  lounge  in  the  gambling  room  where  he 
had  fallen  asleep  a  little  before  midnight.  The 
gar^on  of  the  den  had  gone  home  at  about  five 
o’clock,  and  out  of  pity  had  not  wakened  him. 
A  misty  December  dawn  made  the  window- 
panes  pale.  Lucien  went  out,  pawned  his 
watch,  took  a  bath,  then  went  over  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Beoruits  and  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  First  Begiment  of  the  Chasseurs  d’Afrique. 
—Frangois  Goppie, 

Mr.  Whistueb  at  Home. — To  an  English¬ 
man  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  seems  always 


the  most  Parisian  district  of  Paris.  With¬ 
drawn  as  it  is  from  tourists  and  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  crowd  of  the  Bne  de  Bivoli,  it  remains 
stately  yet  dome.stic.  The  Bue  dn  Bac  is  one 
of  its  most  typical  streets.  But  although  Mr. 
Whistler’s  address  is  Bue  du  Bac,  the  house 
itself  is  approached  by  a  long  passage  beneath 
an  archway,  so  that  you  feel  it  is  hardly  more 
in  the  Bne  itself  than  Fountain  Court,  Tem¬ 
ple,  is  in  the  Strand.  As  you  knock  at  the 
green  door  and  glance  around  the  paved 
court  yard,  your  eye  is  caught  by  divers  sculp¬ 
tures,  inset  by  some  builder  of  the  past. 
Whether  ancient  or  merely  coeval  with  the 
house,  there  is  no  time  to  see,  but  you  feel, 
as  in  the  Square  of  the  6cole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
that  there  is  a  flavor  of  classic  art  in  the  air, 
if  only  from  its  dead  body  transfixed  like  a 
hawk  on  a  barn-door.  Through  the  portal 
you  are  ushered  down  steps  to  a  low,  softly 
lighted  vestibule,  that  leaves  an  impression 
of  cool  mattings  and  Japanese  blue  and  white, 
into  a  drawing  room,  and  told  that  Mr.  Whist¬ 
ler  will  be  with  you  in  a  few  minutes.  As 
the  footman  withdraws,  you  cannot  help  your 
eyes  glancing  round  the  room— a  room  obvi¬ 
ously  decorated  to  the  order  of  a  master  of 
the  craft.  But  if  you  have  a  taste  for  the  ap¬ 
plied  arts,  you  study  it  closer,  to  discover 
that  the  dainty  simplicity  is  the  result  of  a 
charming  scheme  of  color,  at  once  splendidly 
reticent,  yet  not  arrogantly  non-obtrusive. 
The  panelled  walls  betray  the  colorist ;  and 
you  leave  the  whole  effect  to  search  into  de¬ 
tails.  A  green  or  a  blue,  call  it  which  you 
will,  of  a  sort  to  be  matched  in  the  semi- 
opaque  water  in  the  wake  of  a  big  steam¬ 
ship,  is  used  with  a  lighter  shade  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  logical  but  novel  manner.  The  ceiling 
itself,  and  the  wall  surfaces  to  the  dado  rail, 
are  in  the  darker  color,  with  light  mouldings, 
the  dado  itself  in  the  lighter  color  with  dark 
mouldings.  Light  and  dark,  dark  and  light, 
only  that ;  the  counter  charge  of  heraldry  sug¬ 
gests  as  much.  The  walls  at  once  seem  to 
have  listened  to  the  secrets  of  an  artist. 

As  the  sunshine  at  the  open  window  at¬ 
tracts  your  glance  to  the  garden,  you  realize 
the  scheme  of  the  room  was  designed  to  ac¬ 
cord  with  its  delicious  outlook.  There, 
patches  of  daintiest  green  (surely  the  very 
foliage  of  France  is  of  a  different  color  from 
English  leaves),  with  masses  of  pink  flowers, 
supply  the  pattern  absent  from  the  room. 
Was  it  a  latticed  porch  that  shelters  the  steps 
to  the  garden  itself?  Is  there  a  sundial  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower  beds  ?  Are  the  build- 
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ings  that  sarroand  it  domestic  or  ecclesias¬ 
tic?  Yon  cannot  remember  afterward,  for 
the  effect  is  so  complete  that  the  impression 
which  lingers  comes  back  to  your  memory 
like  a  panel  by  Wattean,  the  accomplished 
artifice  of  a  designed  pastoral,  a  bit  of  nature 
trained  to  accord  with  the  courtesy  of  urban 
need  and  brought  to  perfect  repose.  Repose, 
that  is  the  missing  word.  The  whole  house 
suggests,  from  first  to  last,  not  art,  noi  taste, 
but  aristocratic  repose. 

Mr.  Whistler  enters  gayly,  carrying  a  bird¬ 
cage,  which  he  hangs  under  the  veranda. 
As  he  comes  in  he  suggests  indefinably  one 
of  the  old-world  ndbksse,  who  must  needs 
have  dwelt  here  ;  chiefly,  perhaps,  by  the 
sprightly  daintiness  of  manner  that  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Germain  has  always  prized  so  high¬ 
ly.  You  feel  the  new  tenant  is  able  to  live  up 
to  his  home,  and  that  the  old  house  must  be 
charmed  to  meet  its  new  master  on  terms  of 
equality.  In  a  word,  it  supplies  a  home  for 
one  who  is  at  home  in  it.  Nowadays  most 
people  “  at  home"  look  like  scene-shifters  ac¬ 
cidentally  intruding  upon  a  gorgeous  tntse  en 
scene.  Their  family  mansions  hang  on  them 
like  the  faded  robes  of  royalty  on  a  stock¬ 
broker  at  a  fancy  ball.'  Here  the  house  is  the 
background  to  its  hero,  and  his  personality 
keeps  it  in  a  secondary  place.  Also  a  thing 
quite  easy  to  accomplish  when  you  know  how. 
Then  Mr.  Whistler  talks  to  you,  not  down  to 
your  level  as  from  a  pedestal,  in  messages 
that  befit  a  moralist  with  a  mission,  but  as  a 
host  amusing  his  guests,  and  as  he  talks  you 
make  an  effort  to  record  mentally  what  he 
says.  In  a  second  yon  discover  that  he  is  not 
conversing — he  is  sketching  in  words,  giving 
impressions  in  sound  and  sense  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  hearer.  The  meaning  of  what 
he  says  is  flashed  hither  and  thither,  bewilder¬ 
ing,  charming,  provoking,  and  yet  at  the  end 
yon  have  understood  what  he  intended  to 
convey  in  a  curiously  vivid  way.  Is  it  the 
chanting  of  the  monks  that  at  twilight  floats 
into  the  garden  ?  the  fact  that,  owing  to  in¬ 
ternational  differences  of  time,  you  antici¬ 
pated  your  appointment  by  a  few  minutes? 
or  an  anecdote  of  s  jmbody  not  quite  so  im¬ 
portant  in  Mr.  Whistler's  eyes  as  in  your 
own?  Whatever  be  the  topic,  it  has  floated 
before  yon,  and  you  caught  its  essence  clearly, 
but  the  form  escaped.  So  you  reflect  that,  if 
on  oath  in  a  witness-box  you  were  pinned 
down  to  the  words  used,  it  were  easier  to  re¬ 
member  a  statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone's.  Yet 
the  meaning  is  never  confused,  nor  even  the 
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double  meaning  below  it.  The  many-sided 
presentation  of  the  fact  reminds  one  of  a 
thing  between  mirrors  facing  each  other, 
where  there  is  apparently  no  end  to  the  re¬ 
flections  of  the  incident  itself. — Studio. 

Bactebia.  op  Fhosfhobescence. — That  the 
flesh  of  certain  animals,  especially  marine 
fishes,  could  often  exhibit  the  phenomenon 
of  spontaneous  light  was  noticed  as  long  ago 
as  the  days  of  Aristotle,  but  it  is  only  within 
the  present  generation  that  the  true  cause  has 
been  made  known.  In  1676,  a  Dr.  Beale,  of 
Yeavil,  in  Staffordshire,  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
a  curious  instance  of  the  kind,  and  mentioned 
as  a  possible  explanation  that  the  stars  were 
exceedingly  bright  on  that  night,  and  the 
weather  warm  and  gentle.  A  woman  of  that 
town  had  bought  a  neck  of  veal,  which  seemed 
perfectly  good  in  every  respect.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening,  about  nine  o’clock,  the  neck 
of  veal  “  shined  so  brightly  that  it  did  put  the 
woman  into  great  aff rightment.  ”  She  roused 
her  husband,  and  he,  seeing  whence  the  light 
proceeded,  endeavored  to  extinguish  it  by 
beating  the  veal,  and  eventually  plunging  it 
below  water  ;  but  in  vain.  At  last  he  found 
be  could  extinguish  the  light  by  wiping  the 
meat  with  a  cloth.  The  next  day  the  joint 
was  cooked,  and  certain  neighbors  who  bad 
seen  it  giving  light  were  invited  to  partake  of 
it.  All  esteemed  it  as  good  as  any  they  had 
eaten.  Many  similar  cases  of  meat  becoming 
phosphorescent  are  on  record.  In  1492  it  was 
a  frequent  occurrence  in  Padua,  and  during 
the  early  years  of  last  century  it  became  so 
prevalent  in  Orleans  that  several  butchers 
were  almost  rained,  since  their  customers  con¬ 
sidered  such  meat  unfit  for  food,  and  much 
of  it  was  thrown  into  the  river.  Coming  to 
the  present  day,  Nuesch  describes  how  the 
whole  of  the  meat  in  a  butcher’s  shop  became 
luminous  in  one  night. 

The  first  recorded  experiments  to  determine 
the  cause  of  such  cases  were  made  by  Dr. 
Hulme  in  1800,  and  from  his  results  be  was 
led  to  conclude  :  1.  That  putrefaction  was  not 
the  cause,  for  as  decay  advanced  the  light 
gradually  decreased  ;  moreover,  in  the  case  of 
phosphorescent  meat  there  was  no  offensive 
smell.  2.  That  spontaneous  light  was  a  con¬ 
stitutional  principle  of  some  bodies,  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  their  whole  substance  just  as  any 
other  principle,  and  that  it  was  probably  the 
first  principle  that  escaped  after  the  death  of 
marine  fishes.  This  plausible  solution  has 
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since  been  displaced  by  the  discovery  that 
bacteria  were  invariably  present  in  phos¬ 
phorescent  sea-water  and  on  phosphorescent 
meat,  and  that  directly  or  indirectly  the  light 
was  due  to  their  agency. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which 
these  various  mirco-organisms  can  produce 
light,  it  has  been  found  that  temperature  has 
a  good  deal  of  influence.  According  to  Lud¬ 
wig,  a  piece  of  meat  remained  luminous  as 
low  as  —14°.  Heated  gently  in  a  tube  over  a 
water-bath  it  was  still  phosphorescent  at  30°, 
but  at  40°  had  ceased  to  emit  light.  Bacterium 
phosphorescens  thrives  best  between  15°  and 
25°,  but  Tilanus  and  Forster  proved  that  it 
could  live  below  zero.  When  kept  at  35°  for 
a  few  minutes  its  luminosity  disappeared,  but 
on  cooling  returned.  If,  however,  it  was 
kept  at  that  temperature  for  fifteen  minutes 
its  power  of  producing  light  was  permanently 
lost.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bacteria 
produce  the  light,  there  is  still  much  research 
needed.  As  Hulme  found  in  1800  (and  his 
observation  has  since  been  repeatedly  con¬ 
firmed),  putrefaction  does  not  assist  phos¬ 
phorescence.  The  light-producing  bacteria 
are  unable  to  do  their  work  in  a  substance  on 
which  the  putrefactive  organisms  are  grow¬ 
ing,  and  as  soon  as  decay  is  fairly  advanced 
the  light  altogether  ceases. 

The  presence  of  oxygen  appears  to  be  an 
essential,  for  colonies  will  only  give  light  on 
the  surface  of  the  culture  medium,  where  they 
can  have  free  contact  with  the  atmospheric 
oxygen.  This  gas,  however,  is  not  essential 
for  the  life  of  the  bacteria.  They  will  grow 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic 
acid  gas,  but  under  such  conditions  will  not 
produce  light.  Apparently  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  colonies  to  be  grown  in  the  light 
of  the  sun,  for  cultivations  made  in  complete 
darkness  have  been  found  to  emit  light  as 
readily  as  those  grown  in  daylight.  When  it 
has  been  decided  whether  the  bacteria  are  in 
themselves  phosphorescent,  or  whether  they 
are  so  only  by  virtue  of  their  products,  there 
will  still  remain  the  further  problem  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  phosphorescence  itself. — Knowl¬ 
edge. 

Half-Hanoed  People. — To  have  been  in¬ 
adequately  hanged  by  due  legal  process  or 
private  animosity  is,  no  doubt,  at  present  a 
rare  situation.  Science,  with  her  marvellous 
powers,  with  the  numberless  commodities 
that  enrich  human  existence,  has  made  half- 


hanged  persons  scarce,  or  (as  dealers  say) 
“  pretty  unique.”  But  the  drop  was  nut  al¬ 
ways  ”  improved,”  and,  in  these  times,  more 
than  one  victim  of  misfortune  returned  to  so¬ 
ciety  after  having  undergone  the  last  penalty 
of  the  law.  In  Scotland,  at  least,  a  sports¬ 
manlike  sentiment  spared  half -hanged  Maggie 
Dickson,  though  her  sentence  had  not  really 
been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  per¬ 
fect  intentions  of  her  judge.  But  the  stories 
of  the  two  most  celebrated  half-hanged  people 
are  more  romantic  than  that  of  poor  Maggie 
Dickson.  There  may  even  be  sceptics  who 
decline  to  accept  the  following  narrative, 
though  related  by  the  sufferer  himself,  Michael 
Hamilton,  serving  in  the  Scottish  forces  of 
Charles  VII.  of  France. 

In  Holy  Week,  1429,  when  Jeanne  d’Arc 
was  just  being  examined  by  a  congress  of  di¬ 
vines,  Michael  Hamilton,  with  other  Scottish 
gentlemen  of  the  sword,  was  quartered  near 
Clisson,  in  Brittany.  The  Bretons  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  English,  or,  at  all  events, 
greatly  preferred  them  to  the  Scots.  A  Breton 
spy  was  captured  by  Hamilton  and  his  friends, 
who  first  extracted  his  information  (doubtless 
in  the  usual  manner),  and  then  hanged  him. 
What  they  had  learned  from  their  prisoner 
induced  them  to  believe  that  it  was  “  time 
for  them  to  go,  ”  and  go  they  did,  “  with  what 
feet  they  had,”  to  employ  a  pleasing  Greek 
idiom.  In  the  flight,  Michael  Hamilton,  im¬ 
peded  by  the  weight  of  his  armor,  was  taken 
by  the  peasants.  Among  them  was  the  son 
of  the  spy  whom  the  Scots  had  hanged.  In  a 
revengeful  spirit,  this  youth  insisted  that 
Michael  should  undergo  a  penalty  unworthy 
of  his  blood,  and  be  hanged  in  his  turn.  ”  If 
you  want  a  thing  well  done,  do  it  yourself,” 
is  a  maxim  on  which  the  son  of  the  spy  acted. 
He  personally  hanged  Michael  Hamilton,  and, 
no  doubt,  bestowed  every  attention  on  the 
details.  Now  Michael,  when  he  saw  that  he 
could  not  escape  his  pursuers,  had  made  a 
vow  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Kath¬ 
erine  of  Fierbois,  in  whose  church,  as  will  be 
remembered,  Jeanne  d’Arc  discovered  strange¬ 
ly  the  buried  sword  with  five  crosses  on  the 
blade.  Now,  on  the  night  when  Michael  was 
suspended,  a  Voice  became  audible  to  the 
cure  of  the  parish,  bidding  him  go  and  cut 
Michael  down.  The  cure  thought  very  little 
of  the  matter,  but,  as  the  Voice  would  not  be 
quiet,  he  sent  the  beadle  to  inspect  Michael. 
To  make  sure  that  the  Soot  was  dead,  the 
beadle  made  an  incision  in  his  little  toe. 


